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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAH  WAB  (413-404  R  0). 

f. —  Hostilities  in  Grbsgb  resumed;  Olioarcuical  Revolution 

IN  Athens. 

THE  war  still  raged  in  Sicily  when  the  Spartans,  following  the 
perfidious  counsel  of  Alkibiades,  invaded  Attika  and  fortified 
Dekeleia.  fifteen  miles  from  Athens.  Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  posted 
himself  there,  and  thence  ravaged  the  country  unremittingly. 
Thucydides  says  (vii.  27,  28) :  — 

**  For  previously  the  invasions  were  but  of  brief  duration,  and  did  not 

prevent   their   enjoying   their   territory  at  other   times ;   but  now  that  the 

enemy  were  continually  stationed  there,  .  .  .  they  were  deprived  of  tlicir 

whole  country.     More  than  twenty  thousand  hlavcs  had  deserted,  a  great 

part  of  them  being  artisans;  and   all  their  sheep  and   beasts   of  burden 

were    lost.     Their  horses   also,   as   the   cavalry  were   daily   on   the   move, 

making  excursions  to  Dckeleia  and   keeping  guard    in   the   country,  were 

either  lamed  by  being  worked  on   rocky  ground,  and  that  continually,  or 

were  disabled  by  wounds.     The  conveyance  also  of  provisions  from  Euboia, 

which   was    before   effected   more    quickly    by    land   from   Oropos  through 

Dckeleia,  was   now  carried   on  with   great  e-xpense  by  sea  round  Sounion. 

Indeed,  the  city  required  everything  to  be  imported,  and  instead  of  being 

a  city,  it  was  reduced  to  a  garrison.     For  the  Athenians  were  harassed  by 

keeping  guard  on  the  fortifications,  in  succession  by  day,  and  all  of  tbem, 

excepting  the  cavalry,  by  night,  —  some  being  on  duty  where  the  arms  were 

piled,  and  others  on  the  walls,  —  both  summer  and  winter  alike.  ...  At 

this  time  they  imposed   on   their   subjects  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  on  all 

sea-borne  commodities,  instead  of  the  tribute,  thinking  that  thus  a  larger 

amount  of  money  would  be  raised   by  them.     For  their  ex|K?nRcs  were  not 

on    the  same   scale   as  before,   but    much    greater,   inasmuch   as  the  war 

also  was  greater,  while  their  revenues  were  being  destroyed." 

Such  then  had  been  the  result  of   this  adventurous  and   rash 
expedition.     Athens  had    lost    many   soldiers,   had   exhausted   her 
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resources,  offendiid  her  allies,  and  drawn  upon  her  undefended 
territory  the  war  she  had  not  long  before  carried  into  the  heart 
of  the  Peloponnesos ;  and  to  all  this  we  must  add  the  hostility 
of  Alkibiades. 

Nevertheless  her  courage  and  resolution  were  not  shaken.  '*  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war/*  says  Thucydides,  "  some  thought  that 
if  the  Peloponnesians  entered  Attika,  the  Athenians  might  hold 
out  a  year;  others  said  two  years,  and  a  few  three:  but  no  one 


TIKW  or  DKKKLKIA.* 


supposed  a  longer  resistance  possible.  But  seventaeii  yean  after 
the  first  invasion,  already  exhausted  by  this  war,  they  began 
another  in  Sicily,  as  dangerous  as  the  one  they  had  waged 
against  the  Peloponnesoe.'*  The  disaster  in  Sicily  was  a  great 
blow.  At  first  there  was  a  general  reluctance  to  aooept  the  fact: 
then,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  the  public  anger  broke 
forth  again.<tt  those  who  had  advised  the  expedition.  But  when  the 
first  moment  of  grief  and  dejection   had  paaaed,  Athens  became 


I  Prom  SurkoIbOTip  L0  Griet^  •(«.    N«ar  Um  «Mrti«  of  Uw  fnnciowid 
PvMda.    At  Um  Ml.  lo  dw  wMdk  4kUam,  rtm»  PMldUuM.  wMi  IW 
wImt*  Um  K«|ihlMM  rIaM    Ob  Um  horiaos  b  inl  Um  Lawvkm.  IwtwM 
llvnwtkM,  Mid  ftt  Um  H^  Um  mm  mH  iIm  MnpoMwUn  bill*.     In  froBl  el 
iA  lljrdrA.  and  IbM  Um  UmnI  of  Algfaw.  m  Um  HtveiUr  (iuU. 


Um  hUm  «f 
«f  ir8|iliW«. 
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again  worthy  of  herself;  vhe  relinquished  idle  recriminations,  that 
she  might  think  only  how  to  resist  her  old  enemies  and  thorn* 
new  ones  whom  her  misfortunes  were  now  to  raise  up  against  her. 
Ship-timber  was  collected,  vessels  were  put  upon  the  stocks,  Cape 
Sounion  was  fortified,  to  protect  the  commerce  in  foreign  com- 
modities. £xilcs  were  called  home,  the  expen.ses  for  games,  festi- 
vals, and  sacrifices  were  reduced,  and,  a  still  more  important 
work,  an  effort  was  made  to  rescue  the  State  from  the  danger 
of  hasty  resolves  in  the  public  assembly.  A  committee  of  ten 
members  was  appointed,  the  irp6fiov\oiy  '*  those  who  deliberate 
with   the   others," — so  called  because  they  had  the  right  to  pi*e- 


COIN   OP    ERTTIIRRIA.*  SILVER   COIN.' 

vent  a  propo.sal  from  being  submitted  to  the  people  until  they 
had  authorized  its  presentation.  Thus  ceasing  to  be  always  in  the 
open  square,  the  government  withdrew  into  the  discreet  shadow 
needful  for  its  considerate  and  timely  action.  This  council  of  ten 
was  not  the  Roman  dictatorship,  but  it  was  the  curb  which  a 
popular  assembly  needs  to  save  it  from  its  own  rashness. 

The  supreme  moment,  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  seemed 
come.  £ulK)ia,  the  granary  of  Athens,  made  known  to  Agis,  still 
posted  at  Dekeleia,  that  she  was  ready  to  revolt  if  some  aid  were 
furnished.  Lesbos,  Chios,  Erythreia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  made 
the  same  request  and  the  same  promise.  Tissaphernes,  satrap  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  and  Phamabazos,  governor  of  the  Helle- 
spontine  provinces,  engaged  to  furnish  subsidies  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fleet  which  Sparta  would  furnish.  Since  the  victories 
of  Kimon  the  court  of  Susa  had  levied  no  tax  on  the  Asiatic 
tributaries  of   Athens.     But  Darius  II.,  on  news  of   the  defeat  of 


'  Horaeman  galloping  to  the  ri<rht.     No  legend.     Reverse  :  incused  square. 

•  liesend :  ♦APNABA.  .  .  .  Head  of  the  natrap  Iliamabazos,  wearinj;  the  Persian  mitre; 
right  profile.  Reverse:  Tesserx  prow,  adorned  with  a  <:^ffin :  on  each  side,  a  clolphin  plunging 
into  the  sea.    Underneath,  a  tunny-fish. 
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the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  felt  that  there  was  no  further  need  of 
showing  considenition.  He  refused  to  abate,  from  the  tribute  which 
Tis8aphemes  owed  for  Ionia  and  Karia,  the  soms  that  the  Greek 
cities  had  ceased  to  pay.  The  same  injunc- 
tion had  doubtless  been  laid  upon  the  satrap 
of  the  Hellespont ;  hence  the  iAml  of  the  two 
governors  for  the  Peloponnesians.  The  envoys 
of  Phamabazos  had  already  brought  twenty- 
five  talents  to  Sparta.  The  allies  were  ordered  to  make  ready  a 
hundred  galleys.     They  furnished  only  twenty-one;  and  when  th 


UKON/.K    COIN  • 


vessels  sailed  out  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  their  way  to  Chios,  over  a 


VIBW  or   KLAZOMEXAI.* 


IIKMtPKAOHMA  or  TKOA.* 


sea  where  it  was  believed  not  an  Athenian  sail  could  be  found, 
they  were  affrighted  at  falling  into  a  squadron  which  drove  them 
from  their  harbor  and  forced  them  to  run  ashore.  Before  the  news 
of  this  unexpected  disaster  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Asia,  Alkibiades  hastened  to  Chios  with 
five  galleys, — ^all  that  Sparta  had  as  yet  at 
sea,  —  which  he  represented  as  the  precursor 
of  a  powerful  fleet.  Chios  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  had  always  been  specially 
favored  as  such ;  her  name  was  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
that  of  the  city,  and  poets  praised  in  their  dramas  her  fidelity. 
Hut  the  nobles  of  the  island  drew  away  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing   their   sympathy  with  Athens,   into  a   defection.*      Er^'thrcia 

*  Coin  of  Kl«ioni«n»i.    2IM0N,  •  ■Mffblrato's  mum,    Kora  pvt  of  •  «i^(wl  wild  boar, 
to  the  i%hl.    Bovorte  •  KAAZOMBNmN.  In  ao  tacuMd  aqoare.  dlridod  faMo  I 
br  two  liiMt  efOMJng  at  li^  oaglM.    Mtmagnm,  » i 

•  From  U  Bm,  tthtirmbr^  pi.  n. 
'  Crifla,  Mated  to  ths  rteht.  wHh  Uftod  paw. 

•trd  into  foor  oaapartoMmt*  bjr  two  baada  te  rallif  wUoh  eroM  aask  oAar.  aad  bava.  oa  oaa. 
THmN.  aad  M  the  other,  the  aamo  of  tba  ilat  latttat.  AFNON. 

«  Tbocjrdldai,  TiU.  f,  14.  aad  S4.    TbaanMblnM  a*  to  tba  dalMUoaoT  UAm.  Akan 
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and  Klazomenai,  then  Teos,  Lebedos,   Miletos,  and  Lesbos  soooes- 
aively  entered  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 


BmifS  or  THE   TEMPLB   OP  THK  DIDTMAIAN   AFOLLO,   NEAR   MILETOS.^ 

Alkibiades  was  a  traitor  to  Athens  only;  the  Spartan  general 
who  accompanied  him  was  a  traitor  to  all  Greece,  signing  with 
Tissaphemes  a  treaty  which  gave  over  to  the  Great  King  all  the 

thoa,  Torooe,  Mendr,  Amphipolis,  and  other  alHej«  of  Athens.  ETCrywhere  the  people  oppose 
these  ehunse*.  which  are  planned  and  carrietl  cat  by  the  nobles.  The  sway  of  Athens*  waa 
vapopalar  only  with  a  faction,  and  not  with  the  inhabitantti  pjenerally  in  the  allied  States.  This 
has  already  been  often  Hud,  hut  cannot  he  too  often  repeated.  The  democratic  revolution  in 
fWmoa,  later,  prores  the  same  thinji.  The  prosperity  of  the  allies  of  Athens  was  such  that 
Tfcocydides  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  "the  richest  <rf  the  Hellenes"  (viii.  45).  Next  to 
Rpsrta,  this  city  had  the  most  slaves  (Wallon,  I  819). 

*  From  a  photograph.  O.  Rayet  and  A.  Thomas  have  made  important  excavations  in  the 
ndns  of  thb  temple.     We  jtire  later  a  restored  plan  of  the  bailding. 
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HII.VKK   COIX.' 


Greeks  of  Asia  and  uf  the  hslunds,  —  Sparta  oonAenting  even  to 
alxinduii  to  him  cities  which  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  had 
ever  Ijefore  possessed  (412  B.C.). 

The  struggle,  which  had  just  now  been  waged  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  world,  was  about  to  have  its  scene  in  the 
Kist.  All  the  hostile  forces  gathered 
there.  Athens,  believed  to  have  ex- 
hausted her  resources  and  also  her 
courage,  sent  thitiier  successively  a 
hundred  and  four  galleys,  which 
found  a  point  of  support  and  an  ex- 
cellent naval  station  at  Samos.  The 
jM'nple  of  this  island,  taking  warning  from  the  recent  treachery 
of  the  nobles  in  Chios,  expelled   their  own,  not  to   be  obliged  to 

break  with  the  city  who  guarded  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  Greek  States,  and  to  unite 
with  those  who  had  just  given  up  to  the 
Great  King  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of 
DRACHMA  or  .EUKoiT*.'  ^'^»^-  ^he  Athenian  fleet  defended  Samos,  re- 
covered Lesbos  and  Klazomenai,  and  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Peloponnesians  near  Miletos  (September,  412  B.C.), 
but  without  being  able  to  prevent  the  defection  of  Knidos  and 
Rhodes.  Galleys  from  Selinous,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Thourion  had  come  to  join 
the  Spartan  vessels;  and  Ti.s.sapher- 
nes  promised  the  near  arrival  of  a 
great  Phoenician  fleet. 

Athens    was    alone    against     the 
world,  and  the  effort  could  not  long  be 

sustained  by  her.  An  unlooked-for  event  gave  her  some  advan- 
tage,—  the  quarrel  between  Alkibiades  and  Sparta.     This  singular 

>  Coin  of  Milrto*.  LMtrrUnl  hc«<l  <>f  Apollo,  left  proCle.  Rcrerw :  lloa  pMHUit,  tn  iIm> 
Mt,  with  rvrertcd  ImmI  ;  abova,  •  iCar:  bdorv  hua,  iba  aoMgnMi  of  the  mmm  Mlblo*  (Ml), 
•ad  Um  bctor  a,  aiaViBark.    In  tha  aMrgaa,  a  ■aniilraia'k  aaaw :  MAIANAPIOl. 

*  Kn>VMEAO[XA].  Ilaad  of  |Im»  aympli  Earjrawdoaa,  wrarinf  a  tpkmdtmf.  Ml  proIHa: 
heliiad  Um*  bead,  a  •wan.  Bavaraa :  SBAINOS;  joatlifd  liaad  of  tha  rivar  SaRaooa.  Ml  pto* 
fila,  horned ;  hrhind  it  a  laaf  of  panley 

*  Head  of  Pallaa,  right  proAlr,  with  «  helaMt  wirwwiadfJ  hjr  a  laarcl^rrath.  Ravtvw: 
eOYPION ;  boll  ilappiaii  to  tha  riftht,  with  knrarad  haad;  hi  Iha  iaid,  AIBYX.  nuaa  of  a 

la  the  axargaa,  a  iah.    (SUvar.) 

▼Ol..  III.  —  tt 


oont  or  THtratoK.* 
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man  had  surprised  the  Spartans  b^  his  facility  in  adopting  their 
niunnurs  and  customs;  dry  bread  and  black  broth  seemed  to 
be  the  only  food  he  had  ever  known,  and  the  Spartan  exercises 
the  education  of  his  childhood.     But   the   profligate  character  of 

the  man  quickly  reappeared : 
he  offered  an  unpardonable 
insult  to  Agisy  who  endeav- 
ored to  have  him  assas- 
sinated ;  and  the  Spartan 
government,  disquieted  un 
account  of  the  ascendancy 
which  Alkibiades  had  ob- 
tained over  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  gave  an  order  for  his 
death.  This  was  justice  after 
the  manner  of  the  Great 
King ;  Athens  at  least  never 
.struck  until  after  due  course 
of  law.  Alkibiades,  warned 
of  the  intentions  of  those 
whom  he  had  served  so  well, 
quitted  the  army  and  took 
refuge  with  Tissaphemes. 
He  astonished  the  Persian 
satrap  by  his  luxury,  and 
charmed  him  by  the  graces  of  his  mind.  But  it  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  become  the  boon  companion  of  Tissaphemes;  expelled 
from  Sparta,  he  desired  to  secure  his  return  to  Athens  in  reward 
for  his  services  to  his  native  city.  He  now  represented  to  the  Per- 
sian governor  the  danger  of  giving  up  to  a  single  State  the  con- 
trol of  land  and  sea :  better  it  were,  in  the  interests  of  the  Great 
King,  to  hold  the  balance  even,  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  and 
leave  them  to  ruin  each  other.  Since  Sparta  had  now  the  advan- 
tage, it  would  be  well  at  once  to  reduce  the  subsidies  given  her 
by  the  satrap,  and  to  refuse  her  the  assistance  that  had  been 
promised  from  Phoenicia. 


ALKIBIADKS.' 


*  Marlile  bust,  in  the  LooTre.     Cf.  Clarac.  Miuee  de  fculpture,  Na  94,  pi.  1.071  and  1.024. 
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Tissapherues  readily  entered  into  theite  views,  gratifying  at 
unoe  to  hifl  policy  and  hia  avarice.  Some  money  adroitly  bestowed 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  caused  them  to  spend 
precious  time  in  inaction.  Hemiokrates  the  Syracosan  was  the 
only  one  to  keep  his  hands  pure  from  the  gold  of  the  Great  King. 
Alkibiades  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  thi8  change, 
in  his  intrigues  with  the  Athenian  army  encamped 
at  Samoe.  His  secret  emissaries  said  to  the  trie- 
rarchs  and  to  all  the  enemies  of  popular  institu- 
tions that  it  was  he  alone  who  could  put  an  end 
to  the  hostile  fortune  of  the  last  four  years.  They 
represented  him  as  holding  suspended  over  the  head 
of  Athens  either  an  alliance  with  Persia  and  subsequent  gifts, 
or  the  anger  and  the  arms  of  the  Great  King,  —  victory,  or  else 
ruin.     He   had  stopped  on  the  way  the  subsidies  destined  for  the 

Spartans ;  he  could  turn  this  wealth 
towards  themselves;  he  had  held 
back  in  their  harbors  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Phoenician  galleys :  it 
was  in  his  power  to  send  them  to 
join    the    Peloponnesian    fleet.     But 

TBTRAORACnM   OF  TKX08.*  "'  #11  #  • 

he  himself  could  And  no  safety  m 
Athena  so  long  as  the  government  lasted  which  had  driven  him 
into  exile. 

These  words  found  ready  credence  with  the  principal  «»ffirt»ni 
of  the  Athenian  army.  Since  the  death  of  Kimon,  the  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy  had  modestly  limited  itself  to  the  sarcasms  of 
the  comic  poets  and  to  the  machinations  which  had  brought 
about  the  exile  of  Alkibiades.  The  public  misfortunes  had  raised 
the  party's  hopes  and  fortified  their  resolution  to  regain  power. 
The  longer  the  war  Usted,  of  course,  and  the  more  diaastrous  it 
became,  the  more  the  burdens  of  the  trierarchy  increased.  When 
victory  followed  the  Athenian  standards,  the  booty  waa  a  compon- 


*  PICINOS.  TIm  Dmkw  of  Rbvgfcm,  sMtad  to  Um  kik,  oa  a  throMS  boldlag  a  Mvpir*  la 
dMrt^haad.  Tha  wbola  la  a  wrrath  of  laord.  RatrerM  of  a  iflvMr  cola  of  Bhogfea ;  «• 
ihn  faoe  of  Um  ooin,  •  lion's  bcwl.  front  (rrrrjr  (lanlaer,  TfpM  »/  Grt*k  Conw,  pL  I.  IS). 

'  LaofoUad  head  of  Zaos  Ammm,  ritrht  proAk).  Riivorvr:  TH  »m»1  PoiaMoa.  MSlod, 
to  tba  left.  00  a  tbraoa.  kaUimg  la  hto  rigirt  baad  a  dolphin,  aa.!  with  tho  Ml  iMalaf  oa 
his  trideot 


HISI 
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aation ;  now  dangers  were  certain,  there  was  no  plunder,  and 
expenses  were  constantly  renewed.  The  poor  man,  who  had  his 
life  only,  and  that  often  a  miserable  one.  flung  it  into  the  danger 
with  patriotic  carelessness;  the  rich  had  another  thing  to  appre- 
hend,—  ruin.  In  The  Knights,  Aristophanss  represent.'i  Kleon  as 
saying  to  a  rival  whom  the  demagogue  wishes  to  injui  will 

have  you  made  trierarch  ;  •  1  will  put 
your  name  on  the  list  of  rich  men,  and 
I  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  assigned 
to  you  an  old  ship,  with  worn  sails, 
that  you  will  be  obliged  to  repair  con> 
stantly  and  at  heavy  expense."  With- 
out these  explanations  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  understand  the  scenes  about  to  follow  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  On  the  part  of  the  rich  this  was  no  blind  hatred 
of  liberty,  but  a  violent  hatred  for  certain  institutions,  the  effect 
of  which,  in  times  of  disiister,  was  to  render  insupportable  the 
condition  of  those  who  felt  that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
sacrifices   made   for  the  honor  and   power  of  the   country. 

To  strengthen  their  opposition,  the  nobles  had  long  since 
organized  in  secret  societies;  all  the  members  of  these  hetairiaif 
acting  in  concert  at  a  given  moment,  were  strong 
enough  to  carry  an  election  in  the  Pnyx,  or  to  defeat 
before  the  heliasts  an  accusation  with  which  one  of 
them  had  been  threatened.  They  were  hetairoi,  the 
friends  of  Kimon.  who  at  Tanagra  gave  their  lives  to 
remove  a  suspicion  from  his  fame.  But  the  time  of 
heroic  devotion  was  now  over;  the  present  hetairiai 
labored  only  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  many  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  at  Sainos  belonged  to  these  societies.  The  man  who 
had  so  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  democracy  appeared  to 
them  a  useful  tool. 


BROXZB   COIX.* 


>  Coin  ol  AnditM.  Head  of  DioorMMi,  eiowed  with  kord.  ri^  profile.  Bevene: 
ANAPIQN.  Dionjsoa,  «»*-'*ff,  to  the  left,  mtiag  bis  left  head  oo  a  thjmos,  and  holdii^  a 
kantharcw  in  Uie  ri^fat. 

*  AnxiNHTQN.  View  of  the  teim-cimilar  harbor  of  Aigina ;  in  the  centre,  a  niling- 
ircMel:  ia  the  baekgromd,  a  temple  vith  iix  rohnuM,  and  under  the  portico  the  entrance  of 
the  aanetoary,  rearbed  by  a  ffigbt  of  Hep*.  Rereree  of  a  brorae  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Julia 
Domaa  (la^oof-Bbamr  and  Percy  Gardner.  iVeausaMftc  Commentary  om  Pomoiimm,  p.  45> 
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Pbrynichos  alone  oomprdiended  that  Alkibiades  eajred  no  move 
for  one  party  than  for  the  other;  he  dwelt  upon  the  dingraoe  that 
it  was  to  put  the  country's  Uws  under  the  feet  of  an  exile,  and 
upon  the  danger  of  re-establishing  in  the  allied  cities  an  oli- 
garchical government,  whose  first  work  would  be  to  negotiate  with 
Sparta.  But  he  was  not  listened  to;  the  envoys  set  out  for 
Athene,  Peisandros  at  their  head.  Received  at  first  with  out- 
crit-.s  and  complaints,  he  contented  himself  with  asking  the  oppo- 
nents, man  by  man,  on  what  they  relied  for  safety;  and  as  they 
were  forced  to  confess  that  they  knew  of  nothing  unless  they 
could  persiuide  the  Persian  king  to  come  over  to  their  side,  he 
said,    boldly :  — 

**This  adrantage,  however,  cannot  be  attained  bv  us  if  we  do  not  adopt 
a  more  temperate  policy  and  put  our  offices  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller 
number,  that  the  king  may  have  confidence  in  us — and  ve  do  not  eon* 
oult  so  much  at  present  about  a  form  of  government  as  about  the  preser- 
vatioo  oi  the  State  itself,  for  we  shall  have  power  to  alter  hereafter 
whatever  may  not  please  as  —  and  also,  if  we  do  not  restcwe  Alkibiades, 
who  is  the  only  man  at  present  that  can  efi'ect  this.** 

Peisandros  did  not  at  once  attain  his  object.  There  was  much 
hesitation  about  overthrowing  that  democracy  which  Aristeides  and 
Perikles  had  made  illustrious,  and  around  which  gathered  all  the 
great  deeds  of  a  centur}*.  Persuasion  remaining  ineffectual,  the 
nobles  resorted  to  intimidation.  Secret  societies  under  the  control 
of  Antiphon  became  widespread,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  city 
was  involved  in  one  vast  conspiracy.  Androkles,  the  principal 
popular  orator,  fell  by  the  dagger.  Other  democratic  leaders 
were  iMBiwinated,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  discover 
the  criminals;  and  the  general  assembly,  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred,  deliberated  in  fear  of  their  lives,  so  daring  were  the 
murderers.  ''No  man,**  says  Thucydides,  who  draws  a  very 
gloomy  picture  of  this  tyranny  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators, 
**  ventured  to  raise  his  voice,  for  the  least  sign  of  opposition  brought 
certain  death.*'  The  ten  wpd^ovXoi,  created  not  kmg  before  in  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  rights  of  the  general  assembly,  were 
naturally  favorable  to  projects  formed  with  this  aim.  To  prevent 
a  contrary  movement,  Peisandros  had  gathered  from  Tenoa, 
Andros.  Karjrstos,  Aigina,  and  other  eities  where  he  had  ahready 
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established  oligarchies,  a  band  of  three  hundred  hoplites,  i^ho 
served  as  a  guard  to  the  faction.  All  resistance  having  been 
suppressed,  he  called  together  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  Kolo- 
nos,  a  temple  of  Poseidon  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
probabilities  of  attendance,  and  proposed  the  appointment  of  ten 
commissioners,  with  absolute  powers,  for  revising  the  laws.  The 
first  decree  recommended  by  this  commission  was  that  ever}'  citizen 
should  have  full  liberty  of  proposing  any  law,  even  though  con- 
trary to  laws  already  in  force,  —  thus  authorizing  any  man  tu 
bring  forward  any  views  which  he  might  hold  as  to  the  proper  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  The  proposition  was  unanimou.sly  adopted, 
and  was  nothing  less  than  a  coup  detat  (March,  411  b.  c.).^ 

The  new  constitution  which  was  then  adopted  did  not  seem  at 
first  sight  to  differ  materially  from  the  old.  The  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  gave  place  to  a  council  of  four  hundred  members,  of  whom 
one  fourth  were  appointed  by  a  committee  of  five  persons  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  rest  by  the  first  hundred,  each  man 
selecting  three  more  councillors.'  Instead  of  the  general  assembly, 
there  was  to  be  an  assembly  of  Five  Thousand,  convened  at  will 
by  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  We  know  that  under  the 
democracy  the  popular  assembly  rarely  reached  this  number,  but 
all  citizens  had  a  right  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations;  now, 
there  was  a  selection  made  of  a  limited  number,  and  no  names 
were  published.  The  calling  together  of  this  assembly  depended 
upon  the  absolute  will  of  the  council,  which  was  invested  with 
unlimited  authority,  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formed, 
gave  complete  security  to  the  nobles;  furthermore,  to  remove  the 
poor  from  office  of  every  kind,  it  was  decided  that  all  public 
service  should  be  gratuitous  except  in  the  army  and  navy,  the 
stipend  received  by  judges  and  the  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly being  suppressed.* 

•  Upon  Uie  agitation  of  the  oligarchical  partj  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  aee  Aristophj 
anea,  LysistnUa,  t.  1049-71,  and  1189-1215. 

•  Tliucydides,  viii.  68. 

•  This  was  restored  after  the  victory  of  Kyrikos. 

Note.  — The  Tiew  of  Peiraieus  (from  a  photograph)  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from 
the  promontory  of  Akte,  on  the  east  of  the  harbor.  In  the  forejrround  we  see  the  part  of  the 
harbor  which  in  ancient  times  was  re»er%-ed  for  war- vessels  (Kcii^por).  The  tonj^e  of  land 
commanding  the  harbor  at  the  west  was  called  Eetioneia,  and  here  the  Four  Hundred  built 
a  fort. 
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11.  —  Opposition  bbtwexn  the  City  and  thk  Aumy;  Rk-bstab- 
lishmvtft  of  tue  democratic  govkknmkvt. 

On  the  day  when  the  new  laws  began  to  take  effect  the  vio- 
lence that  had  been  done  to  the  people  became  manifest.  A  body 
of  troops  was  held  in  readiness  in  case  any  opposition  should  be 
made;  an  armed  guard  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  young  men 
attended  the  council  to  the  senate-house,  and  each  member  of  the 
council  himself  had  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  garments.  In 
this  threatening  manner  they  proceeded  to  expel  the  Five  Hundred, 
who  were  seated  in  the  building.  No  opposition,  however,  was 
made;  but  tyranny  quickly  manifested  itself, — some  citizens  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  were  imprisoned  or  banished. 

The  new  government  showed  itself  regardless  of  the  proposi- 
tions recently  made  by  Alkibiades,  and  prepared  to  do  without 
him;  this  was  its  first  imprudent  action.  The  second  was  to 
prostrate  Athens  at  the  feet  of  Sparta.  Nothing  could  have  been 
done  more  repugnant  to  the  national  party,  the  true  friends  of 
the  country,  and  especially  to  the  army  of  Samos.  Word  was 
sent  to  Agis  that  there  was  no  further  need  of  prolonging  the 
war,  since  the  government  of  Athens  was  now  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  Sparta;  and  they  sent  AiUiphon  and  Phrynichos  to  n^p- 
tiate  peace  at  whatever  price,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
give  up  the  tributary  cities,  the  fleet  itself,  and  the  ven'  walls  of 
the  city.'  To  secure  themselves  an  asylum  against  the  democratic 
re-action,  which  began  to  be  threatening,  the  Four  Hundred  pro- 
ceeded to  build  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peiraieus  a  fort,  whence 
they  allowed  it  to  be  clearly  understood  they  might  assist  the 
Spartans  if  they  should  seek  to  enter  the  harbor. 

Agis  made  a  perfidious  answer  to  these  overtures.  Believing  the 
<  ity  full  of  disorder  and  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  for  reinforcements 
(rum  the  Peloponncsos,  and,  emerging  from  Dekeleia,  he  fell  upon 
Atlii>tm.  hoping  (Mth<^r  that  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  him.  or 

'  TburjrdidM,  ahhwigh  «a  admirer  of  Antiphoo,  Um  leader  ot  Uib  baac  lactkio,  —  a  man 
cioiMwndahle,  H  it  tme,  te  privaM  life,  -  arkoofvMfca  iIm  tnrtb  of  llMaa  rkwgw  (tVL  f I). 
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that  ho  might  cjipture  the  Long  WuIIm;  but  Athens  was  true  to 
herself.  The  people,  notwithstanding  their  unworthy  government, 
stood  finn,  and  Agis,  defeated,  withdrew  to  Dekelem. 

It  had  been  planned  by  Peisandros  that  an  oligarchical  revolu- 
tion, favored  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  should  break  out 
St  Samoa  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Athens.  A  beginning 
was  made,  as  in  Athens,  with  the  murder  of  Hyperboles  and  some 
others.  But  the  army,  the  best  part  of  the  population,  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  old  and  glorious  constitution.  The 
attempt  to  overthrow  it  failed ;  and  to  strengthen  the  democratic 

government  at  home,  which  they  believed 
to  be  still  in  power,  they  sent  envoys  to 
express  their  cordial  adherence  to  it.  These 
messengers    arrived    too    late ;    the    Four 

Hundred  ordered   their   arrest:  one,  how- 
coin  OF  8AM08.* 

ever,  escaped,  and  returned  to  the  camp  to 
relate  his  companions*  fate  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  city. 
The  whole  army  was  excited  at  this  news.  Thrasyboulos  and  Thra- 
syllos,  two  of  the  officers,  administered  to  the  soldiers  a  patriotic 
oath  to  maintain  the  democrtitic  government,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  overthrow  tyrants.  The 
Samians  also  swore  fidelity,  and  Argos  offered  assistance. 

"  Thus  they  were  engaged  in  contention  at  this  time,"  says  Thucydides, 
*^  the  one  party  wishing  to  force  the  city  to  a  democracy,  the  other  to  an 
oligarcliy.  And  the  soldiers  held  ah  assembly  in  which  they  deposed  their 
former  generals,  and  any  of  the  tricrarchs  whom  they  suspected,  choosing 
others  in  their  place,  of  whom  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasyllos  were  two. 
They  also  stood  up  and  exhorted  one  another  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
disheartened  because  the  city  had  revolted  from  them ;  for  it  was  but  the 
smaller  party  which  had  separated  from  them,  who  were  tlie  larger  and 
better  provided  in  all  respects.  For  since  they  held  the  whole  fleet  at 
their  command,  they  would  compel  the  other  cities  under  their  dominion 
to  give  them  money,  just  the  same  as  if  they  came  from  Athens.  For 
in  Samos  they  had  a  city,  and  not  a  weak  one,  but  such  as,  when  ai 
war  with  them,  had  almost  succeeded  in  taking  from  Athens  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  .  .  .  Then,  since  they  had  command  of  the  ships,  they 
could  more  easily  provide  themselves  with  supplies  than  could  those  at 
home.     Nay,  it  was  through  their  being   stationed   in   advance   at   Samos 

*  Fope-part  of  a  bull,  to  Uje  n<;ht,  wi»h  reverted  bead.    Reverse,  incused  jiquare.   (Electrum.) 


that  those  at  homo  Imd  beforo  corotiiandcd  the  entrmaoe  to  Peiniewi;  and 
now  also  thej  would  be  brou^^lit  to  such  a  strait,  ahould  tiiej  ref 
restore  their  democratic  conMtitutiou,  that  it  would  be  iw  easier  fu.  Ui^ 
army  to  exclude  them  from  Uie  sea  than  to  be  themselTes  ezelnded  from 
it  by  those  at  home.  Tlie  city  indeed  had  been  iHit  of  little  use  to  them 
in  gainini^  the  victory  over  tlie  enemy ;  and  there  was  nothing  lost  in 
losing  those  who  neither  hud  more  money  to  scud  them  (for  the  soldiers 
now  provided  it  for  themselvcH),  nor  yet  good  counsel  to  gire  them,  iHiidi 
is  the  great  superiority  of  a  city  over  a  camp.  (>n  the  contrary,  as  eonn- 
sellors  the  other  party  liad  done  wrong,  by  subv(?rting  the  laws  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  themselves  were  striving  to  maintain  and  to  cause  to 
be  maintained.  Alkibiades,  too,  would  gladly  secure  them  the  alliance  of 
the  king,  should  they  grant  to  him  security  of  person  and  a  restoration 
to  his  country.  And  lastly,  most  important  of  nil,  should  they  fail  at 
every  point,  yet,  having  so  large  a  fleet  as  they  had,  tJierc  were  many 
places  for  them  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  would  And  botli  cities  and 
territory." 

Thus  we  see  the  army  in  revolt  against  the  State;  or  rather, 
in  the  language  of  Thrasyboulos,  the  State  had  revolted  against 
the  army,  —  for  Athens  was  no  longer  in  Athens,  but  on  board  the 
fleet,  whither  a  war  so  long  protracted 
had  called  the  bravest  citizens.  Hence- 
forth the  city  was  dependent  upon  the 
army ;  the  army  belonged  to  the  ablest 
man,  and  the  ablest  man  was  Alkibi- 
ades.     The    oligarchy    had   depended  kkkt«,ax  octob..u,... 

upon  him  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Persia ;  but  he  had  promised  more 
than  he  was  able  to  perform,  and  his  new  friends,  believing  them- 
selves  tricked,  left  him  in  exile.  The  role  of  exile  was,  however, 
burdensome  to  Alkibiades,  and  the  troubles  which  distracted  his 
country  appeared  to  him  the  best  occasion  which  his  genius  for 
intrigue  could  require  to  re-enter  Athens,  perhaps  in  triumph. 
Repulsed  from  one  side,  he  turned  to  the  other,  caused  inquiry'  to 
be  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  army  at  Samos,  and  obtained 
from  them  a  hearing.  Not  long  before  he  had  declaimed  against 
a  popular  government:  he  now  praised  and  extolled  it;  at  the 
same  time  he  dazzled  the  soldiers  by  his  false  promisM.     He  guar- 

>  Ilnwi  u(  ArtMda  AaMryathb,  rlRfat proik. willilht <|ab»r oa 
KPfrmeON  ♦ANIAZ.    Cow  lying  ttown,  lo  tlw  ri^ 
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uiiteed  tliLMu  the  friendship  of  Tissaphcrnes,  his  subsidies,  and  the 
aid  of  the  Phoenician  fleet.  Unanimously  they  proclaimed  him  one 
of  tlie  generals.  It  was  necessary  to  produce  a  belief  in  the  friend- 
ship of  the  governor  of  Sardis;  Alkibiudes  visited  the  court  of  the 
satrap,  and  availed  himself  of  his  new  dignity  to  obtain  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  Skilfully  playing  this  double  game,  he  succeeded, 
says  Thucydides,  in  gaining  an  influence  over  Tissaphernes  by 
means  of   the   Athenians,   and   over  the   Athenians    by   means  of 
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Tissaphernes.  That  which  was  of  least  importance  to  him  he 
obtained:  he  produced  ill-feeling  between  Tissaphernes  and  the 
Spartans. 

The  army  in  their  eagerness  wished  to  sail  at  once  for  Pei- 
raieus  and  overthrow  the  oligarchy.  It  would  have  been  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue;  but  Alkibiades  restrained  the  ardor  of  the  troops, 
representing  to  them  that  in  quitting  Samos  they  would  abandon 
Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  to  the  enemy.  This  delay  very  nearly 
ruined  Athens,  threatened  at  the  same  moment  by  the  treason  of 
the  Four  Hundred  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  Peloponnesians.  But 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  Alkibiades  not  to  return  until  by  some 
great  service  he  had  commanded  public  gratitude. 

Meantime  an  opposition  had   developed  among  the  Four  Hun- 

*  From  Stackelberjj,  La  Grhce.  ITie  view  is  taken  from  the  north.  In  the  middle  is  the 
niaU  ifllaod  which  is  united  by  the  bridges  to  Boiotia  on  the  right,  and  Eaboia  on  the  left. 
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dred,  under  the  leadership  of  TherameneM  and  AnMtarchos.  These 
men  were  not  at  all  friends  of  the  democracy,  and  they  bad  not 
received  the  share  of  power  to  which  they  aspired,  and  they 
were  ready  for  a  new  revolution.  They  first  proposed  that  the 
assembly  of  the  Five  Thousand,  which  had  been  until  now  only  a 
name,  should  be  called   together  in  fact.     Then  they  alarmed  the 


coumw  or  nuc  ntirrLK  or  nritK  at  samo*.* 


people  as  to  the  design  of  the  new  fort  which  was  in  prooess  off 
construction  at  Peimieus,  and  so  successfully  that  its  very  builders 
aided  in  demolishing  it  Its  destruction  was  scarcely  completed 
when  a  Spartan  fleet  of  forty-two  vessels  was  reported  off  the 
coast  of  Salamis.  and  there  was  a  general  outcry  that  these  were 
the  enemies  for  whose  aid  the  fort  had  been  prepared.  The  Athe- 
nians on   receiving  the   intelligence  hastened  to  Peiraieus.    They 


>  Pron  ChoiMol-GoaAer.  Koya^  pkfreaque  Jan»  fiwyfcn  ■Wtwii.  Atku.  pvt  I.  pL  59. 
AcroMi  Um  Unit  b  mn  tlM  mm!  of  Aiia  aad  Moant  Mykal*.  For  »  pba  of  Um  nriaa  of  Ud» 
iMopb,  M  BM,  4t  Cmr.  MUb.,  vd.  it.  (ISSC)  p.  SSS,  aad  pL  It. 
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manned  the  walls,  and  availing  themt^clves  of  all  the  galleys 
either  afloat  or  ready  to  be  launched,  they  made  ready  to  meet 
tlie  Peloponnesians ;  but  the  latter,  seeing  their  intended  attack 
thus  prepared  for,  sailed  past  Peiraieus  and  threatened  Euboia. 
Upon  this,  thirty-six  Athenian  triremes  put  out  to  sea,  with  the 
intention  of  protecting  Eretria;  but  the  Peloponnesians  attacked 
and  defeated  them,  taking  twenty-two  vessels.  On  news  of  this 
victory  Eretria  at  once  revolted,  and  with  the  city  the  whole 
island;  and  shortly  after,  to  secure  the  allied  troops  an  easy  pis- 
sage  at  all  times,  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Euripos,  defended 
by  two  towers  (411  b.  c). 

Thucydides  testifies  that  the  news  of  the  disaster  in  Sicily  did 
not  produce  such  extreme  discouragement  as  that  of  the  revolt  of 
Euboia.  Attika  lost  at  once  her  bulwark  and  her  granary  ;  shut 
in  by  Dekeleia  and  by  Euboia,  she  was  threatened  with  famine. 
There  was  no  hope  ,from  the  army  of  Samos,  and  a  fear  that  at 
any  moment  the  victorious  fleet  of  the  enemy  might  arrive.  It 
was  the  advice  of  the  Syracusans,  after  this  victory,  to  advance 
directly  upon  Peiraieus ;  but  the  Spartans  hesitated,  and  thus  lost 
their  opportimity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  consternation  which  followed  this  defeat 
the  Athenians  did  not  fail,  however,  to  equip  twenty  triremes  more 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  But  the  disaster  served  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  oligarchy.  An  assembly  was  convoked ;  it  was 
voted  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  place  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  Five  Thousand ;  also,  that  every  citizen  who 
served  as  a  heavy  armed  soldier  should  be  part  of  that  body,  and 
that  no  one  should  receive  pay  for  the  discharge  of  any  civil  func- 
tion. "  Many  other  assemblies  were  also  held  subsequently,"  says 
Thucydides,  "in  which  they  appointed  persons  to  frame  a  code  of 
laws  and  everything  else  requisite  for  the  government.  And  dur^ 
ing  the  first  period  of  this  constitution  the  Athenians  appear  to 
have  enjoyed  the  best  polity  they  ever  did.  at  least  in  my  time'; 
for  the  blending  together  of  the  few  and  the  many  was  effected 
with  moderation,  and  this  was  what  first  raised  the  State  up  again 
after  the  disastrous  occurrences  which  had  taken  place."  Tliis  just 
balance  was  not,  however,  established,  as  Thucydides  would  seem 
to  indicate,  by  a  new  constitution, — a  blending  of  aristocracy  and 
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democracy;  for  tlie  former  institutions  were  leatoied  in  full  vigor, 
and  the  limit  of  the  number  of  voters  was  soon  obliterated:  it 
was  a  result  of  the  moderation  and  {latriotism  of  the  reviving 
democracy. 

The  oligarchical  party  had  ruled  four  months.  Its  end  w.w 
worthy  of  the  means  it  had  Uiken  to  usurp  the  authority,  —  most 
of  the  Four  Hundred  took  refuge  with  the 
Spartans  at  Dekelcia.  One  of  them,  Aris- 
tarchos,  signalized  his  exile  by  an  act  of 
treason.  He  marched  with  a  band  of  Scy- 
thian archers  to  Oinoe,  a  fortress  in  Attika, 
at  the  moment  besieged  by  the  Boiotians 
and  Corinthians.     He  announced  that  peace 

ATHKMfAK  MKAI>ft«' 

had  been  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 

having  as  one  of  its  conditions  a  stipulation  that  the  fortress 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boiotians  ;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Four  or  five  years  later,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  Aristarchos  was  ])ut  to  death.  Antiphon  met 
the  same  fate.'  This  man,  who  had  commanded  or  permitted  so 
many  assassinations,  obtained,  from  the  very  people  whom  he  was 
about  to  betray  to  Sparta,  a  public  trial.'  He  was  allowed  to 
plead  his  cause,  to  insult  his  judges,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
an  oration  whose  eloquence  has  protected  his  memory  against 
the  .severe  judgment  which  is  his  due.  The  accusers  of  Antiphon 
were  two  men,  formerly  members  of  the  council  of  the  Four 
Hundred ;  at  this  moment  they  seemed  impiissioned  lovers  of 
liberty,  but  only  recently  they  had  been  usurpers,  and  were  soon 
to  be  so  a  second  time !     Kritias,  a  man  who  was  later  to  become 

1  Uarmodiw  and  AristofdUm,  on  Atbenbo  tttd* ;  frooi  the  Bnii  rft  Cmt.  JUO^  voL 
nit.  (18S4)  pL  UL  Not.  71  sod  72.     Cf.  Vol.  II.  pp.  tS  and  t4. 

*  In  jndglag  of  Um  whole  affair  I  do  not  njrnpathlM  with  the  wverilj  of  Orole  towards 
Antiphon  and  Ut  aevompUccn.  Up  eloew  a  cooiporiaoa  bHwof  tho  mtoAtntm  aad  potrioUe 
nmdael  of  the  annjr  of  Santos  with  the  erto— ,  poridy,  and  treasM  of  Aa  ariHoovde  party  by 
th<>M  word* :  "  Had  their  domlakMi  lasted, ...  no  saatfaamt  woaM  ha^  basa  Wl  to  the  Athe- 
nian moltitode  cMvpt  fear.  senrfHty,  or.  at  bssi,  a  taaw  aad  daaU»  sanaaahy  lo  Isadws  whoai 
they  aeithor  chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who  Nfard  dllariat  Ibnas  of  gofiraaaat  as 
diaUainiished  froai  each  other  aataly  bgr  the  feoUags  wUdi  aaeh  tsadt  to  hwpha  la  angbliaias 
as  wall  as  cHtsana,  tho  ooalcaiporaaaoas  seaaas  of  Athaaa  aad  Saaos  vfll  mfgHk  lartiaiUtra 
rovparlsoas  batwasa  OraclaB  oligarchy  aad  Oiadaa  diorracy  **  {Hitttrf  ^f  Otmm,  ah.  faril.). 
Cortias  hoUs  the  mmm  opiaioa. 

■  Oa  belag  eoadeaiasd,  he  took  hu  rg?aags  by  calUag  hii  Jadgat  **a  ahaaea  crowd.** 
mXkm  veis  ^xU%%wm  (Arteode,  Etkk.  Bmdtm^  W.  ft.  f  57). 
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a  tyrant,  called  for  the  return  of  Alkibiaden.  Plir3'nicho8  had  Ikh-u 
assassinated  un  returning  from  his  errand  Xo  S|mrUi,  a  few  days  be- 
fore tlie  insurrection  of  Peiraieus.  An  active  hatred  followed  him 
even  into  the  tomb;  a  prosecution  was  set  on  foot,  which  lasted 
nineteen  months  and  ended  by  a  condemnation.  His  bones  were 
exhumed  and  thrown  out  of  Attika,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
his  assassins  were  recompensed,  and  their  names  associated  with 
those  of  Ilarmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  the  founders  of  Atlicnian 
liberty.  This  apology  for  political  assassination  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  philosopher  evil;  it  was  not  so  regarded  in  ancient  times.* 


HI.  VicTOKY  OF  Kyzikos  ;  Alkibiades  at  Athens. 

While  Athens  was  thus  losing  and  regaining  her  liberty,  mili- 
tary operations  conjbinued.  The  Peloponnesians  had  counted  upon 
the  disorganization  of  the  army  of  Samos. 
This  expectation  had  been  disappointed  by  the 
discipline  and  patriotism  of  the  troops;  but 
the  news  from  Athens  had   been  sufficient  to 

♦SOLD  COIN."  1  1     f         •  r     A  I        1  T  i  i 

cause  the  defection  of  Abydos,  Lamp.sakos,  and 
Byzantion.       Fortunately    Tissaphernes    caused    the    allies    to    lose 
eighty  days;  and  when  the  Spartan  Mindaros, 
no  longer  expecting  anything  from  the  satrap, 
listened    to   the   propositions  of  Pharnabazos. 
who  invited  him  towards  the  Hellespont,  fifty- 
five  Athenian  galleys  followed  the  sixty-seven  u^m  coix.» 
hostile  triremes  and  gained,  near  Sestos,  a  sig- 
nal victory.     It  was  the  first  advantage  secured  by  Athens  since  the 
disaster  in  Sicily.*    A  second  action,  near  Abydos,  lasted  all  day. 

I  See  Vol  II.  p.  25. 

*  Stater  of  Abydos.  Thewin^t-U  Nike  sacrificing  a  rain.  Ki-^irM-.  vn-^n-  {<>  uu-  right;  U- 
fore  the  bird,  an  aphlaston  (ornament  of  a  vesM'l's  prow.)  The  whole  in  an  incused  square.  , 

*  Stater  of  I.Ampsakos.  Head  of  Pan,  left  profile.  Reverse :  fore-part  of  a  hippocain[>us 
galloping  and  flying  to  the  right. 

*  With  the  recital  of  these  events  closes  the  eighth  and  last  volume  which  we  have  of  the 
work  of  Thucydides.  Xenophon  follows  him  with  the  Hellenics,  but  does  not  equal  him. 
Indeed,  in  the  eighth  book  the  genius  of  Thucydides  seems  enfeebled,  or  possibly  he  was  not 
al>le  to  complete  the  work  him!>elf. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  bas-relief  from  the  balustrade  of  the 
tenple  of  Athene  Nike  (the  Wingless  Victory):  from  a  pliotograph. 


vicruKY. 
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Towards  evening  Alkibiades  appeared  with  twenty  triremes;  and 
this  unlooked-for  help  gave  the  victory  to  the  Athenians,  who 
oafitared  thirty  vessels  (October,  411   B.C.).     But  there 


BROXZF.   rolN.I 


MLVKR   com.* 
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of  money,  and  Alkibiades,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  from 
Tiasaphemes,  went  to  visit  the  satrap ;  but  the  latter,  who  thought 
it  desirable  to  make  advances  to  Sparta 
at  the  moment,  arrested  his  former  friend 
and  held  him  thirty  days  a  prisoner  at 
Sardis.  Alkibiades  found  means  to  es- 
cape; to  compromise  Tissaphemes,  he 
gave  out  that  it  was  by  the  satrap's 
order  that  he  had  been  released,  and  at  once  hastened   to  rejoin 

the  fleet.  There  were  now  only  forty-five 
galleys  at  Sestos,  many  flying  squadrons  hav- 
ing been  detached  to  scour  the  coasts  and 
levy  contributions;  for  money  was  the  most 
important  thing  \h  this  war,  —  without  it  the 
galleys  lay  idle  in  the  harbor;  with  it  aux- 
iliaries could  be  found  everj'where, —  rowers 
for  the  vessels,  hoplites  for  the  land  engagements.  When  these 
detached  triremes  had   rejoined    the   main    body,   which   was   thus 

>  Cote  «l  Swdlt.  HwKi,  vwUed  aad  wmHbx  •  nurd  mmn.  of  ih<>  loaul  KjrWa,  rigis 
poila.  rtt—a,  lb*  dty't  bmm:  OAPAKX  Bevrrse:  CAPAIANQN  B  NBOBOTON.  la^ 
of  Artamif  of  Ephwot,  fUDding,  front  faea,  Iwtww  »  wbaaMsr  mmI  a  poppgr. 

•  Coin  of  Kjsikot.  XOTUPA.  llMd  ol  Xtimmh  Soldm.  \mnUd  mA  Mflad.  Ml  pr». 
tU.  R«v«rw :  KYZt(«|Mr].  Uoa'*  bMd.  to  Um  M t,  vWi  op«i  mmtk  ml  imihJiJ  tofw. 
UttdOT  H  a  toaajr^Ui. 

•  arm,  to  iht  left,  with  wtafi  nOawl  above  tW  bMk.  koUl^  a  n— yJA  la  om  of  Imt 
rUw*.    BavwM^  iaeaaad  aqnara.    (BtUi— .) 

«  UmnXtm  flgara,  aado,  to  tlio  kll,  oa»  knoa  oa  tko  yoaai,  aad  iMad  iwarted.  Tbit 
■wnHw,  who  MMM  to  paraonlfjr  Torror  (^49n),  has  a  Haa*»  iMad  aad  two coafcad  «la|a;  ka 
Iwlda  ia  Ida  laft  hmi  tkm  taaay  JA.  aaiblaai  ol  Uwd^  al  KpiSkm.  S»«a*M^ 
(Flailiaat) 
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increaaed  in  number  to  t-igla^-six  vesselsy  Alkibiades  formed  a 
skilful  plan  to  tfurprise,  near  Kyzikos,  the  sixty  galleys  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  whole  hostile  fleet,  driven  in  disorder  upon 
the  coast,  was  taken  or  destroyed;   the  hoplites  on  board  having 

landed,  were  defeated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assistance  of  tiie  satrap's 
troops,  and  Mindaros  was  killed 
( February,  410  b.  c).  Hermokrates, 
who  took  his  place,  wrote  to  the 
ephors:  "All  is  lost!  Mindaros  is 
dead ;  we  have  no  supplies :  what 
can  i  do  /  "  In  this  laconic  message  there  was,  however,  nothing 
Spartan.  Jjacedffimon,  fallen  from  her  high  hopes,  offered  to  nego- 
tiate, on  the  terms  that  each  city  should  keep  what  it  possessed. 
But  Athens,  seeing  a  prospect  of  better  fortunes,  believed  that  by 
constancy  she  could  obtain  what  she  wished.     She  had  lost  too  much 


IIXKR    fOIV. 
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BUIP'S   PROW.* 
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—  Euboia,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Miletos,  and  many  other  islands — to  be 
willing  to  lay  down  her  arms.  A  few  cities,  moreover,  were  return- 
ing voluntarily  to  their  allegiance,  Thasos,  ravaged  since  its  defec- 
tion by  civil  war,  expelled  the   Spartan  governor. 

Alkibiades  made  good  use  of  the  victory  of  Kyzikos.  This 
city  had  been  lately  taken  and  ransomed ;  Perinthos  and  Selym- 
bria  opened  their  gates  or  gave  money.  Opposite  Byzantion  he 
fortified  Chrysopolis,  and  left  there  thirty  galleys  to  levy  the  trib- 

»  Com  of  Perinthow.  Laurelli-d  hoa<l  of  Zeus,  right  profile.  Reverse:  nEPIN[ft«r]; 
two  fore-p&rts  of  horses  united,  gallopiug  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  exergue,  a  magis- 
trate's name :  MAKIZ. 

*  .  .  wtipStm  ntfiptf  .   .  .  (Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  28). 

*  Tunny-fi.xh  d»'<-orated  with  fillets.     Reverw,  incused  square.     (Electrum.) 

*  EO  AI  nONTIKOY.  A  man  on  a  ship's  prow;  in  the  field  a  monogram.  Reverse  of  a 
bronze  coin  of  Byzantion,  the  obverse  bearing  a  helmetcd  head  of  the  hero  Byzas  ("see  Vol.  II. 
p.  129)      It  was  Cf)ined  under  the  Roman  rule. 

*  Coin  of  Selymbria.     Cock,  to  the  left      Reverse:  2AAY[/i/3ptai'ii»] ;  wheat-ear. 
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ute  of  a  tenth   on   the   value  of   merchandiae  brought   from   Um 
Kuxinu.' 

The  year  409  B.  c.  was  leas  fortunate.  Sparta  recovered  Pylos, 
the  Megarian^  regained  possession  of  Nisaia,  and  the  Athenian 
general  Thrasyllos  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Ephesos.  Some  suo- 
oessful   ravages   made   by  Alkibiades   upon   the   territory  of  Phar> 


Tin 


I1».NT.* 


nabazos  were  not  a  compensation.  But  some  months  later  he 
recovered  Byzantion,  and  his  colleagues  forced  Chalkedon  to  return 
to  its  allegiance  to  Athens,  Phamabazos  vainly  attempting  to  save 
it.  Abandoned  by  Sparta  and  in  serious  danger,  the  satrap  nego- 
tiated: he  promised  subsidies,  and  engaged  to  conduct  an  Athe- 
nian embassy  to  the  Great  King.* 

We  find  so  rarely  any  cause  to  praise  Sparta  that  it  is  fitting 
here   to   mention    an   act   of  justice.     It  was  a  Bysuitine  who, 


w  th> 


-<,  i.  1, 11  «f  M9. 

h.    The  riew  hi  taken  fmai  Kriakcai,  M  lb*  >rialie  coML 
'  the  lalaad  o(  Imbro*. 

.  t<«r.  40S-40S  B.  c  Umto  «m  Irabfy  ttiaiiwif  <«  « 
iMbwof  i>nuu>agslMtwvd«raMliow9d  hy  Dmaomkmm  Im  kk 
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t  the  Spartan  garrison,  had  opened  the  gates  to  Alkibiades. 
Being  accused  of  treason  at  Spiirta,  he  replied  that  he  was  a 
fiyzantine,  and  not  a  Spartan ;  that  seeing,  not  liucedienion,  but 
Byzantion,  in  danger,  where  the  Athenians  maintained  a  close 
blockade,  and  the  Peloponneaian  garrison  con»uiued  the  small 
amount  of   provisions  that  remained,  while  the  inhabitants,  their 
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wives  and  their  children,  were  dying  of  hunger,  he  liad  not  so 
much  given  up  the  city  as  he  had  saved  it  from  the  horrors  of 
war;  that  in  this  he  had  only  followed  the  maxims  of  the  best 
citizens  of  Sparta,  who  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  things  right 
and  honorable  the  doing  good  to  one's  country.  At  these  words 
the  Spartans  broke  out  in  applause,  and  the  Byzantine  was 
acquitted   of  the   charge. 

After  the  great  successes  gained  in  the  Propontis,  the  Athenian 
fleet  sailed  away  from  this  region,  where  its  ascendancy  was  fully- 
recognized.    Emerging  from  the  Hellespont,  it  divided :  one  portion, 


*  Ba»-n'Hef  in  the  British  Museum,  without  doubt  r>f  Athenian  origin.  (See  O.  Jahn,  De 
antiquuuimix  Minerrae  fimulacris  AUicis,  p.  23  ;  from  the  -4  ncieni  Mtxrbles  in  the  Brituh  Museum, 
part  1-2,  pi.  41.)  Before  a  trophy,  round  which  is  coiled  the  serpent  of  Athene,  stand  an 
armed  warrior  and  a  woman,  porhaps  a  priestess,  who  holds  out  to  him  a  phiale.  Behind  the 
soldier  is  his  horse,  held  by  a  senrant.     Cf.  a  similar  bas-relief,  VoL  11.  p.  640. 
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uiui»T  Thrasybouloe,  followed  the  Tliraciaii  cuzuiU*.  to  bring  buck 
to  allegiance  the  revolted  cities;  another,  under  Alkibiades,  pro- 
ceeded to  Sanios,  and  thence  to  Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  talents.  The  fleet  finally  met  at  Athens, 
after  having  shown  to  all  the  islands,  to  Thrace,  and  to  Asia 
Minor  the  victorious  standard  of  the  former  onasters  of  the  sea. 
This  return  of  prosperity  was  not  entirely  due  to  Alkibiadee.     Plu- 


GOLI)    WKKATU. 
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tarch  recognizes  no  other;  in  his  rSie  of  biographer  he  ascribes 
everything  to  his  hero.  But  at  the  side  of  the  brilliant  general 
history  shows  his  able  colleagues,  especially  Thnisylx)ulos,  the  con- 
queror at  Sestos;  and  behind  Alkibiades  were  the  Athenian  peo* 
pie,  who  notwithstanding  their  exhaustion  and  their  discords  gave 
him  the  means  of  being  victorious  over  all 
(Greece  and  Persia,  leagued  against  him.  It 
is  not  fitting  that  the  services  of  one  ambi- 
tious man  should  prevent  us  from  recogniz- 
ing in  these  successes  the  part  thnt  belongs 
to  those  who,  having  prepared  for  them  by  their  constancy,  obtaine<l 
them  by  their  courage.  The  Athenians,  however,  forgetting  — 
as  did  later  the  biographer  of  Alkibiades  —  the  treasons  of  the 
adventurer,  gave  him  all  the  honors  of  the  victory.  He  was 
re-elected  general,  and  his  friends  urged  him  to  return,  that  be 
might  enjoy  his  triumph. 

1  DbroTvml  in  the  CrImM,  aad  now  tn  Uw  MwtMi  of  8l  rmiAarg  (tnm  tin  Dtitum 
iMJr«  d«$  amti^mlta  frwyttm  H  ranHumM  of  DnrMibwf  Mid  St^fa^  if.  l.tTA). 

•  Coin  of  Bltiwh.     HmmI  of  Diwrtir,  rifhl  praila.     Rtmtm    BAIYlt     Vi 
pttwteehci,  romd  a  Hoti  of  wImaI  (ffumimmtie  CiromkU,  IMl,  p.  St). 
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He  sailed  for  Athens;  h\»  veHsels,  adorned  with  quaniiiu-.^  oi 
MhieldM  and  other  spoilH,  brouglit  in  their  train  many  hostile  gal- 
leys, and  carried  the  standaii^  iit.tu\  iuok  that  had  been 
destroyed,  — in  all  not  less  than  two  hundred.  As  hu  landed,  the 
people  rushed  to  welcome  him  with  joyous  shouts.  They  saluted 
him,  they  followed  his  steps,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  offering 
him  wreaths;  those  who  could  not  reach  him  gazed  at  him  from 
a  distance,  old  men  pointed  him  out  to  the  young.^ 


H0R8R'8    head.* 


The  people  having  assembled,  Alkibiades  addressed  them,  de- 
ploring his  own  misfortunes,  gently  and  modestly  complaining  of 
the  Athenians,  and  ascribing  all  that  he  had  suffered  to  some  evil 
power  jealous  of  his  fame,  lit  then  spoke  of  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy,  and  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  take  courage.  Public  senti- 
ment was  strongly  in  his  favor,  wreaths  of  gold  were  decreed  him, 
he  was  declared  general  in  chief  by  land  and  sea,  all  his  }X)sses- 
sions  were  restoi-ed  to  him,  and  the  Eumolpidai  and  the  heralds 
were  ordered  to  retract  the  maledictions  pronounced  agTiinst  him 
by  order  of  the  people.  They  all  revoked  them  except  the  hiero- 
phant   Theodoros,  who  said :     *  If   he   have   done   no  harm  to  the 

•  I  omit  many  details  of  an  exag^rated  cliaracter  pxen  by  Plutarch.  The  narrative  of 
Xenophon.  more  simple  and  truthful,  repremnt^  Alkibiades  as  arriving  with  twenty  galleys 
only,  and  only  daring  to  land  escorted  by  friends. 

'  Head  of  Selene's  hone  (eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon),  in  the  British  Maseam  ; 
from  a  photograph. 
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city,  I  have  not  cursed  hiiir'  (June,  408  B.C.).  In  their  hearU, 
however,  the  priests  never  forgave  him  who  had  made  sport  of 
their  sacred  rites;  the  Euniolpidai  had  opposed  liis  recall,  and 
retained  against  him  an  implacable  hatred.  He  had  made  hi« 
entrance  into  Athens  on  the  day  when  the  protecting  goddess  of 
the  city  seemed  to  be  absent  from  it,  when  her  temple  was  closed 
and  the  sacred  veils  and  ornaments  of  her  statue  were  taken  off 
and  washed.  It  was  the  custom  that  all  public  life  should  lie  sus- 
pended during  this  time,  when  Athene  Polias  was  no  longer  among 
iicr  people.  Of  this  day  of  mourning  Alkibiadcs  had  made  a 
festival,  thus  angering  the  goddess,  the  devout  alleged,  and  bring- 
ing misfortunes  upon  himself.' 

However,  there  was  no  delay  in  oflfering  all  possible  flatteries 
to  Alkibiadcs.  A  hundred  galleys  awaited  him  at  Peiraieus,  with 
fifteen  hundred  hoplites  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  Before 
setting  out  he  made  one  of  those  brilliant  expeditions  which  he 
loved,  and  which  exhibited  him  as  a  pious  and  ze^ilous  defender  of 
the  gods.  It  had  \yxien  the  ancient  custom  at  the  celebration  of 
tbe  Eleusinian  Mysteries  to  carry  the  statue  of  lakchos  to  Eleusis 
along  the  Sacred  Road.  But  during  the  eight  years  that  the 
Spartans  had  ravaged  Attika  it  had  been  impossible  to  go  to  the 
temple  except  by  sea;  only  a  few  persons  made  the  voyage,  and 
some  of  the  sacred  rites  could  not  be  [.erformed.  Alkibiadcs  ciused 
the  procession  again  to  go  by  the  Sacred  Road  with  tbe  usual 
solemnity.  He  escorted  it  with  his  whole  army ;  and  the  S])artans 
at  Dekeleia,  either  restrained  by  the  fear  of  his  troops  or  reluctant 
to  interrupt  a  religious  ceremony,  made  no  attack. 

**  Alkibiadcs  by  this  conduct  gained  the  affection  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
lower  class  of  tbe  cittiens  to  sUch  a  degree  that  they  conceived  a  most 
violent  desire  to  have  him  for  their  king;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  as 
to  say  to  him  that  he  must  abolish  ail  decrees  and  laws,  must  send  away 
all  li);lit-mindi*d  persons  who  disturlied  the  State  by  their  talk,  and  d<*oidr  all 
thingH  by  his  own  will,  paying  no  attention  to  those  who  calumuiatod  him. 
It  is  not  known  what  his  views  were  in  regard  to  a  tyranny,  but  the  mo«t 
induontial  citizens,  fearing  the  results  of  this  popular  favor,  urged  his  s|icod,v 
d('|iarturv,  funiishing  him  with  everything  that  lie  wished,  and  with  tin* 
colleagues  that  he  seleeted  for  himself.** 

>  8m  abmrv.  p.  IM. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth  there  was  in  all 
this;  but  it  is  certain  that  Alkibiades  seemed  at  that  time  in 
a  position  to  bring  the  existing  state  of  things  promptly  to  an 
ttnd.     Yet  there  were  great  ditiiculties  in  the  way.     Unwalled  or 


ARMKD   KPHRBOS   OS  nOR8KBACK.> 

ill-defended  cities  had  been  easily  captured  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  well-fortified  and  pow- 
erful places  like  Rhodes,  Kos,  Chios,  and  Miletos.  An  attempt 
upon  Andros  was  a  failure.     This  defeat  was  unimportant;  but  the 

*  Pointing  on  a  rue,  from  tlie  manufactory  of  Euphronios,  now  in  the  I»uvre,  and  for  the 
ftptt  time  refirewnted.  In  front  of  the  hortic  are  the  words:  Ev^/xSnor  rmUa-tv.  Th«'  artirt 
rppretents  on  horseback  an  ephebos,  wearing;  on  hin  hoad  a  pptn^ofi,  clad  in  a  short  chiton 
and  a  handMine  mantle,  and  having  tmotii  on  his  feet.  Si^e  W.  Klein,  Euphronios,  eine  Studie 
xur  GeschielUe  rf<rr  griechi*rhen  VoMenmalerei  (1886).  p.  82. 
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news  which  met  Alkibiades  on  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor  was  of 
vast  importance,  and  checked  all  his  movements.  Darius  had  just 
given  to  Cyrus,  his  son,  the  government  of  the  maritime  provinces 
recently  held  by  Tissaphemes,  and  the  satrapies  of  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
and  Kappadokia  (408  B.C.).  Tissaphemes  had  supported  by  turns 
the  two  rival  Greek  States,  with  the  intention  of  helping  each  to 
ruin  the  other,  in  the  interests  of  his  master.  Cyrus  had  other 
plans:  it  was  his  intention  at  a  future  day  to  dispute  the  crown 
with  his  brother;  and  among  the  resources  which  he  sought  to 
prepare  for  himself  he  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Greek 
people  most  famed  for  courage,  —  namely,  the  Spartans.  For  the 
well-planned  duplicity  of  Tissaphemes  he  substituted,  therefore,  an 
unreserved  support  of  the  cause  of  Lacedsemon ;  and  as  a  first 
token  of  his  favor  he  laid  hands  upon  the  Athenian  deputies 
wliom  Phamabazos  was  conducting  to  the  Great  King,  and  put 
them  in  prison,  where  they  remained  three  years. 


rV.  —  Ltsandros;   Battle  of  Arginousai  (406  B.C.)  and  of 
AiGospoTAMOi  (406  B.C.);   Subjugation  of  Athsns. 


The  Peloponnesians  had  at  this  time  as  leader  a  worthy  rival 
of  Alkibiades,  brave,  but  also  adroit,  insinuating,  and  flexible,  will- 
ing in  case  of  need  to  abandon  the  highway  and  seek  to  reach 
the  goal  by  tortuous  foot- 
paths, —  endowed,  in  a 
word,  with  qualities  which 
were  as  a  rule  lacking 
to  the  Spartan  generals, 
<(iialities  which  sometimes 
make  successful,  but  do 
not  always  make  honest, 
statesmen,  —  Lysandros 

by  name.    On  his  father's  side  he  claimtn]  descent  from  llomkles,  but 
his  mother  was  a  foreigner,  possibly  a  Helot ;  so  that  he  was  not  even 

>  B— rdhw  hmd  d  lltnkUm,  rifkt  protte,  eo««r«d  wHh  a  lloa'a  ckin.  R«trtTw: 
XAPAIANON.  Zmn  vumling,  to  tiMkfl,  boMlat  mi  Mfl«>  la  Um>  right  hand;  In  ibr  6rkl,  the 
unmatnm  td  m  ■uHtitrmie**  ■■■>     Cofai  of  latrr  data  tlHm  tlw  tin*  of  AlrxMKlar. 
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of  full  citizenship.  Tliis  Htain  upon  his  birth,  which  kept 
him  out  of  the  highest  positions,  compelled  him  to  more  effort ; 
for  success  he  needed  tlie  fox's  craft  as  well  as  the  lion's  strength, 
and  he  believed  too  much  in  dexterity  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
probity.  "  Children  are  amused  with  huckle-bones."  he  used  to 
say,  '*  and  men  with  promises ; "  and  he  did  not  despair  of  being 
one  day  recognized  as  a  tnie  descendant  of  Ilerakles,  and  wor- 
thy, as  such,  of   the   title  of  king. 

Lysandros  did  not  allow  the  friend.ship  oi  i  miis  to  grow  cool; 
he   hastened   to  Sanlis.   where  the   prince   had    his   residence,  and 

obtained  from  him  a  subsidy, 
by  which  it  was  po.ssible  for 
Sparta  to  raise  the  sailor's 
pay  to  four  obols.  Athens 
gave  but  three,  and  Lysan- 
dros expected  thus  to  bring 
about  numerous  desertions; 
he  did  so  in  fact,  and  was 
able  shortly  to  arm  ninety 
galleys.  This  dawning  power 
ought  to  have  been  crushed 
with  a  bold  and  sudden  blow. 
Alkibiades,  —  who  loved  too 
much  those  adventurous  ex- 
peditions where,  under  pre- 
text of  plundering  in  the 
interests  of  Athens,  he  plun- 
dered for  himself,  —  instead 
of  remaining  at  the  head  of 
the  fleet,  occupied  himself  in  obtaining  money  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  allies,  as  at  Kyme,  where  he  ravaged  the  territory.  The 
lieutenant,  whom  he  had  left  at  Notion  with  express  orders  not 
to  fight,  disobeyed  and  was  killed,  and  fifteen  galleys  were  lost 
(407  B.C.). 

At  the  .same  time  news  was  received  at  Athens  of  the  loss  of 
Teos  and  also  of  Delphinion,  —  the  only  fort  that  the  Athenians 


PLAYRR   WITH    HUCKLR-BONKS.! 


*  Fipirine  of  te^^»-cotU^  from  the  Collection  de  Clercq  (from  the  Montanentt  de  Part 
imrique,  of  O.  Rayet). 
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held  in  the  island  of  Chios.  The  greater  the  expectations  had 
been  as  to  Alkibiades,  the  more  violent  was  the  anger  which 
broke  forth  agiiinst  him.  One  of  his  enemies  came  from  the  army 
to  Athens  to  accuse  him  of  giving  important  posts  to  his  con- 
vivial companions.  His  extravagance  and  his  exactions  were  also 
brought  up  against  him ;  he  was  accused  of  having  built  strong- 
holds in  Thrace,  whither  he  might  at  need  retire,  —  wiiich  seeme<l 
a  proof  of  treason.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  recently  shown 
to  the  conqueror  of  Kyzikos,  the  people  had  but  too  good  reason 
to  suspect  the  man  who  had  caused  Gylippos  to  be  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse and  Dekeleia  to  be  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  who  had  incited 
Chios  and  Miletos  to  revolt,  and  had  brought  on  a  terrible  war. 
But  it  was  with  a  very  imprudent  thoughtlessness  that  a  new  act 
of  trea.son  on  his  part  was  now  as!<umed,  and  ten  generals,  Konon 
among  their  number,  were  appointed  in  his  place.  Even  the  army 
no  longer  favored  Alkibiades.  Not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he 
collected  some  foreign  soldiers  and  went  to  carry  on  war  in 
Thrace  on  his  own  account.  Thrasyboulos,  involved  in  the  di.*»- 
grace  of  Alkibiades,  was  deprived  of  his  command ;  hut  the 
upright  Athenian  did  not  feel  him.Helf  .it  liberty  to  punish  his  fel- 
low-citizens for  their  error:  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  fleet  in 
the  rank  to  which  they  had  seen  fit  to  degrade  him  (407  B.C.). 

This  fact  does  honor  to  the  citizen;  let  us  note  one  which 
honors  the  State.  Some  time  later,  a  man  proscribed  by  Athens 
and  by  Rhodes,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  popular  aui.He,  the  most 
active  of  the  agents  between  Sparta  and  Persia,  Doreios  by  name, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  The  law  of  that  period 
<. tiled  for  his  death;  but  Doreios  had  gained  three  wreaths  at 
Olympia,  seven  at  Nemea,  and  eight  in  the  Isthmian  Games. 
When  the  Athenians  beheld  as  a  pri.soner  under  sentence  of  death 
the  man  who  had  been  so  often  applauded  by  all  Greece,  they  forgot 
their  displeasure,  and  released  him  without  even  speaking  of  a 
ransom.  The  Spartans  had  not  such  refinement  of  feeling.  A  little 
later,  in  896  B. c,  Rhodes  separated  herself  from  their  alliance; 
Doreios,  then  in  the  Peloponnesos,  had  no  share  in  this  defection, 
but  he  was  sebsed,  conducted  to  Sparta,  and  put  to  death.' 

Meanwhile   the  year  of   command   of  Lysandros  came   to  an 

>  XMwplKm.  HHImka^lt,  19;  PMmmIm.  rl.  7.  i. 
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end.     A  suooessor  was  sent  to  him,  Kallikratidas,  a  genuine  S|)ar- 
tan,  without  artifice,  without  ambition,  incorruptible,  and   having 


HEAD   OF    A    VICTORIOUS   ATHLETE.* 


no  other  intention  than  to  go  straightforward  where  his  country 
required  him  to  go,  even  were  it  to  death.  Before  his  arrival 
Lysandros,   in  order  to   remain  necessary,   had   destroyed   all   the 

*  Archaic  head  of  Parian  marble,  diflcovered  at  Athens,  and  now  in  the  collection  of 
G.  Rampin  (from  a  photograph.  Cf.  O.  Rayet,  Monuments  de  Cart  antique).  The  marble 
was  tintetl.  The  hair,  beard,  and  lips  were  red ;  a  line  of  the  same  color  marked  the  edge  of 
the  eyelids,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  black.  Tliere  was  a  wn-ath  on  the  head,  perhaps  of 
gold,  and  the  representation  seems  to  be  of  an  athlete  or  chariot-driver.  It  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  centurj  B.  c. 
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resources  of  the  fleet,  and  organized  in  the  cities  of  Ionia  a  fac- 
tion which  hoped  to  restore  the  old  tyrannies.  He  foresaw  that 
this  oligarchy  would  have  need  of  foreign  support,  and  he  belicTed 
that  Sparta  would  employ  him  to  sustain  what  he  had  founded 
(406  B.C.). 

Kallikratidas  foiind  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  galleys ;  but 
he  had  no  money.  The  Spartan  general  went  to  Sardis,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  from  Cyrus ;  but  Ly- 
sandros  had  warned  the  Persian  prince  against 
him,  and  Kallikratidas  was  kept  a  whole  day 
waiting  for  an  audience  which  was  finally  re- 

BBOXZB  COIX.' 

fused.     He   left   Sardis,   deploring  the   shame- 
ful dependence  of   the   Greeks   upon   Persian   insolence,  and  deter- 
mined   to  employ   all    his    efforts,   on   returning    home,   to    bring 
about    peace   between   Sparta    and   Athens.      Invited    to   assist   a 
faction  at  Methymna,  he  took  the  place  by  a  sudden  attack,  and 

allowed  it  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers ; 

but  he  refused  to  sell  the  inhabitantn. 

**  While   I   am   in   command,"  he  said, 

**  no  Greek  shall  ever  be  reduced  to  sla- 
Troxzk  coix.t~  '^ery"     Konon,  arriving   too    late    to 

save  Methymna,  was  shut  up  in  Myti- 
lene  by  a  defeat  which  cost  him  thirty  galleys.  Only  forty 
remained,  and  the  enemy  had  one  hundred  and  seventy.  He  sue- 
ci*eded,  however,  in  sending  a  message  to  Athens,  and  by  a  last 
t'flfort,  which  took  all  their  remaining  resources,  the  Athenians  in 
thirty  days  launched  a  hundred  and  ten  vessels.  All  the  citizens 
who  could  be  spared  from  guarding  the  walls  manned  the  galleys, 
together  with  many  metekoi  and  slaves.  To  the  former  was  prom- 
ised citizenship,  to  the  latter  enfranchisement,  and  after  the  vic- 
tory, lands,  which  they  in  fact  received  as  kUroukoi  Forty-five 
vessels  which  had  been  left  at  Samos  rejoined  the  Athenian 
squadron.     The  Peloponnesians,  now  full  of  oonfideDoe,  left  fifty 

*  Coio of  MethjrmiMM.  Hihuni ImmI  of  AUmm,  rigte proiltb  1U««r»  HA0r[^mUm]. 
Arioo  <M  ft  dolphtn,  and  plftyiag  oa  thft  lyr*. 

•  Cofai  of  Mytilme.  Ii««i  of  Zom  Ammm,  right  proik.  iWv«rM:  MYn[X|Mfwli 
■n>  ■toM,  boardod  InaMa  hoad  crowaod  with  hrjr,  oa  •  ymttt*  piov.froMi  Imoi  ia  Ika  alvra, 
aa  aakaofwa  ofa^ort,  p0rlM|M  a  braach  whli  a  fraU  of  mmm  kiad.    la  Um  iaid.  a ' 
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giilleys  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Mytilene,  and  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  went  to  seek  the  enemy. 

The  two  fleets,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  galleys,  the  largest 
armament  that  had  yet  been  seen  in  this  war,  met  at  Arginousai, 
. —  three  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Eulis  (September,  406  b.  c). 
The  superiority  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  Kallikrat- 
idas  was  advised  to  retreat ;  omens  announced  his  death.  He  made 
reply :  "  If  we  are  conquered,  Sparta  can  easily  find  another  fleet ; 
but  if  I  flee,  where  shall  1  recover  my  lost  honor?"  He  was 
defeated,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  perish.     Seventy  galleys  were 


8CKNE   OK    DIVINATION.* 

taken  or  sunk.  The  Athenians  lost  twenty-five ;  but  there  were  few 
slain,  and  many  on  board  escaped  to  shore  over  floating  fragments, 
80  near  were  they  to  the  land.  The  generals  directed  two  of  their 
lieutenants,  Theramenes  and  Thrasyboulos,  to  recover  the  shipwrecked 
and  the  dead,  while  they  themselves  pursued  the  enemy.  A  storm 
coming  down  suddenly  from  Mount  Ida  raised  a  heavy  sea  and  ren- 
dered the  life-saving  work  impossible;  and  many  perished  whose 
bodies  could  not  be  recovered  to  receive  funeral  honors.  To  the 
Greek  mind,  leaving  the  dead  unburied  was  an  act  of  impiety  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  for  its  punishment  was  not  left  to  the  gods  alone. 
Not  long  before  this,  Nikias  had  left  unclaimed  his  right  of  erecting 
a  trophy  of  victory  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  from  the  Corinthians 

*  Vaae-painting,  from  the  Description  de  la  Collection  Czartoryslcl,  pi.  29.  A  priest,  wear- 
ing a  wreath  on  his  head,  examines  the  entrails  of  a  ram  held  extended  on  a  table  by  an 
assistant. 
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defeated  by  him  two  dead  bodies  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  iind, 
rather  than  return  home  without  bringing  the  bones  of  all  who 
had  perished.*  Later,  Chabrias  allowed  a  Spartan  fleet  to  eticape 
which  he  might  have  destroyed  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by 
the  duty  of  searching  for  the  dead.  Undoubtedly,  during  this  long 
maritime  war,  many  soldiers  had  no  other  burial-place  than  the 
sea,  but  at  least  those  bodies  cast  up  by  the  waves  had  been  cared 
for;  at  Arginousai,  however,  this  was  not  done.  The  generals 
had  felt  that  to  complete  their  victory  and  deliver  Konon,  block- 
aded   in    Mytilene.    was    more    patriotic    than    to    delay    for    the 


purpose  of  performing  a  duty  which  others  could  accomplish 
equally  well.  But  the  sacerdotal  families  clamored  loudly,  and  the 
oligarchy,  gladly  shielding  their  rancors  and  hopes  under  a  pretext 
of  religious  zeal,  took  advantage  of  the  worthy  sentiment  of  blind 
and  zealous  devotion  to  promote  their  own  political  interests. 

One  man  was  specially  exposed  to  these  reproaches,  he  who  had 
the  express  duty  of  saving  the  crews  of  the  wrecked  galleys.  To 
turn  away  the  storm  from  himself,  Theramenes  became  the  accuser 
of  the  generals  under  whom  he  had  served.  Six  of  them,  deposed 
from  office,  were  now  in  Athens ;  these  were  prosecuted,  and  were 

>  ThoeyiUdM,  Iv.  44. 

•  PainUng  on  a  vaw  from  Void,  b  Uie  LoysM  C^lhwrioa  of  dw  OiMMf  dit  /Vmcv,  Ko. 
TM.  **  Four  OMO,  dad  In  ibc  long  ItwiTiM,  bear  om  thth  ■boukfarn  a  iHtvr.  trader  whoae  wdfhi 
Umjt  walk  itoopiag ;  on  the  litter  Uaa  Um  dead  ■uu^  kb  haad  forward  and  ancmrrrMl.  Uw  bmly 
wrapped  in  a  nmaUk  onummatad  wUh  — bttddawd  iowara  (Ij^^a  mmrnrntri^).  BrhiiMl 
foUow  two  woawa  wwpiaf  ,  aad  •■  aphaboa  oa  horaabaek  oii/lt  m  laaea.  .  .  .  The  prorr*- 
tkm  aovaa  to  the  left,  toward*  a  toab  doeoraled  with  a  rrrtaafolar  tlala,  oa  wMeh  Is  painir<i 
a  larpaat.  Bajosd  tha  «lda  ia  aaolher  grovp  of  flgvrea :  iral,  a  woawa  gaaHaahnlag  with 
Ullad  anaa;  then  a  ilaplayar;  behlad  thaae  peraoaa,  loar  warrior*,  who  aaaai  to  daare** 
<0.  Rarat,  la  Mtmmmtmt§  dtFArt  mmtifm:  Ctmnii /kuUn), 

vol..  III.  —  IS 
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about  to  reoeive  acquittal,  when  a  man  gave  testimony  against 
them  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  wreck  of  his  galley,  he  was 
clinging  to  an  empty  meal-tub,  and  saw  his  companions  perish  one 
by  one,  each  in  turn  calling  upon  him,  if  he  should  escape,  to 
make  it  known  at  Athens  that  they  had  been  basely  abandoned 
by  their  generals.  At  these  words  the  people  were  filled  with 
excitement;  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  perished  called  for 
vengeance,  and  the  assembly  voted  the  death-penalty.  Against  this 
condemnation  one  upright  man,  Sokrates,  vainly  lifted  his  voice.* 
One  of  the  six  generals  was  the  son  of  Perikles ;  but  his  name  did 
not  avail  to  save  him.  Another,  Diomedon,  who  had  endeavored 
to  have  the  whole  fleet  remain  after  the  battle  and  search  for  the 
shipwrecked  sailors,  accepted  his  sentence  with  manly  resignation. 
"I  hope,**  he  said  to  the  assembly,  "that  this  sentence  will  not 
bring  harm  to  the  city.  Do  not  forget,  Athenians,  to  offer  to  the 
gods  the  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  which  we  promised  in  return 
for  our  victory.**  The  words  were  noble,  but  their  bitter  irony  was 
not  understood  by  the  crowd,  blinded  with  religious  and  political 
excitement.  Athens  repented,  but  not  until  it  was  too  late.*  She 
was  soon  to  expiate,  by  the  incapacity  of  her  generals  at  Aigos- 
potamoi,  this  imjust  extreme  of  an  honorable  sentiment  against 
the  conquerors  at  the  Arginousai  (406  b.  c). 

About  this  time  Sophokles  died,  full  of  years  and  honors,  —  a 
happy  life,  beginning  with  his  country's  liberation,  ending  amid 
the  tumult  of  the  last  Athenian  victory,  and  honored  even  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  did  not  disturb  the  funeral  procession  when 
it  advanced  towards  Kolonos  on  the  road  to  Dekeleia.  His  Antig- 
one,  a  brilliant  consecration  of  the  duty  of  the  living  towards 
the    dead,    had    produced    upon    all    minds    effects    which    were 

*  Xenopbon,  Hellenics,  L  7,  85. 

•  Five  of  the  accusers  were  even  declared  to  have  deceived  the  people,  and  were  tried 
for  the  offence.  Onosandros,  in  his  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  ^ncr&l,  Zrpan;yucor  Xayot,  36, 
wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era :  "  Ix-t  the  general  occupy  himself  with  the 
care  of  the  dead,  without  excusin";  himself  under  pretext  of  time  or  sea.<(on  or  fear  of  losing 
the  battle.  IMety  towards  the  dead  is  a  sacred  duty."  Plato  thought  the  same,  and  all  the 
ancient  world  agreed  in  the  belief.  In  the  Hippias  Major,  25,  he  says :  "  We  cannot  regard  a 
human  being  as  happy,  although  he  may  have  had  all  prosperity,  until  after  he  has  obtained 
M>pultun>.  because  then  only  is  it  certain  that  his  shade  will  not  wander,  restless  and  unhappy, 
as  those  who  have  not  received  burial."  The  denial  of  funeral  ritei  being  understood  to  inflict 
suffering  beyond  the  tomb,  it  occurred  only  in  the  case  of  great  criminals. 
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perhaps  of  lasting  influence.  In  the  same  year  another  puet, 
Aristophanes,  seeing  clearly  at  last  the  true  interesta  of  Athens, 
ventured  to  ask  in  the  theatre  for  the  recall  of  Alkibiades,  which 
was  desired  by  many  of  his  audience.  *' Athens,"  says  the  Dio- 
nysos  of  The  Frogs,  '*  Athens  longs  for,  but  detests  him,  yet  cannot 
do   without   him."     Euripides   opposes   his   recall   becauae  Alkibi- 
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ades  was  a  bad  citizen;  and  Aischylos  replies:  ''One  must  not 
rear  a  lion's  whelp  within  the  city;  above  all,  not  rear  a  lion  in 
the  city:  but  if  one  rear  it,  one  must  submit  to  its  ways.**  And 
Aristophanes  ends  by  reverting  to  the  advice  of  Perikles:  "The 
fleet  is  our  wealth,  the  only  wealth  upon  which  we  can  rely.*'* 
Unhappily  the  poet  received  no  more  confidence  in  this  than  he 
did  when  recommending  the  most  impracticable  measures. 

The  disaster  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  undergone  at  the 
Arginousai  was  great  On  the  demand  of  all  the  allies  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  at  the  request  of  Cyrus  himself,  Lysandros  was 

1  Paiatiaf  «  a  vim  of  the  CoUcetioa  CiartarytU.  froM  tba  Xhaer^timi  bgr  D«  Willi^ 
pi.  tt  (tee  abova,  p.  S85,  Um  iwrvrt*  of  the  vase).  **  TIm  mum  prtaal,  afrflif^  vtwtaf  a 
Uiirri  wraath  oo  Ua  baad,  and  wrapped  la  aa  aaiple  cloak,  per  fan—  a  raBfloaa  carwaoay  al 
a  UglMad  aUar.  Ha  bolda  la  tha  rigbl  baad  a  tvo-haadled  fAMt.  wlik  wUrh  Im  la  aboat  to 
BMdta  a  Ufaatioa.  la  fc«ot  of  tUa  prieac  b  tbe  acolyte  wbon  we  hava  aeva  la  the  olbar  pielaMi^ 
bavlaf  oaljr  •  %bt  drapery  anmad  tbr  wabt ;  1m*  alto  ha*  a  wrratb  of  buval  tm  bb  bead,  aad 
be  bolde  wHb  botb  baad*  a  loag  uplt.  cm  tlw  rod  of  whlcb  la  a  pirce  of  fleeb  wbldi  be  le  abooft 
to  plaaa  la  tba  §?«.  Bablad  tbe  prieec,  at  tbe  left,  le  a  aahmi  of  Iba  Uarie  ordv"  (Da 
Witto,p.M). 
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appointed  to  make  retaliation  for  it  (405  b.  c).  A  Spartan  could 
not  twice  be  admiral ;  Arakos^  invested  with  the  title,  remained  at 
Luccdiemony  and  Lysandros,  as  his  lieutenant,  had  full  authority. 
Cyrus,  in  anticipation  of  his  father's  death,  gave  the  Spartan  all 
the    gold    he    asked,    and    Lysandros    was    able    to    collect   quite 

a  large  fleet,  with  which  he 
boldly  scoured  all  the  iEgaean 
Sea;,  he  even  made  a  descent 
upon  Attika.  To  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  influence  of  Persian 
gold,  which  was  making  so 
many  deserters,  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  decreed  that 
every  prisoner  taken  at  sea 
should  have  his  right  hand  cut 
off;  Philokles,  one  of  the  new 
generals,  was  still  mor^  severe 
than  the  assembly,  —  having 
captured  two  triremes  of  tlie  al- 
lies, he  put  the  crews  to  death. 
The  war,  now  drawing  near  its 
close,  became  merciless. 

Lysandros  was  on  his  way  to- 
wards the  Hellespont.     He  had 


SOPBOKLR8  (?).^ 


just  sacked  Lampsakos,  and  was  anchored  near  the  city,  when 
a  hundred  and  eighty  Athenian  galleys,  united  to  pursue  him, 
arrived  opposite  Lampsakos  at  Aigospotamoi,  "the  goat's  river." 
In  the  morning  the  Athenians  sail  across  the  straits  and  offer 
him  battle;  he  refuses.  Fancying  it  is  from  cowardice,  they 
return  to  their  station,  followed  by  a  few  swift-sailing  vessels 
to  observe  their  movements;  regardless  of  this,  the  Athenians 
land  and  disperse  through  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  provi- 
sions. For  four  successive  days  the  same  advance  of  the  Athe- 
nians is  received  in  the  same  way  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet;  and 
the  former,  convinced  that  the  enemy  is  afraid  of  them,  abandon 
themselves  to  the  most  careless  security.  Alkibiades,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  the  neighborhood,  perceived  the  danger;   he  came  on 

*  Silver  sUtuette,  found  at  Bordeaux  in  1813  (Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2,870). 
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horseback  to  the  camp  and  pointed  out  to  the  generals  the  impru- 
dence of  remaining  upon  an  open  shore  without  refuge,  without 
supplies,  in  face  of  a  strong  and  skilful  enemy.  He  begged  them 
to  fall  back  upon  Sestos ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  entrea- 
ties. One  of  the  generals  went  so  far  as  to  taunt  him  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  longer  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Athenians. 

^On  the  5fth  day,*  the  Athenians  having  sailed  tow:ii<i>  tin  in,  ^mi 
gone  back  again  as  they  were  used  to  do,  very  proudly  and  full  of  con- 
tempt, Lysandros,  sending  some  ships  as  usual  to 
look  out,  commanded  the  masters  of  them  that 
when  they  saw  the  Athenians  go  to  land,  they 
should  row  back  again  with  all  their  speed,  and 
that  when  they  were  about  half-way  across  they 
ri)Ould  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  from  the  fore-deck 
as  a  »\gii  of  battle.     And  he  himself,  sailing  round, 

encouraged  the  pilots  and  masters  of  the  ships,  and  exhorted  them  to  keep 
all  tlieir  men  to  tlieir  places,  soldiers  and  seamen  alike ;  and  as  soon  as 
erer  the  sign  should  be  given,  to  row  up  boldly  to  their  enemies.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  shield  hud  been  lifted 
from  the  ship,  and  the  trumpet  from 
the  admiraPs  vessel  had  sounded  for 
battle,  the  ships  rowed  up,  and  the  foot- 
soldiers  strove  to  got  along  by  the 
shore  to  the  promontory.  Tlie  distanoe 
there  between  tlie  two  continents  is 
fifteen  furlongs,  which  by  the  seal 
and  eagerness  of  the  rowers  was  quickly  traversed.  Konon,  one  of  the 
Athenian  commanders,  was  the  first  who  saw  from  tlie  land  the  fleet 
advancing,  and  shouted  out  to  embark,  and  in  the  greatest  distress  bade 
some  and  entreated  others,  and  some  he  forced  to  man  the  ships.  But 
all  his  diligence  signified  nothing,  becaose  the  men  were  scattered  about; 
for  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  ships,  expecting  no  sooh  matter, 
some  went  to  maricet,  others  walked  about  the  country,  or  went  to  sleep 


AILTKK  COIX.S 


*  riourvh,  Li 

*  WoHwa't  b«id,  dodbliiawd,  IUm  the  bead  at  Jaaat.  Bsvsrw:  la  an  teewsd  tqtun  a 
keMl  of  Psllas,  left  proCk,  ths  Wttmtt  ksviag  araitad  It  •  tenvl-wivMli ;  In  the  Md,  tkt  mms 
gnuB  of  »  aMfblrala^B  asas.    (Dinrli—  of  •rrbaic  Mjrle.) 

■  Head  ot  Pklla*,  tkrw-qoartOTs  froat;  Uie  hair  utMrnmA :  Uw  kiliH  MionMd  wldi  a 
tripUaigrett*.  Revane :  Baalun,  or  the  Zetta  of  Tanoa.  MSlad  on  a  thraoo  to  dw  Ml,  sad 
hoiiUaf  aaeeptra;  la  tha  flf M.  a  whcat«ear.  a  baach  ol  ffapaa,  aa  Ivy  leaf,  aad  two  ■Irt  awrka. 
(PuriiaB  eoia,  of  aa  oakaown  Mtrap.) 
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in  their  tents,  or  got  thoir  dinnors  rcudy,  being,  through  their  com- 
manders' want  of  skill,  as  far  as  possible  from  any  thought  of  what  was 
to  hapfieu ;  and  the  enemy  now  coming  up  with  shouts  and  noise,  Konon, 
witli  eight  Khips,  sailed  out,  and  making  his  escape,  sailed  to  Cyprus,  to 
Evagoras.  The  Pelopoonesians  falling  upon  the  rest,  some  they  took  quite 
empty,  and  some  they  destroyed  while  they  were  filling;  the  men,  mean- 
time, coming  unarmed  and  scattered  to  help,  perished  at  their  ships,  or 
escaping  by  land  were  slain,  their  enemies  disembarking  and  pursuing 
them.  Lysandros  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  with  the  generals  and 
the  whole  fleet,  excepting  the  sacred  ship  Paralos  and  those  which 
escstted  with  Konon." 


SCEirS  OF  MASSACRE.^ 

It  was  the  fox,  and  not  the  lion  tliis  time  victorious,  —  Athens 
deserved  a  better  fate.  One  hour  before  this  great  disaster  all 
the  chances  were  in  her  favor.  Persian  gold,  the  skilful  ruse  of 
Lysandros,  the  negligence  of  her  generals,  accomplished  in  a 
moment  that  which  all  Greece  united  against  her  had  not  been 
able  in  twenty-six  years  to  do.  Now  all  was  exhausted ;  there  was 
not  a  galley  at  Peiraieus,  not  a  talent  in  the  treasury,  not  a  soldier 
in  the  city,  —  no  material  from  which  a  new  army  could  be  made. 
Athens  was  about  to  perish,  not  for  want  of  courage,  but  for  lack 
of  men.  Rome  was  more  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  Hannibal ; 
her  courage  and  patriotism  were  no  greater,  but  she  had  neither 
domestic  strifes  nor  an  oligarchical  party  sacrificing  her  best  gen- 


*  Fragment  of  a  vase-painting,  from  the  Monum,  deir  Instil,  archeol.,  vol.  ix.  pi.  82,  33. 
(To  he  compared  with  the  chest  of  Prencste  represented  above,  p.  255.)  In  the  centre  is  the 
funeral  pile  of  Patroklos  (OATPOKAOY  TA40Z),  covered  with  armor.  Achilleus,  Ktandinv  at 
the  left,  is  about  to  slay  a  Trojan  captive  whose  cap  he  has  plucked  off,  and  whom  he  grasps  by 
the  hair.  Three  other  Trojans  in  chains,  at  the  left,  await  the  same  fate.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  funeral  pile  Agamemnon  pours  a  libation  (fliad,  xxiiL  250  et  teq-);  behind  him  stands 
Brisds,  accompanied  by  a  female  attendant. 
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eraU  and  replucing  them  by  the  incapable.  Accursed  be  the  men 
who  ruined  their  country  by  political  animosities  united  with 
religious  hypocrisy  1 

Let  us  abridge  the  sad  story  of  the  last  hours  of  this  noble 
and  most  unfortunate  city.  There  had  been  no  battle,  but  thert* 
was  a  massacre.  Sparta  chose  to  end  the  war  as  she  had  bex^un 
It:  the  three  thoiusand  captives  had  the  fate  of  the  Plataians. 
Lysandros  asked  Philokles  what  fate  the  man  deserved  who  had 
put  in  execution  the  decree  made  not  long  before  at  Athens  con- 
cerning prisoners.  The  latter  refused  to  reply  to  an  accuser  who 
was  also  a  judge  and  an  executioner.  ^^  Conqueror/*  he  said,  **  do 
now  what  you  would  have  suffered  had  you  been  conquered." 
Lysandros,  clad  in  priest's  robes,  as  if  he  were  a  minister  of 
divine  vengeance,  killed  Philokles  with  his  own  hands.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  wholesale  massacre. 

No  city  attempted  to  resist.  Byzantion,  Chalkedon,  and  all  the 
rest  opened  their  gates  when  Lysandros  appeared.  Everywhere  he 
abolished  the  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  gave  the  authority  to  a  Spartan  governor 
(harmostes)  and  to  ten  archons,  drawn  from 
the  secret  societies  which  he  had  formed.  He 
now  released  Athenian  prisoners  as  fast  as 

111  1  I  At  1  ■«OIC««  COIN* 

he  took  them,  and  sent  them  to  Athens,  under 

pain  of  death  if  they  went  elsewhere :  the  city  was  to  be  required 
to  feed  them.  This  was  to  cause  a  famine  in  Athens.  He  soon 
appeared  in  person  off  Peiraieus  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys, 
and  Buisanias,  with  all  the  Peloponnesian  army,  encamped  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Academy. 

Meantime  the  galley  Paralos,  escaping  from  Lysandros,  had 
reached  Athens,  arriving  in  the  night.  The  diaastroiu  news 
spreads;  wailings  bear  it  from  Peiraieus  to  the  city;  it  paaees  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  in  a  moment  every  man  knows  it.  On  that 
night  not  a  person  slept ;  they  wept  for  the  dead,  they  wept  for 
themselves,  for  their  loet  power,  for  their  liberty  about  to  be 
crushed  under  the  blows  of  Sparta  or  under  the  yoke  of  a  dete»* 
ted  faction.     In  the  morning  the  assembly  met.    It  was  daoidod 

*  Tenf  and  beanUan  baad  of  Dionjaoa,  ri|^  pvdDa.  with  cttrllaf 
BYIANTIIIN :  raw  ilappiaf  to  tlw  right,  witli  lUtod  hadL    Oota  of 
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that  two  out  of  the  three  harbors  should  be  blocked  up,  that  the 
walls  should  be  put  in  a  condition  for  defence,  and  all  things 
made  ready  for  a  siege. 

Under  the  first  shock  of  this  most  disastrous  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians then  did  not  entirely  despair.  They  defended  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  discords  until  famine  caused  them  to  perish, 
theur  weapons  in  their  hands.  Sparta  demanded  the  demolition  of 
the  Long  Walls ;  this  was  refused.  Theramenes  then  offered  to  try 
the  influence  which  he  professed  to  have  over  the  ephors.  He  was 
absent  three  months,  and  the  Athenians  awaited,  in  a  state  of 
famine  which  was  already  great  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  the 

end  of  this  inexplicable  delay.  When 
he  returned,  having  obtained  nothing, 
the  scarcity  of  food  had  become  un- 
endurable. He  was  sent  back  with 
instructions  to  conclude  peace  on  any 
„,_„  _„,-.i  terms.     The  allies  were  assembled  at 

Sparta ;  many  of  them,  Thebes  and 
Corinth  especially,  were  in  favor  of  the  extreme  of  severity.  But 
Sparta  was  afraid  to  give  up  to  the  former  Central  Greece,  and 
to  the  latter  the  sea  ;  she  therefore  insisted  upon  granting  peace 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  foUowing  conditions :  the  demolition  of 
the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraieus;  the  evacuation 
of  all  their  foreign  possessions ;  the  relinquishment  of  all  their  war- 
yessels ;  an  alliance  with  LacedsBmon,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  condition  of 
dependence  upon  her;  and,  to  conclude,  the  recall  of  all  exiled 
citizens.  The  surviving  remnant  of  the  population  of  Melos  and 
of  Aigina  recovered  their  respective  territory,  Lysandros  having 
expelled  the  Athenian  colonists. 

Many  wished  still  to  resist,  although  famine  was  making  new 
victims  daily.  The  faction  of  the  oligarchy,  however,  whose  in- 
fluence grew  stronger  as  the  general  distress  increased,  threw  into 
prison  these  desperate  champions  of  the  city's  honor,  and  an 
assembly  accepted  the  fatal  sentence. 

"Lysandros,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  all  the  ships  except  twelve 
and  the  walls  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Mou- 

*  Coin  of  Chalkedon.  KAAX[iydom«i'].  Bull  standin^r  to  the  left,  treading  wheat-ear» 
mnler  foot.     ReTane :  iomwd  winare,  dirided  into  four  comparttnentc.  ornamented  with  dotn. 
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oycbion,  the  Mune  on  which  they  had  ofweome  the  FenitM  at  .^lamis, 
then  proceeded  to  take  meaaaree  for  altering  the  goTemment  But  the 
Athenlana  taking  that  very  unwillingly,  and  reaisUng,  he  sent  to  the  peo- 
ple and  infocmed  them  that  he  found  that  the  city  had  broken  the  tenna, 
lor  the  walla  were  atanding  after  the  time  when  they  should  hare 


BAMQUBTtNO   nOKint.* 

pulled  down.  He  should,  therefore,  oonsidcr  their  caae  anew,  they  havinf 
violated  the  first  conditiona.  And  some  state,  in  fact,  that  the  proposal 
waa  made  in  the  congreaa  o(  the  allies  that  the  Atbenlana  ahould  all  be 
sold  as  slaves ;  on  which  ooeadon  Brianthoa  the  Tbeban  ia?e  his  vote  to 
pull  down  the  city  and  turn  the  ooikntry  Into  a  sheep  pMluiv.  Tet«  tlto^ 
wards,  when  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  oaptaina  tofether,  a  man  of  Phokia, 
singing  tlie  ftrit  ohoms  in  the  BUktrm  of  BoripideB,  which  begins:  * Elektra, 

*  Patalli«  oa  a  cup  in  the  VaHoaa  (froM  Uw  Mmf  OnfWMM.  vol.  il.  pL  Ujuv.  I«). 
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child  of  Agamemnon.  I  come  unto  thy  runtio  dwelling,'  they  were  all  moved 
with  com|Ni8Hiuii,  und  it  aecmed  to  be  a  cniel  deed  to  destroy  and  pull  down  a 
city  which  had  been  bo  famous  and  produced  such  men.  Accordingly,  Lysan- 
dros,  the  Athenians  yielding  up  everything,  sent  for  a  number  of  female  flute- 
plnycrs  out  uf  the  city,  and  collected  togetlicr  all  thut  were  in  the  camp,  and 
pulled  down  the  walls  and  burned  the  ships  to  the  sound  of  the  Hutc,  the 
allies  being  crowned  with  garlands  and  making  merry  together,  as  counting 
that  day  the  beginning  of  their  liberty.'*' 

Thucydides  wisely  sets  forth  the  causes  of  tlie  ruin  of 
Athens : — 

"■  For  as  long  as  Perikles  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  he  governed  it 
with  moderation  und  kept  it  in  safety,  and  it  was  at  its  height  of  greatness 
in  his  time ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct 
idea  as  to  its  power  in  this  respect  also.  He  survived  its  beginnin{^  two  years 
and  six  months,  and  when  he  was  dead  his  foresight  with  regard  to  its  course 
was  appreciated  in  a  still  greater  degree.  For  he  said  if  the  Athenians  kept 
quiet  and  attended  to  their  navy,  and  did  not  seek  to  gain  additional  terri- 
tory during  the  war,  nor  expose  the  city  to  hazard,  they  would  have  the 
advantage  in  the  struggle.  But  they  did  the  very  contrary  of  all  this,  and 
in  other  things  which  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  through 
their  private  ambition  and  private  gain,  they  adopted  evil  measures  both 
towards  themselves  and  their  allies,  which  if  successful  conduced  to  the 
honor  and  benefit  of  individuals  only,  but  if  they  failed,  proved  detrimental 
to  the  State  with  regard  to  the  war.  And  the  reason  was  that  he,  being 
powerful  by  means  of  his  high  rank  and  talents,  and  manifestly  proof 
against  bribery,  controlled  the  multitude  with  an  independent  spirit,  and  was 
not  led  by  them,  but  led  them ;  for  he  did  not  say  anything  to  humor  them, 
for  the  acquisition  of  power  by  improper  means,  but  was  able  from  the 
strength  of  his  character  to  contradict  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. .  .  .  Whereas  those  who  came  after,  being  more  on  a  level  with 
each  other,  and  each  grasping  to  become  first,  sought  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  people,  not  merely  by  their  speeches,  but  by  the  measures  which  they 
adopted  for  the  government  of  tlie  State.  In  consequence  of  this,  many 
blunders  were  committed,  as  would  be  likely  in  a  great  and  sovereign  State, 
of  which  the  greatest  was  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  This  was  not  even  so 
much  an  error  of  jud^nnent  in  respect  to  the  people  attacked  as  it  was  ill 
managed  by  not  afterwards  voting  the  supplies  required,  but  instead  proceed- 
ing, with  their  private  criminations,  to  gain  the  leadership  in  the  assembly, 

*  Platarch,  Lysandrot, 
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thus  destroying  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  and  quarrelling  among  thomielt6i| 
as  to  the  umnagement  of  public  affairs.  But  eveu  after  the  loaaci  nffared 
in  Sicily  and  the  HcditiouM  at  home,  the  Athenians  still  held  out  three  jean, 
both  against  their  former  enemies  and  also  the  Sicilians,  and  against  their 
revolted  allies  and  Cyrus,  the  king's  son,  who  supplied  the  Peloponneeiaiis 
with  money  for  their  fleet ;  nor  did  they  give  way  until  they  were  overthrown 
and  ruined  by  themselves  through  their  private  quarrcU.  Such  a  super- 
abundance of  means  had  Pcrikles  at  that  time,  by  which  ho  liimHclf  foresaw 
(hat  with  the  greatest  ease  he  could  gain  tlie  advantage  in  the  war  over 
the  Peloponneeians  by  themselves."  ' 

*  Thoeydidsa,  U.  66. 

*  EagrsTed  stooe  in  the  gaUery  of  Florenoe  (from  Millin,  Chderit  mytktiU^qittt  157, 57C). 
Two  Gredc  warrior*,  AIm  and  Teukrot,  drive  the  Trojans  from  their  TMaaL  Sm  Orerfaerk. 
Die  BOdwtrkt  tmm  tkebiaekem  .mnd  troi$ehen  Heldtnkrtu^  p.  424. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  THIBTT,  THE  80PHI8TB,  AVD  80KRATE& 

I.  — The  Thirty  (404-403  b.  c). 

ON  that  day  which  the  allies  called  a  day  of  deliverance,  and 
Athens  a  day  of  desolation  and  eternal  mourning,  there 
were  seen  certain  Athenians  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads  and 
taking  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  while  others  even 
went  out  to  meet  the  conquerors,  and  testified  joy  at  their  coun- 
try's humiliation.  These  were  exiles  restored  by  Lysandros,  and 
to  whom  he  gave  in  charge  the  government  of  Athens.  One  of 
these  was  Theramenes,  who  had  remained  three  months  in  the 
Spartan  camp, — a  long  time  to  spend  in  preparing  brief  articles  of 
capitulation.  These  men  were,  in  fact,  the  oligarchical  faction,* 
which  since  the  expedition  to  Sicily  had  so  often  disturbed  the 
city  with  their  intrigues,  and  sometimes  by  their  treasonable  acts. 
The  negotiator,  so  slow  about  preparing  the  treaty  to  save  his 
people,  was  prompt  in  destroying  the  old  constitution  which  had 
been  the  glory  of  Athens.  He  now  proposed  to  commit  full 
power  of  revision  of  the  laws  to  a  commission  composed  of  thirty 
members,  like  the  Council  of  Elders  at  Sparta.  Lysandros  was  in 
the  city;  the  Peloponnesian  army  had  not  yet  left  Athens;  the 
measure  of  Theramenes  was  passed.  He  himself  appointed  ten 
persons,  the  magistrates  ten  more,  and  the  assembl}'  the  remaining 
ten.  It  is  probable  that  Lysandros  reserved  for  himself  the 
choice  of  the  ten  officers  whom  he  established  in  Peiraieus 
(June,  404  b.  c). 

*  XenophoD,  so  unfriendly  to  the  democracy,  says  that  the  chief  support  of  the  Thirty  in 
their  abominable  tyranny  was  the  body  of  knight«,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  richest  citizens,  —  who 
took  to  theouelTM  the  appellation  icakoKaya6oi  "  the  honest  and  good." 
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The  life  of  Athens  was  in  her  public  assembly  and  her 
courts  of  justice :  the  former  governed,  the  latter  judged ;  and 
many  disastrous  measures  liad  been  adopted  by  the  one,  many  acts 
of  injustice  committed  by  the  others,  when,  after  the  splendid 
democracy  of  the  time  of  Aristeides  and  Perikles  had  become  a 
demagogy,  there  was  no  longer  any  man  capable  of  causing  wis- 
dom to  rule  in  deliberations,  and  equity  in  decisions.  The  faults 
of  this  organization  were  recognized,  and  we  have  shown  that 
many  attempts  were  made  to  correct  it.  Those  whom  Sparta  now 
placed  in  power  acted  on  a  different  plan,  —  they  abolished  the 
public  assembly  and  the  courts  of  the  heliasts.  They  preserved 
indeed,  the  archonship,  an 
unimportant  office,  the  Areio- 
pagos,  and  the  Council ;  but 
they  deprived  the  Areiopagites 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
compelled  the  Four  Hun- 
dred to  vote  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Thirty.  They 
appeared  even  to  gratify 
the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity by  expelling  the  class 
of  informers,  —  a  venomous  pi^k  or  thk  nrrx  (oratob*»  plattorm). 
race  who  too  often  had  served 

the  envious  instincts  of  the  crowd.  But  a  trade  capable  of 
being  so  lucrative  will  not  disappear  from  a  city  where  revolutions 
now  succeeded  one  another  with  such  rapidity,  and  quickly  there 
appeared  other  informers,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  new 
masters. 

In  general,  the  Thirty  occupied  themselves  little  with  law- 
making, and  much  with  making  their  own  position  secure.  From 
the  sea  there  came  with  commerce  dangerous  ideas  of  liberty, 
from  which  they  wished  to  distract  the  public  mind ;  hence  the 
orator's  platform,  the  hema^  was  displaced,  that  there  might  no 
longer  be  before  a  speaker's  eyes  that  view  of  Peiraieus  which 
had  inspired  so  many  patriotic  sentiments.  The  arsenal  had  coat 
a  thousand  talents  to  build :  they  ordered  its  dartmctioii,  and 
sold    the    materials    at    a    price  of    three    talents.      They    also 
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proposed  to  demolish  the  forts  that  had  been  built  on  the  frontier, 
80  that  Attika  might  be  open  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  Finally, 
when  their  6r8t  crimes  had  heightened  the  public  discontent,  they 
obtained  from  Sparta  a  corps  of  seven  hundred,  whom  they  estab- 


PERIKI.ES(?).* 

lished  in  the  Akropolis.  For  the  pay  of  these  mercenaries  they 
despoiled  the  temples,  coined  money  out  of  death-sentences  (which 
involved  confiscation  of  property  as  well),  and  all  the  lawlessness  of 
war  was  seen  to  rage  in  the  city.  A  brother  and  a  son  of  Nikias 
were  put  to  death  ;  all  those  who  had  shown  themselves  devoted 


*  Marble  bust  in  the  Gl^ptothek  at  Munich ;  from  a  photograph. 


to  the  old  constitution,  and  by  their  Bervioes  had  merited  th 
fidenoe  of  the  people,  they  abo  —  like  the  rich  metaikoi,  whose 
wealth  was  a  tempting  prey  —  suffered  from  the  tyrannous  rule 
of  the  Thirty.  Each  of  these  tyrants  had  hi.s  own  hatred  and 
revenge  to  glut  On  one  occasion  the  Spartan  governor  wan 
about  to  strike  with  his  rod  a  young  Athenian,  Autolykos  by 
name,  who  had  been  a  victor  in  many  gymnastic  contests;  the 
youth  perceiving  the  intention,  knocked  him  down,  and  was  put 
to  death  without  form  of  law. 

Acts  less  sanguinary  show  the  invincible  tendency  of  despotism 
to  degrade  the  mind,  as  it  enchains  the  body.  There  was  a  law 
made  forbidding  any  one  to  teach  rhetoric.  It  was  especially 
aimed  at  Sokrates,  seeking  by  the  penalty  of  death  to  deter  him 
from  his  instruction  of  youth.  **  Do  they  think."  the  wise  man 
replied,  "  that  I  believe  myself  immortal  ? "  The  people,  in  the 
time  of  democratic  sway,  had  patiently  endured  the  unveiled  sar- 
casms of  Aristophanes.  The  tyrants  feared  lest  some  poet,  a 
lover  of  liberty,  should  drag  them,  and  their  crimes  with  them, 
upon  the  stage,  the  theatre  thus  being  made  to  avenge  what 
orators  dared  not.  They  prohibited  making  public  men  characters 
of  comedy, — any  citizen  thus  attacked  by  a  comic  author  had  the 
right  to  prosecute  him, — and  they  forbade  the  patabcuiMy  a  sort 
of  political  harangue,  which  the  chonis,  alone  on  the  stage  dur- 
ing the  interludes,  was  wont  to  address  to  the  audience  on  the 
men  and  events  of  the  day.  Comedy,  as  Aristophanes  understood 
it,  perished  by  this  blow.  *^  License,'*  says  Horace,  '*  needed  to  be 
repressed ;  this  was  done  by  a  law,  and  the  chorus  became  shamefully 
silent  when  it  ceased  to  have  power  to  harm."  Horace  has  too 
much  confidence  in  censorship.  We  have  learned  by  experience 
that  these  laws,  very  difficult  to  make,  are  still  more  difficult  to 
enforce;  and  Aristophanes  knew  how  wit  can  pass  through  the 
meshes  ol  the  net  in  which  it  is  caught.  The  Ammbljf  cf  Womm 
and  the  PUmU>$j  of  later  date  than  this  decree  of  the  Thirty, 
are  keen  satires  of  personal  quality. 

Theramenes,  one  of  those  prudent  men  who  know  how  to 
escape  in  time  from  a  falling  house  or  a  faction  on  the  way  to 
ruin,  began  to  feel  that  the  new  government  was  going  too  £ar.' 
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I  If  wanicd  his  colIcagueH  that  a  general  terror  niiglit  become 
vrngfaiuo.  The  apprehension  seemed  well  founded;  the  Tyrant* 
|)n'parfd  u  list  of  three  thousand  citizens  to  serve  them  as  a  guard, 
and  disarmed  all  the  rest.     In  respect  to  these  Three  Thousand,  it 
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was  decreed  that  they  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  a  sentence^ 
of  the  council,  while  the  rest  of  the  community  were  absohitely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Thirty.  Thus  made  secure,  they  continued 
to  kill  and  to  exile.  The  class  of  metoikoi  were  hostile  to  them, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  each  one  of  the  Tyrants  should 
select  any  that  he  pleased,  should  put  him  to  death  and  seize  his 

>  Pompeian  mosaic,  now  in  the  Maaenm  of  Naples  (from  a  photograp)]).     Tlie  mosaic  is 
ngned  by  Dionlcoiirifleii  of  Saidos  :  Auxncovpi'di^r  latuot  tnolfivt. 
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property.  Therameiu's  refused  to  participate  in  thiji  new  crimo, 
and  it  became  neoesBary  for  the  Thirty  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
troublesome  person,  who  required  at  least  a  political  pretext  before 
dipping  his  hands  in  innocent  blood.  Kritia.s  undertook  the  task. 
He  denounced  Theramenes  to  the  council  a.H  guilty  of  treason 
towards  all  honest  men,  and  demanded 
his  death.  Theramenes  defended  him- 
self, first  appealing  to  justice  and  legal- 
ity, and  calling  to  mmd  his  services  to 
the  State,  then  —  a  better  argument  with 
such  men  —  reminding  them  of  the  dan-  "ilvkii  c«»ik. 

ger  which  they  would  incur  by  beginning  to  destroy  one  another. 
If  they  suffered  Kritias  to  take  his  life,  not  one  of  themselves 
would  henceforth  be  secure.  But  Kritias  summoned  his  band  of 
assusins,  and  directed  them  to  crowd  closely  around  the  council. 

*^  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  president,'*  he  said,  ^  when  he  sees  his 
friends  duped,  not  to  let  them  follow  their  own  counsel.     Tliis  is  what  I 

am  now  going  to  do ;  indcinl,  these  nien 
whom  you  see  pressing  upon  us  from  with> 
out  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  allow 
a  man  to  be  acquitted  who  is  plainly 
working  for  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  No 
man  on  the   list  of   the  Ttireo  Thousand 

Itll.VBR  com.*  ,  11..  .      ^ 

can  be  condemned  without  your  vote,  but 
any  one  not  on  that  list  may  be  condemned  by  the  Thirty.  Now,  with 
the  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  I  strike  the  name  of  Theramenes  from 
the  list,  and  by  our  authority  wo  sentence  him  to  death.** 

Theramenes  sought  shelter  at  the  altar  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  but  in  vain;  he  was  dragged  forth  and  (lung  into  prison. 
The  hemlock  was  brought  him,  and  he  drank  it;  then  tlirowing 
upon  the  floor  the  few  drops  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  "This,"  he  said,  '*is  for  the  gentle  Kritias.*'* 

*  IleMlof  aMlfaptrigltt  prdU«,w«ariaf  UmOtImuI  tbra;  before  Um  iMad  Uw  iHten 
MAA[X«rA»J.  R«totm:  head  of  Aphradll*,  right  praffio.  a  ffktmJ^mt  oa  Um  luir.  [TV 
fpttrmlim*  «M  •  broad  band  of  fold,  or  ImUmt  with  gold  triandsfa,  worn  arroM  Um  fiirohoail 
—  Kd.]    (SilvOT  coin  oiiDted  at  Malkis.) 

*  Coin  of  Tarww.  lirwl  of  the  HUrap  I*h«rnaliaaae  (or  of  Aivaf ),  bft  profllo.  wrariac 
tlH-  (;re«k  iTwaot,  MmaoiuKcd  bjr  a  rreal.  An  Anuaaie  laipad:  fin  wa3>t  {^mfmnfiAC^ 
KtXuia  .  lUtarwt  hMd  of  ArMhoon,  thraa quartara  faoM.  Thb  tjrpo  la  \mHate4  tnm 
oiiiit  of  HyraeaN. 

*  Xiaophoa,  Bdtenka.  U.  S. 
VOL.  lit.  —  H 
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Aftor  the  death  of  Therainenen,  the  Thirty  declared  that  only 
the  Three  Thousand  should  henceforth  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
AtheiiB.  The  citizens  thus  exiled  crowded  into  Argos,  Thebes,  and 
Megara.  Sparta  was  not  ashamed  to  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties, 
their  reception  by  any  Greek  city,  and  to  authorize  the  Thirty  to 
seize  and  put  them  to  death  wherever  they  might  be  found.  This 
decree  was  an  insult  to  every  State  in  Greece.     Thebes,  exasperated 


RmVS   OF   THF.   FORTRE8B  OK   PHVLE.* 


at  the  claims  to  sovereignty  made  by  Sparta,  replied  by  ordering 
that  the  Athenian  exiles  should  be  received  everywhere  in  Boiotia, 
should  be  assisted,  and  should  be  in  no  way  hindered  as  to  any 
expedition  against  Attika  which  they  might  attempt.  Thebes 
believed  that  she  had  rendered  services  enough  to  the  common 
cause  to  deserve  that  a  certain  deference  should  be  shown  her;  but 
her  complaints  as  to  the  spoils  taken  by  Lysandros  had  not  re- 
ceived attention.  At  Argos,  answer  was  made  to  the  Spartans 
who   came   to   require   the   enforcement   of    the    decree   as   to   the 

*  Prom  a  photograph. 
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Athenian  exiles  that  they  would  be  considered  enemies  if  they  did 
not  withdraw  from  the  city  before  sunset. 

Among  the  number  of  thoae  whom  the  Tyrants  had  banished 
were  Alkibiades  and  Thrasyboulos.  The  former,  no  longer  feeling 
secure  in  his  Thracian  fortresses,  went  over  into  Asia,  seeking 
shelter  with  Pharnabazos.  He  had  penetrated  the  designs  of 
Cyrus,  and  was  intending  to  reveal  them  to  the  old  king.  One 
night,  however,  the  house  in  which  he  was  living  was  set  on  fire, 
and  as  he  made  his  escape  from  the  flames  a  band  of  armed  men, 
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posted  outside,  attacked  him  from  a  distance  with  arrows  and 
darts  until  he  fell  dead.  Was  it  the  revenge  of  the  Thirty,  of 
Sparta,  or  of  Cyrus?  Probably  all  three  were  oonoemed  in  it. 
Thrasyboulos  had  taken  refuge  at  ThdMs.  Enooiuraged  by  the 
recent  decree  of  the  Thebans,  he  set  out  with  seventy  men  and 
seiied  Phyle,  a  fortress  on  Mount  Pames,  about  twelve  miles  dii^ 
tant  from  Athens.  His  band  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  the 
Thirty,  who  came  out  to  attack  him,  were-  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  Spartan  garrison  from  the  AkropoUs,  sent  against 
him,  had  no  better  suooets  (January  403  B.C.). 

It  would  seem  that  these  defeats  ought  to  have  induced  sonie 
moderation  in  the  Tyrants.     On  the  contrary',  their  next  step  was 


*  Fraa  ft  photafrmpli.  Tlw  UB  of  Moon^lilm  aboirt  Aim  hmini  ImI  M|k  fkm 
hrtwM«  dM  iMriior  of  FMfmkw,  at  Uw  Ml,  mmI  Um  bMto  of  Zm,  al  Ow  rffkc  b  «* 
dUuae*  art  mm  Ibv  Akropolla,  I.ykalwtt<>«,  atul  Moani  PamrflL 
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to  inako  an  expedition  to  Elcusis  und  SalumiM,  carry  off  to  Athens 
about  three  hundn'd  {)ri8oners,  and  put  thein  to  death.  This  was  no 
longer  tyranny,  but  uiadneas.'  Act8  like  these  increased  tlie  num- 
ber who  gathered  around  Tlirasyboulos.  When 
his  band  numt)ered  a  thousand,  he  marched  upon 
Peiraieus  and  seized  the  hill  Mounychia.  The 
Thirty  marched  out  against  him  with  the  Three 
Thousand  and  a  troop  of  liorse*  A  soothsayer 
who  accompanied  Thrasyboulos  counselled  him 
not  to  attack  until  one  of  his  own  side  had  fallen ; 
and  to  fulfil  this  oracle,  the  diviner  went  for- 
ward, like  the  legendary  Kodros,  and  was  him- 
self the  victim.  The  army  of  the  Tyrants  was 
easily  routed.  The  victors  were  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  follow  up  their  success;  but  while  both 
sides  were  together  upon  the  battle-field  burying 
ATMKic  PROMACHOb.-    ^j^^j^.   ^j^^^^   ^   j^^^^j^  ^^  Thrasyboulos  addressed 

the   citizens   who   were   under  the    command   of    the   Thirty:    he 
cried, — 

"  Why  are  you  thus  driving  us  into  exile,  fellow-citizens  ?  Why  do  you 
seek  to  kill  us  ?  We  have  done  you  no  harm  ;  we  share  in  the  same  rites  and 
festivals ;  we  have  been  your  coippanioiis  in  daily  life ;  wc  have  fought  at 
jour  side  by  land  and  sea.  1  adjure  you,  by  our  common  gods,  by  our  ties  of 
blood  and  companionship,  cease  to  wrong  your  country  at  the  command  of 
the  infamous  Thirty,  who  have  slain  as  many  citizens  in  thrt'c  months  for 
their  own  private  ends  as  the  Pcloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.  These 
are  the  authors  of  this  wicked  conflict,  when  we  might  live  at  peace.  Be 
assured  that  wc  lament  your  dead  in  this  battle  as  much  as  you  yourselves 
lament  them.** 

Kritias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  was  himself  among  the  dead ; 
and  this  facilitated  a  compromise.  The  Thirty  were  deposed,  and 
withdrew  to  Eleusis.  We  have  seen  how  they  had  secured  for 
them.selves  a  shelter  there  by  destroying  in  advance  those  who  wen; 
hostile   to  them.     But  the   Three   Thousand   were   not  willing  to 

'  In  his  oration  Against  Agoratot,  (  44  el  teq.,  Lysias  describes  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 

*  .  .  .  Ktu  vvp  Totr  iinrtinn  (Xenophon,  Hellen.,  ii.  4,  2). 

'  The  (Toddeas  hold  a  shield  and  lanre,  which  hare  disappearefl  (archaic  brunze  statu- 
ette, 107  millim.  in  height,  found  on  the  Akropf)liK.  CoHection  Op[>ennann,  in  the  Cabinet  de 
Prance"). 
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relinquish  their  privileges;  they  established  a  council  of  Ten  citi- 
lena,  who  sought  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  exiles,  who  were 
masters  of  Peiraieus,  and  the  Thirty  in  Kleusis.  Hard  pressed  by 
ThnisybouloH,  who  hud  received  further  assistance  from  Thebes  and 
Megara,*  they  sought  aid  from  Sparta,  to  save  Athens,  they  said, 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Boiotians.  Lysandros  had  just 
returned  to  Laced;emon.  Denounced  to  the  ephors  by  the  satrap 
Pharnabaaos  for  his  plunderings   in  Asia,  his  command   liad  been 


Ki.Kt'HI»  AXb   TUB  SACRKD   KOAD.' 


taken  away,  he  hi  ii  threatened  with  the  fate  of  his  friend 
Thorax,  put  to  death  for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  kept  silver  in 
his  house,  and  he  had  escaped  only  by  the  plea  that  ho  had  made  a 
vow  which  he  must  go  to  perform  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon. 
TTjiving  returned  to  Sparta  at  the  moment  when  the  envoys  of  the 
Ten  arrived  there,  he  recovered  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  for 
them  a  grant  of  a  hundrefl  talents,  and  for  himself  appointment 
as  governor  of  Athens.  With  this  money  he  easily  leviwl  a  corps 
of  a  thousand  men  and  went  into  Attika.  while  his  brother  Ltbys 

*  As  Alhadn,  Gabivhw  by  moif.  who  h^l  ulna  fafag*  !■  tiMl  e^jr,  moI  !«• 
ThrMjrbiMlM  (HwiiMlimi,  Agaimtl  Uftimo*.  14f). 
'  Fma  A  iibmofWHih. 
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with  forty  triremes  blockaded  Peiraieus.  liui  iIk;  kiii^'>  aiul  the 
ephont.  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  victor  of  AigoHpotamoi, 
or  rather  had  long  been  in  fear  of  the  possible  designs  of  a  man 
already  so  important  in  the  State,  represented  in  an  assembly 
held  after  his  departure  that  the  Peloponnesos  had  no  other  interest 
in  this  matter  than  the  public  peace,  while  Lysandros  was  endeav- 
oring to  further  his  own  personal  designs,  and  by  IiIh  undue  power 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  he  hui)ed  to  effect  a  change  to  his  own  advantage  in 
the  royal  succession ;  accordingly,  Pausanias  the  king,  who  was  of 
that  branch  of  the  royal  house  which  had  always  been  favorable 
to  Athens,  or  rather  had  always  desired  peace  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  institutions  of  Sparta,  succeeded  in  causing  himself 
to  be  sent  into  Attika  with  an  army  to  counteract  the  projects 
of  the  designing  and  turbulent  Lysandros.  Vainly  did  the  Ten 
offer  to  place  Athens  completely  at  the  command  of  Sparta,  on 
condition  that  the  exiles  should  be  sacrificed  to  them.  Pausanias 
insisted  upon  a  reconciliation.  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  only 
the  Thirty  and  some  of  their  most  zealous  partisans  being  ex- 
cepted from  it.  Even  they,  however,  had  leave  to  withdraw  to 
Eleusis.  The  negotiation  being  ended,  Pausanias,  with  all  the 
Spartan  troops,  marched  out  of  Attika,  and  Thrasyboulos,  with  the 
exiles,  came  in  solemn  procession  from  Peiraieus,  and  offered  sac- 
rifice on  the  Akropolis  to  Athene  for  this  unhoped-for  peace.  By 
their  courage  they  had  procured  this  advantage  for  Athens. 
"After  the  gods,  it  was  to  Thrasyboulos,"  Demosthenes  said,  at  a 
later  day,  "that  the  State  owed  its  salvation."* 

Of  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  there  was  now  left  only  the  cruel 
memory  (403  b.  c).  The  fifteen  months  that  these  fatal  disturb- 
ances had  lasted  were  called  "  the  year  of  anarchy  "  and  the  "  reign 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants."     Xenophon  says :  — 

"  Soon  after  this  the  news  spread  that  those  of  Eleusis  were  recruiting 
foreign  troops.     Tlio  Athenians  rose  as  one  man;  the  generals  at  Eleusis 

*  Against  Timotrates,  135.  In  memor}-  of  the  assuitance  rendered  by  Theben,  Thrasyboulos 
contccratud  in  the  Herakleion  of  the  Boiotian  city  a  group  of  Athene  and  llcrakles,  the  Poliac 
divinitiM  of  the  two  cities ;  and  to  do  honor  to  the  hundred  most  valiant  of  his  companions  in 
ama,  he  gave  them  a  thousand  drachmas  for  a  common  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 
Also,  each  man  received  an  olive-wreath,  as  a  liberator  of  his  country.  A  wreath  of  oak-leaves 
was  the  Roman  honor,  ob  ewe$  $ervato$. 
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came  to  an  intenriew,  and  were  aeiied  and  pat  to  death ;  the  reet  were  pcr- 
•naded  by  their  friends  to  accept  terms,  and  a  forgiveness  of  wrongs  on  both 
aides  was  sworn  to  and  faithfully  observed.  And  to  this  day  they  live 
under  the  sway  of  the  same  laws." 

The  Athenian  people  in  this  frightfal  crisb  showed  the  niont 
unusual  moderation  known  to  hLstory.  The  amnesty  was  religiously 
observed;  no  one  was  persecuted,  and  in  the  oath  taken  by  the 
heliasts  was  inserted  this  clause,  ^'I  swear  not  to  remember  the 
past,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  remembered."  Even  when  Sparta 
claimed  the  hundred  talents  lent  to  the  Thirty,  —  which  she  did  not 
propose  to  give  to  the  democracy,  —  the  people,  instead  of  leaving 
the  payment  of  the  debt  to  those  who  had  received  the  money, 
declared  that  the  city  should  pay  it.  Only  the  Poekile  (the  Portico), 
where  the  Tyrants  had  put  to  death  fourteen  hundred  citizens, 
remained  an  accursed  place  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  until 
Zeno  effaced  this  infamy  by  selecting  it  as  the  place  where  he 
taught  his  severe  ethics  (403  b.  c). 

An  inscription  commemorated  the  memory  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  liberators :  **  The  Athenians,  children  of  the  soil,  have 
honored  with  these  wreaths  those  who  first,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  broke  the  yoke  of  tyrants  ruling  in  the  name  of  unjust 
Uws."> 

Athens  was  delivered;  but  her  commerce  was  destroyed,  multi- 
tudes of  her  population  had  perished,  her  territoiy  was  waste  land, 
her  navy  more  reduced  than  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  the  treas- 
ury so  exhausted  that  it  could  furnish  neither  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifices  nor  pay  the  Thebans,  also  impatient  creditors,  the  two 
hundred  talents  advanced  to  Thrasyboulos.  The  fortifications  of 
T'  '  m  had  been  destroyed,  the  arsenal  and  the  Long  WaUs 
lit  iiKMi.^licd,  and  even  the  city  walls  in  places  were  broken  down; 
nor  could  these  ruins  be  repaired,  for  a  jealous  e3re  kepi  watch 
upon  them.  The  people  began  at  the  most  urgent  need,  —  the  re- 
vision of  the  laws.  The  oligarchical  government  had  been  judged 
by  its  deeds,  —  treason  and  crime ;  all  men  now  desired  to  return  to 
that  moderate  democracy  which  Solon  had  founded.  Under  the 
arcbonship  of  Eukleides,  403  B.  c,  a  commission  of  Wgiilatwn,  the 
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nomotMetaif^  had  the  duty  of  seeking  out  and  proposing  the  modi- 
fications needful  to  bring  existing  laws  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  constitution.  After  this  work  of  revision  had 
been  adopted  by  the  assembly,  the  laws  were  engraved  on  marble 
tablets'  and  placed  under  the  royal  portico,  where  the  sessions 
were  held  of  the  Areiopagos,  which,  restored  to  its  curly  rights, 
was  required  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these 
laws,  and  the  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  act  in 
accordance  with  any  not  here  engraved.  Tlie  law 
being  thus  placed  above  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  assembly,  it  was  further  decreed  that 
sBoxzK  COIN.  jj^  certain  cases,  to  give  validity  to  a  decision,  there 
must  be  a  majority  in  six  thousand  secret  votes.*  Lastly,  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  tyranny,  it  was  engraved  on  a  column  in  the 
council-h<all  that  any  man  might  kill  whosoever  should  conspire 
against  the  democracy  or  should  betray  the  State.*  The  citizens 
all  swore  to  obey  this  dangerous  law,  which  authorized  a  crime 
by  delegating  to  the  individual  a  sovereign  right  which  ought  to  be 
exercised  only  after  a  public  decision.  This  decree  at  Athens  was 
remembered  by  Brutus  on  the  day  when  he  assassinated  Cajsar. 

Thus  the  first  care  of  the  Athenians  in  again  becoming  their 
own  masters  was  to  return  to  their  old  democratic  constitution. 
This  was  their  glory  in  the  past,  and  was  to  give  them  even 
yet  some  prosperity. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  578.  Demosthenes  {Agairut  Timokrate*^  27)  speaks  of  a  thousand  and 
one  nomothetai  to  examine  a  proposed  law.  Andokides  (On  the  Mytterie*,  §  84)  mt-ntions  five 
hundred. 

*  And  for  the  6rst  time  with  the  new  alphabet,  which  contained  twenty-four  letters,  instead 
o€  the  older  one,  which  ha<l  hut  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

*  Rererse  of  an  Atlienian  rein.  Legend :  ABHNAIfiN.  In  the  field  the  owl,  the  dive- 
tree,  and  the  amphora.     On  the  obverse  is  the  hflmoted  head  of  Athene. 

*  To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  citizens  in  attending  the  assemblies,  the  stipend  was  restored^ 
about  898  b.  c.  :  and  to  keep  the  race  pure,  an  old  law  was  again  put  in  fon*e,  excluding  from, 
dtizenship  all  not  bom  of  Athenian  fathers  and  mothers,  at  the  same  time  respecting  rights 
acquired  before  408  B.  c. 

*  Some  authors  place  this  decree  after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

NoTK.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  given  an  illustration  of  a  bas-relief  of  the  balustrade  of 
the  temple  of  Athene  Nike  (now  in  Athens) ;  from  a  photograph. 
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II. — SniFI   BETWKKN   KeUGIOM    AMD   THE    PHILOSOPHIC   SPIKIT. 

It  would  seem  to  be  now  our  duty  to  show  how  Sparta,  at  last 
victorious,  employed  her  power ;  but  the  history  of  Greece  is  two- 
fold :  it  gives  us  facts  which  excite  our  interest  or  aid  us  in  form- 
ing our  political  experience ;  and  ideas  which  still  inspire  our  poets, 
philosophers,  and  artists.  Through  ideas  social  life  is  transformed, 
and  civilization  attains  its  development  True  history  is  a  history 
of  human  thought ;  now  in  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  many 
thoughts  were  seething  in  Athens,  and  a  great  man  began  there 
a  moral  revolution  which  was  destined  to  give  a  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  Greek  mind  ;  we  must  therefore  occupy  ourselves  with 
him. 

By  the  Peloponnesian  war  Athens  had  lost  her  empire,  and 
many  other  things  also;  her  ancient  methods  of  life  and  her 
religious  faith  were  greatly  shaken.  Masters  of 
half  the  Greek  world,  the  Athenians  had  seen 
population  and  wealth  flow  into  their  city ;  in- 
dustry and  commerce  had  felt  a  vast  stimulus ; 
and  ill  this  general  activity  the  human  mind 
could  not  remain  imprisoned  by  the  old  creeds. 
New  horizons  had  opened  to  the  imagination  of 

11.  OLYMPIAN   ZKl'ft.* 

the  thinker,  as  new  seas  before  the  merchant  s 
vessel.  Aischylos,  Sophokles,  Herodotos,  Thucydides,  Aristophanes, 
had  met  in  their  respective  paths  the  most  beautiful  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind;  Pheidias  had  beheld  Zeus;  Anaxagoras  had 
almost  found  God.*  Thus  Homer  and  all  the  poets  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  or  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  him,  had  appeared, 
— after  the  Greek  race  had  spread  itself, — a  fruitful  alluvion,  over 
the  ooasts  of  Asia,  and  mingled,  by  commerce  and  by  war,  in  the 
Orient«l  vv..rl<l 


*  HAKIQN  oljraiptea  Z«m,  wmtmA  m  hk  Uwom,  hddfaif  kb  tt&ftn  aad  a  Vkntarf. 
Copy  ot  tbe  vUtM  <d  FlMridiM.  (RvrtrMi  at  m  hramm  ooki  of  Bk.  wlik  tladriMi't  «%]r.  fit* 
yd.  I.  p.  141;  Md,  te  tkk  tol—i,  p.  16t.) 

•  9m  iJbow,  p.  lit. 
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The  religious  sentiment  had  become  purer,  at  least  to  some. 
The  conception  of  divinity  was  nobler,  and  the  great  question 
of  a  futiu%,  though  still  remaining  very  obscure,  tended  towards 
a  solution  less  coarse  than  that  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had 
given  it.  The  reward  of  the  good  (xprforoC)  became  more  like 
that  which  is  promised  them  now.  **  The  souls  of  tlK'  devout/* 
say  Epicliarmos,  Pindar,  and  Aischylos,  "dwell  in  heaven,  and 
praise  the  great  divinity  with  hymns."  *  The  souls  of  the  blessed 
(/itticapes),  placed  among  the  stars,  participated  in  the  divine 
beatitude,  and  enjoyed  the  perpetual  vision  of  pure  light,  like 
the  blessed  described  by  Dante.* 

But  Ixjlow  the  noble  interests  of  these  great  minds,  how  much 
profitless   stir !     How    many  who,  unable   to   create,  destroy ;    who 

deny  the  past,  without  affirm- 
ing anything  for  the  future; 
who  turn  into  derision  the  laws, 
manners,  and  beliefs  of  the 
old  time,  yet  offer  no  substi- 
tute for  them.  The  devout 
heard  with  teiTor  men  who 
mocked  at  all  which  still  made 
their  moral  and  religious  life, 
who  were  sceptical  as  to  their 
gods,  who  parodied  the  Mys- 
teries. Many  even,  seeing  that 
prayers  and  sacrifices  had  not 
saved  Athens  from  the  most 
frightful  calamities,  came  to 
think  that  the  faith  handed  down  from  their  ancestors  was  very 
probably  only  a  tissue  of  falsehood  ;  men  had  begun  to  rob  the  gods, 
not  merely  of  the  silver  deposited  in  the  sfinctuaries,  as  the  Phoki- 

•  Pimlar,  Oltprnp.,  ii.  56;  Aiwhyloa,  Eumenidff,  269-274. 

•  Plutart'h,  Concerning  Life  according  to  the  Precepts  of  Eptcunu,  27,  ed.  Didot,  iv.  1351 : 
wal^om^t  rat  ;|(Op«vorrrr  »V  roir  airyijw  tai  irvcvfia  KoBapop  xai  (ftSAyyov  ?;(oiHrt.  Cf.  Maury,  IteligionM 
de  la  Grece,  i.688,  584,  and  E.  G.  Zoller,  The  Sloics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  chap.  xvi.  [Eng. 
tranji.  by  O.  J.  Reirhol.]  As  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Emperor 
Julian  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  rijrhteous  dwell  in  the  sun  or  in  the  stars.  See  History  oj 
Rome,  Tiii.  220. 

•  Head  of  Olympian  Zeus,  laurelled,  right  profile ;  behind,  HAEIQN.  (Enlargetl  reverse 
of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Hadrian.) 
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diuus  iiad  duue  at  Dulphi,  but  —  a  twofold  sacrilege  —  the  omamentu 
of  gold  that  oovered  their  statues.^  Hellenism  had  reached  that 
gloomy  spot  to  which  religions  come  when  doubt  b^ns  to  cling 
to  tluMH,  —  a  spot  where  the  crowd  linger,  because,  although  faitli 


GODH   ON    THK    MTAOE.* 


no  longer  guides  the  life,  it  still  commands  the  wonted  external 
obedience.  From  this  point  many  roads  lead,  by  which  the  lofty 
and  resolute  minds  advance,  who  are  willing  to  leave  behind  them 
the  slowly  dying  past,  and  go  on  to  meet  the  coming  future. 

*  Thoc,  aocordiag  to  the  tertimoajr  of  Taokrate*  (Agaiiut  KaUimaekMi)i  #are  atoha  tnm 
thf  rartfaeDoo  the  jpryom'iow  and  m»ny  iMUHvltefn  from  the  helmet,  the  •hield,  and  the  diaee 
cf  Athene.  P— urthiimi  (Agmimtt  TSmokratta,  ISJ)  ircaUii  the  theft  of  the  icold  wiuf*  of  the 
VIetorjr,  and  PiiiMitt  (L  tft,  7,  and  S9, 19)  mentioiM  the  great  theft  of  Lacham.  who  in  the 
thne  of  DaoMtrioi,  mo  of  Antigone,  took  the  gold  lUeU*  horn  the  apeUmiTe,  and  aD  the  goU 
wMrh  roold  Mill  be  taken  away  front  the  Hatoe  of  Athene.  The  Dtaty  It  wall  kaown, 
k  be  trae  or  not,  of  the  elder  DIonjrrfoa  piUaffing  the  temple  of  l>wia|ilM—  an 
AaUepoioe  hia  golden  hcwd,  and  from  Zmm  hi*  aantle  of  gold,  ~«*  too  wann  for 
cold  for  wiatar.** 

>  Pirfirtinf  on  a  kmtor  In  tka  BrUhli  Maw  jCmahpu, «.  I4M) ;  from  thnAfetdte 
J/M«in.cd»WM9r.,ToLLpLM.  Cf.  Hij^ilMMnn.  Jmh^mek  Ar  kaJmL  d.  vtk,  ImtttiNiB,  ynL  L 
(1886).  p.  >90.  <i.  Haphaltto^  weklngrerepgrupoohb  ■nllwr,  Ham,  for  the  Jnjnrko  Aa  hno 
faillicted  on  hia,  has  aada  har  a  gift  of  a  nuurvelkia*  throne,  frnn  wMek  n  peroon  who  haa  < 
taken  a  Mat  can  never  again  Hm.  The  gnddaea  bring  tlnw  iininroii,  Arw  aaako  to  ( 
HaphaiitoatoTCfenMhar.  TMo  to  tlw  oeana  wMeh  tha  pnlntor  riprMWIi ;  Hara  (H«^A)  b  in 
the  rc■lr^  untad  on  tha  golden  throna  and  looUagtownrda  Arao  EnjraDoi  (ll«irAM03); 
ll'phatotoe  (AAlA\.\Og)  to  on  the  loft.  The  god  w«nn  a  Mlijrr'o  aMak.  »•*  l  a  cap  In  whirli  to 
f»*tened  a  twi«. 
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Long  scattered  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the  Greek  world,  in 
Asia,  in  Thrace,  in  Sicily,  all  the  philosophers,  lonians,  Elcans, 
Pythagoreans,  Atomists,  had  gathered  at  its  centre.  Since  the 
time  of  Perikles,  Athens  had  been  their  fighting-ground.  There 
had  occurred  a  blending  of  systems;  there  began  the  revolution 
which  occasioned  paganism  to  enter  on  a  period  of  decline  for  the 
people,  and  of  moral  transformation  for  men  of 
higher  intelligence.  The  old  religion  sjiw  nien'.s 
minds  withdraw  from  it  by  two  paths.  The 
Mysteries,  especially  those  of  Eleusis,  had  by 
degrees  set  free,  united,  and  developed  the  spir- 
itual elements  of  the  old  cults,  and  without 
destroying  polytheism,  they  tended  to  dissemi- 

BUCUSINIAM  TRIAD.*  .      . 

nate  monotheistic  ideas.  Bolder  and  freer,  the 
philosophers,  by  reason  alone,  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  First 
Cause.  But  while  agitating,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  human 
mind,  the  great  problems  which  the  popular  religion  claimed  to  have 
solved,  these  men  naturally  were  in  an  attitude  of  insubordina- 
tion and  revolt  towards  this  religion.  They  reduced  it  to  an 
empty  form,  —  a  shroud  enwrapping  the  State,  which  through 
prudence  only,  through  a  forced  respect  for  popular  weaknesses, 
they  abstained  from  tearing  off. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  pantheism  of  the  lonians  that 
Thales  said,  "  The  world  is  full  of  gods ; "  but  Hippokrates  subordi- 
nated their  action  to  constant  laws  and  to  the  conditions  of  matter. 
"  There  are,"  he  said,  "  no  diseases  sent  by  the  gods  ;  all  have  natural 
causes."*  This  was  to  break  Apollo's  bow  and  his  arrows,  which 
carried  pestilence  and  death  into  the  cities.  Anaxagoras,  while 
proclaiming  a  One  Cause,  of  which  Plato  made  the  Logos  and  Saint 
Paul  the  Verbum  Dei,  abolished  the  auxiliaries  which  faith  had 
given.  He  dared  to  teach  that  aerolites  come  from  the  sky, — 
which  the  popolani  of  Naples  do  not  yet  believe ;  and  in  ascribing 
to  meteoric  stones  this  origin  he  took  from  the  stars  their  divinity : 
the  planets,  and  the  sun  even,  were  nothing  more  than  incandes- 
cent masses  of  rock.     When  he  said :   "  Nothing  is  bom,  nothing 

^  Mmtrive  g(Jd  ring,  with,  instead  of  s  stone,  three  canred  heads,  representing  Demeter 
wHh  the  modios,  Kora  wearing  a  diadem,  and  the  young  lakchos  with  the  Egyptian  ptchenL 
(Cabinet  de  France,  Catalogue,  No.  2,6S2.) 

«  0/Ain  and  Water*,  22. 
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dies ;  there  is  only  composition  and  decomposition ;  everything 
returns  to  the  place  whence  it  came,  and  the  sum  of  Nature  does 
not  change/'*  he  destroyed  the  supernatural,  and  with  it  religion, 
which  lives  by  marvels.  Xenophanes,  more  explicit,  rejected  all 
the  popular  theolog}-,  and  reproached  the  poets  with  having  divi- 
nized the  harmful  or  propitious  powers  which  act  upon  man. 
Neither  Hesiod  nor  even  Homer  found  favor  in  his  eyes;  he 
reproached  them  with  having  degraded  the  idea  of  Divinity,  by 
ascribing  to  the  gods  acts  and  feelings  unworthy  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  At  the  same  time  Xenophanes  did  not  succeed  in  harmo- 
nizing while  distinguishing  from  each  other  God  and  the  world,  the 


APOLLO'S   BOW   AKD  THB   PKSTILKKCK.* 

cause  and  the  effect.  To  escape  from  this  confusion  of  theism  and 
pantheism,  his  disciple,  the  formidable  Parmenides,  as  Plato  calls 
him,  found  no  other  way  than  to  deny  the  existence  of  matter. 
He  called  it  a  vain  show,  and  our  senses,  which  exhibit  it  to  us, 
the  instruments  of  error.  Demokritos,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  the 
problem  of  the  universe  to  a  question  of  mechanics:  there  exists, 
according  to  him,  no  other  substance  than  that  of  bodies,  no 
moving  force  except  weight,  and  he  scoffed  at  those  who  have 
made  gods  out  of  natural  phenomena.  One  of  his  disciples,  Diag- 
oras  of  Melos,  resolutely  denied  their  existence.  To  ridicule  the 
twelve  labors  of  Herakles,  he  cast  into  the  fire  a  wooden  statue 
of  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  called  upon   him  to  accomplish  a  thir- 

*  DiogMHi  LMrtloa,  iU.  10. 

«  Fnineni  of  the  lUae  TahU  (mb  YoL  H  p.  SOt);  fnm  O.  Jaka,  OHtMnkt  AMbr- 
ckrmtktm,  pL  L  A.  The  mmm  b  laid  la  Um  adfjiborttood  of  Um  tmafit  of  ApoBa  Wiiihli  1  n  1 
(UPON  AnoA  AON02  IMINesOl) :  la  froot  of  Um  lampla  b  aa  altar,  wImn  Chrjma  (XPYIHI) 
b  prtparlag  to  offar  MMrUkw.  Tha  prIaM  and  aa  aool]rta  aro  laadli^  tka  vioUa.  Tba  prbai 
b  anaad  wHh  aa  axa,  aad,  Ilka  CbiTMa,  waan  a  PlHTliMi  capb  Oa  iho  ollMr  rfda  of  tiM  laai- 
pU  Maada  ApoOo,  dbehaq^iaf  hto  airowt  at  th9  Oroaka.  TUi  b  Um  paatPiTi  (AOIMOS) 
which  alrikaa  dowa  naa  aad  baaat    Calcha*  (KAAXA2)  iaoa  la  larrar. 
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ieenth  exploit  by  triumphing  over  this  new  enemy.  At  Samo- 
thraoe  the  priests  showed  him  offerings  of  sailors  who  had  escaped 
shipwreck,  by  way  of  proving  to  him  the  power  of  their  gods. 
**But  how  many  would  tlicre  be/'  he  said,  ^^if  all  those  who 
have  perishetl  had  sent  you  their  offerings?" 

While  the  philosophers  undermined  the  national  religion  by 
roason,  the  comic  poets  killed  it  by  ridicule;  and  their  influence 
extended  rapidly  among  a  people  where  every 
one  read,  even  while  on  .  a  journey.*  What 
must  have  been  the  effect  on  the  crowd  gathered 
in  the  theatre  at  Athens  at  a  performance  of 
the  PloutoSy  The  Birds,  or  The  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes, which  treated  the  gods  so  irreverently ! 
At  the  court  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants  political 
satire  was  not  in  order,  and  Olympos  suffered 
instead  of  the  agora ;  the  authorities  were  spared,  and  the  poets 
turned  their  ridicule  against  the  former  masters  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  his  Syracusan  comedies 
Epicharmos  represents  Zeus  as  a  fat  glutton, 
Athene  as  a  singing-girl  of  the  cross-roads,  the 
Dioskouroi  a  pair  of  dancers,  and  Herakles  a 
voracious  brute.  It  is  understood  that  Plautus 
often  copied  this  audacious  poet,  for  instance,  in 
his  Amphitryon;  and  yet  Epicharmos  was  a  serious  person  who  is 
represented   as  a   philosopher  !      Syracuse   erected  a  statue  in   his 

•  In  The  Frog*,  52,  Aristophanes  represents  Dionysoa  as  saying  that  he  read  on  board  his 
ship  an  A  ndromcda,  —  a  subject  which  had  been  treated  by  many  tragic  poets  whose  works  are 
lost.  When  Prota^ras,  a  ronteni{M}rary  of  Perikles,  was  banished  from  Atliens  on  the  charge 
of  atheism,  all  who  had  bought  his  books  were  required  to  give  them  up  to  tlie  authorities,  and 
they  were  burned  (Diogenes  Lacrtius,  ix.  52  ;  Cicero,  De  NcU.  Deor.,  i.  23).  An  error  of 
Roeckh.  the  great  scholar,  in  respect  to  the  price  of  books  at  Athens,  when  he  says  that  the 
work  of  .Vnaxngoras  could  have  be(>n  obtained  for  a  drachma,  has  deceive*!  many,  among 
them  even  Curtius.  In  fact,  books  at  this  time  were  very  dear :  Plato  paid  a  hundred  minai 
for  three  treatises  of  Philolaos,  and  Aristotle  three  talents  for  some  books  of  Speusippos 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  iii.  9,  and  iv.  5). 

•  Athenian  tetradrachm,  signed  by  the  magistrates  KAEO«ANH2  and  EmeETH2.  As 
symbol,  an  object  difficult  to  determine^  generally  regarded  (following  Beuld)  as  a  baliylot 
[the  stone  which  Kronos  swallowe<l,  believing  it  to  be  the  infant  Zeus.  —  Ed.],  clothed  like  a 
statue  of  a  god.     See  Beuld,  Monnaie*  tT Athene*,  818. 

•  KeTerse  of  a  silver  coin  of  St^^mphalos  (2TYM*AAmN).  Herakles,  nude,  holding  in  the 
left  hand  his  bow,  the  lion's  skin  on  his  arm,  and  with  his  club  attacking  the  birds  of  Lake 
Stymphalos:  in  the  exergue,  the  letters  20,  initials  of  a  magistrate's  name.  The  face  of  this 
coin  bears  the  laurelled  head  of  the  .Stymphalian  Artemis,  right  profile. 
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honor  with  iWia  inscription ;  '*  As  the  sun  in  splendor  surpasses 
the  other  stars,  and  the  ocean  the  rivers,  so  is  £picharmos  by  his 
wisdom  superior  to  other  men/' ' 

Thus  the   older  poetry*,  which  lived   by  images,  and  the   new 
philosophy,    which   lived   by   abstractions,   could   not  agree.     The 


CAKICATUKB  OF   HERAKLBS.' 


former  had  made  the  Olympians  in  the  likeness  of  men.  the  latter 
took  from  them  the  brilliant  form  with  which  they  had  been 
invested,  and  reduced  them  to  mere  metaphysical  entities.  The 
god  d  the  philosophers,  a  new  Kronos.  was  about  to  devoor  the 
gods  of  the  poets. 

Art  had  its  share  in  this  work  of  destruction.    Carioatares  of 
the   gods   were    reproduced   on   painted   Taaee,   which,  circuUting 


■jr  yrmn  Mrtarior  le 


HL  n.    TW 
bdbm  tha  Mrfha  vara,  wwn 
raligkNi  ImmI  bs|pHi  >wji  caHjr. 
•  Vaw  pahiH^  froa  Com«.  Wimrr  VtHtfdUmtr,  mrim  a  |4.  IB.  t.    (Cf. 
JdMwA,  «!&,  p.  tit,  a.)    TIm  mmm  ttkm  piMa  Mhfv  m  laiqpb  a^  allar  of 
H— Mm  to  Ancilaf  of  a    fiwiia,  la  pi  win  of  two  t^tiatnn,  aa  aU  umn  at  iIm 
■aaalAaUt    TW  vaw  «m  tfHavand  is  flM^thaaaaMnraf  IpklMiMat  *• 
baa  porittpa  fbOowad  naa  Minartiaa  of  iW  part,  wbo 

TOL.  III.  —  tt 
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everywhere,  were  like  our  comic  newspapers,  and  popularized  the 
irreverent  scenes  from  Olympos  which  the  poets  had  put  upon 
the  stage.  Some  of  these  arc  preserved  in  modem  col- 
lections: one,  for  example,  of  Dionysos,  who  has  made 
Hephaistos  intoxicated,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  him 
back,  against  his  will,  to  Olympos,  where  he  has  suf- 
fered annoyances.  Another  shows  Poseidon,  Herakles,  and 
llcnnes,  who  have  gone  fishing,  to  provide  for  the  banquets  of 
the  gods. 

The  introduction  of  new  ideas  is  often  accompanied  by  a  moral 
upheaval  which  precedes  their  coming  and  lasts  until  they  have 
become  established.  The  Erinyes  —  the  personification 
of  that  remorse  which  incessantly  pursues  the  guilty' 
—  were  important  figures  upon  the  stage  of  early  Greek 
life;  with  them  disappeared  the  penal  sanction  which 
religion  had  established  for  this  life  and  the  next. 
Then,  the  old  laws  being  despised  and  the  new  not  yet 
established,  men  found  themselves  cut  loose  from  their  moorings, 
without  other  rule  than  an  uncertain  conscience 
and  headlong  passions.  Morals  were  enfeebled,  the 
sentiment  of  duty  was  impaired,  and  family  ties 
were  relaxed.  *'We  have  courtesans  for  our  pleas- 
ures,'* an  Athenian  said,  in  open  court,  "concu- 
bines to  share  our  couch,  and  wives  to  give  us 
legitimate  children  and  to  keep  the  house."  Was 
it  Alkibiades  who  spoke  thus?  On  the  contrary,  it  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  Greek  orators.* 

>  An  Athenian  seal,  from  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  helle'n.,  vol.  viii.  (1884)  pi.  Iv.  No.  187.  The 
fiflherman  is  drawing  up  his  line,  from  which  hangs  a  fish. 

'  Cf.  Aisrhylos,  Eumenide*,  499;  The  Libation-Pourers,  406;  Pindar,  Olympics,  ii.  45; 
Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  lii.  18. 

•  Oval  gold  plaque,  part  of  a  Jibula.    The  subject,  stamped  in  repoass^  represents  the . 
three  Furios  iinitcHl  in  one  figure  with  three  heads,  on  which  rests  a  modion,  an<l  with  six 
arms  each  holding  a  torch.     The  body  is  clad  in  a  tunic  and  a  short  peplos.     This  antique, 
found  at  Rome  in  1760,  is  now  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (Chabouillet,  Catalogue,  No.  2,686). 

*  Athenian  coin.  Legend:  AeH[NAIQN].  Athene  and  the  satyr  Marsyas.  The  Utter 
advances  dancing,  and  is  about  to  pick  up  the  flutes  which  Athene  has  just  thrown  upon  the 
ground.     This  monetary  type  is  the  reproduction  of  a  celebrate<l  group  by  the  sculptor  M\'Ton. 

'  In  the  oration  Against  Naiara,  122,  long  attributed  to  Demosthenes,  but  now  ascribed  to 
ApoUodoros.  Cf.  R.  Dareste,  Les  Plaidoyers  civUs  de  Demoslhene,  ii.  SIO.  The  morals  of 
another  great  orator,  H>'perides,  were  even  on  a  lower  plane  than  those  justified  by  the  words 
of  Demosthenes  or  ApoUodoros.     See  J.  Girard,  Hyperides,  pp.  102  et  seq. 
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ni.  —  Rhetoricuns  and  SopnisTS. 

This  conflict  between  religion  and  philoeophy  would  have 
remained  innocuous  to  the  State,  bad  it  not  been  that  at  the 
same  time  there  were  established  schools  of  general  Hcepticism 
and  of  facile  morals,  where  the  art  of  success  was  taught,  instead 
of  the  old  manly  instruction  in  the  civic  virtues. 


■CKirS   IK   A  OTMXASH'M.I 


For  the  boy  the  system  of  education  remained  the  same.  Hie 
teaching  of  grammar  and  music,  and  the  military  and  gymnastic 
exercises  continued;  but  the  young  man  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  new  atmosphere.  We  have  said  much  of  the  Athenian  taste 
for  the  arts,  but  no  mention  has  been  made  of  that  art,  especially 
democratic,  rhetoric,  —  the  art  of  speaking.     From  this  were  bom 

*  Painiintr  on  •  vam*  in  th<  Mii*ciim  of  R*  rtin  (A.  Fartwiai^,  BmeArti^mmg,  No.  2.180); 
from  th«  Arekiutl.  ZrUunq  (iH7'.i)  |>].  4.  'V\w  iir»t  sH'oup cooiisU of  two pvnoa*.  HippoMMnlon 
(1flr*iyMa«»),  kaalBg  whh  DM  ImumI  oa  Ids  aldlt.  i«Ma  tfM  ollMr  Oil  tka  kMd  of  «  begr  (^^ 
who  it  taking  ft  Ihonioat  of  Us  foot.  Tbeweoad  grasp  MalalMdvMlgvrM.  IIefMia«(*H^ 
<rjw)«  oMiralj  Bodo,  b  pouring  oU  opnn  hit  lofl  hftad  froai  tko  ftrylftlfM  whlrh  h«  bold*  in  Um 
ri^  To  Um  flttio  vftM  b  attadMd  •  liilwr  Ihoag  which  l«  pMimt  ovor  tho  arm.  !■  fraal 
of  hia  Lyko*  (AYK08)  it  taking  off  hb  gamwH.  wUrh  a  UmI  Mawb  rmAf  to  raealvo.  AH  iIm 
flgvw  woar  wrvatlM  of  rlntl—w  or  ajmlt.    In  tiw  icM,  iIm  laaeriptloa  Afnypti  atXA. 
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two  classes  of  men, — the  rhetoricians  and  the  Sophists,  who  regarded 
a  talent  for  speaking  as  in  itself  its  own  means  and  end.  Hence 
their  sole  care  was  to  render  their  pupils  accomplished  speakers, 
while  the  old  masters  sought  only  to  make  citizens  and  soldiers. 
Formerly  men  were  trained  to  act ;  now,  they  are  trained  to  talk.* 

This  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  and  manners.  Periklcs  himself  had  dis- 
dained   the    instruction    of    Protagoras.     In    small    States,    where 


HEADING  SCENE.* 

everything  is  accomplished  by  speaking,  eloquence  is  at  once  a 
sword  and  shield,  —  a  weapon  of  ofifence  and  of  defence;  with  it  a 
man  gains  an  office  or  a  suit,  the  favor  of  the  people  or  the 
approval  of  the  judge.  At  Athens  a  citizen  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  accused,  or  to  be  himself  an  accuser  of  others;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  speak.  An  accusation  which  was  made  good 
brought  a  man  into  notice ;  one  which  failed  had  the  double  dis- 
advantage of  a  defeat  and  a  serious  loss,  —  for  the  accuser   who 


*  One  of  tin*  first  measures  of  the  Thirty  was  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  "  the  art 
of  disputation,"  Xoy««v  rtxi^r  fui  iiHatrKtip  (XenophoD,  Memor.,  I.  ii.  SI).  Pindar  complains,  at 
an  earlier  period,  of  "a  deceitful  speech,  hateful,  the  companion  of  wily  words,  attacking  what 
is  illustrious,  hut  upholding;  the  false  plory  of  obscure  men  "  (Nemean,  viii.).  These  rhetori- 
cians are,  in  fact,  of  all  times,  but  no  epoch  was  more  favorable  to  their  multiplication  than 
that  in  which  Kleon  succeeded  Perikles. 

*  Painting  on  a  Tase  of  the  manufactory'  of  Euphronios,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin 
{Beaekrtibfung,  No.  2,322) ;  from  Klein.  Euphrofiiot,  2d  ed.  p.  283.  In  the  centre  is  seated  a  - 
joang  man  preparing  to  read  the  volume  which  he  holds  in  his  hand ;  before  him  is  a  box  of 
books,  CD  which  is  the  inscription :  Xipuptla  110X17.  ^^  ^^^  "g^t  <^nd  left,  leaning  on  their 
stares,  are  two  young  men  who  seem  to  listen  to  the  reading.  In  the  field,  the  inscription 
IlaMifnof  aikis- 
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oould  not  substantiate  his  charge  or  failed  to  obtain  at  least  a  fifth 
of  the  votes  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas. 
To  know  how  to  speak  was  therefore  a  necessity.  To  obtain  public 
notoriety  and  power,  the  Agora  wa«  the  surest  road ;  as  a  way  to 
success,  military  exploits  were  surpassed  by  oratorical  efforts.  This 
art  of  speaking  well,  —  whether  a  man  thought  well  or  not;  this 
power  of  investing  an  erroneous  opinion  with  the  as- 
()ect  of  truth,  and  dazzling  the  multitude  by  a  dis- 
play of  words ;  this  talent  of  the  advocate,  who  when 
the  case  requires,  pleads,  with  a  conviction  of  the 
moment,  a  cause  which  he  knows  to  be  bad,  was 
extremely  admired  by  the  Athenian  youth,  less  inter- 
ested now  in  understanding  and  singing  the  hymns  of  the  old  poets 
than  in  acquiring  what  Plato's  Gorgias  calls  the  greatest  good: 
namely,  to  be  able  to  persuade  by  speech  the  judges  in  the  tribu- 
nals, senators  in  the  council-room,  and  the  multitude  in  the  assem- 
blies.  Accordingly,  the  young  men  flocked  around  those  who  dealt 
in  arguments  and  subtilties,  and  paid  liberally  for  what  they  bought.' 
Hippias  of  Elis  boasted  of  having  gained  in  Sicily  by  his  lessons, 
in  the  short  ppace  of  fifteen  days,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
minai,  although  he  had  to  contend  against  the  rivalry  of  Protago- 
ras, then  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity.  The  sages  at  an  earlier 
day  had  sown  broadcast  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  asked  no 
money  in  return ;  and  both  Sokrates  and  Plato  were  indignant  at 
these  sales,  which  modem  communities,  founded,  it  is  triu*.  on  a 
different  basis,  see  without  displeasure. 

>  A  jronif  umu,  half-nude,  with  a  lij^  ganaeat  round  the  trakl,  acaiMl  halor*  a  tripod, 
boldfav  ia  the  left  band  a  tablet  which  \w  rvads  attaaUval^.  On  thb  tablet  b  afe  IDa^hla 
iawripUoa.  In  the  field,  tha  word  AFBCAP.  iouiffaMd  to  be  tha  aaaa  of  AfOMrchoa,  a  phOow- 
pher  of  Metapoataa,  a  diwiple  of  Fythaforaa;  hot  te  is  awre  probably  the  attiM**  tmm, 
(KnxravodilooeofthoCflUMriltfVviicv.  Conieliao,  la  mtUia.  ly  •;  ChabooBlot,  CiHlifii>> 
.\».  l,8fS.) 

•  This  people,  who  woraUpped  the  god  of  «r^  HanoM.  and  to  the  irrt  nak  of  Ihair 
heroea  pot  the  wU/ kfaif  of  Ithaka,  whoa  AthoM  piaieed  for  Ue  ricfll  to  doook,  worid  aotomlty 
have  a  tolerant  mtod  towanb  the  Hophiita.  whom  Plato,  to  the  PkmhU,  cdb  «*artfa«a  to  hm- 

r  Wyeie.aeXd>.  and  wooU  poralt  thob  advooalaa  to  follow  pawltor  Mlhoda.  **Tha 
pleader*,**  my  a  laonMd  Jwfal,  •*had  roeoweo  wMmmI  isr«pto  to  f^M  milaiiay, 
fe«l  proofs  to  aoppoft  ImI^  oter  Iwiliif  tottatod  fMia  lo  ■■ho  food  Ikiir  oawo. 
oMianthefraiarBllynowllhwaadirfallMlllj.  Thoa  aro  oaptotood  iho  mt^ 
mam  oootradictioos  to  the  two  oratiooa  CWMrma^  i*»  Crotmt  to  thoaa  Fhr  Pkmmim  n§»imm 
ApplUdor^  aad  Pm'  Afulhdwm  BgaimH  Pkumitm,  to  the  aniiiial  Afakml  Kmm,  whwe  he  b 
npiinam  aa  the  worel  of  an,  tad  thai  Aftimtl  UfUmm,  whoro  Komo  b  pnbad  **  (Anhor 
DaaJarAaa,  of  the  laadialo,  £*  Jwf  M  Im  oreeoAi). 
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Rhetoricians,  who  analyzed  forms  of  language,  and  Sophists,  who 
analyzed  moral  and  political  ideas,  were  of  the  same  fraternity. 
The  latter  did  not  form  a  school  with  a  system  of  its  own;  they 
represented  a  certain  state  of  mind  and  one  of  the  sides  of  Greek 
philosophy,  —  scepticism.  They  believed  in  nothing,  except  the  art 
of  speaking  well ;  tliey  prepared,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  ora- 
tors for  the  assemblies,  or  speeches  for  those  who  were  to  plead 
in  court,  as  our  advocates  let  their  arguments  and  isell  their  knowl- 
edge, as  our  teachers  of  every  kind  give  theirs  in  exchange  for  a 
salary.  It  is  thought  the  Sophists  came  from  Sicily  at  a  period 
of  which  the  date  is  fixed.  This  is  true  as  to  Gorgias;  but  the 
Sophists  and  rhetoricians  are  no  artificial  product,  —  they  are  the 
offspring  of  the  Greek  society  of  this  period.^  "The  greatest  of 
Sophists,"  says  Plato,  "  is  the  people ; "  which  is  to  say,  the  democ- 
racy is  too  fond  of  *  fine  oratory,  and  has  but  rarely  the  prudence 
of  Odysseus  when  he  passed  the  rocks  of  the  Seirenes. 

The  four  schools  which  since  the  time  of  Thales  had  sought 
for  truth  independently  of  religious  instruction,  by  purely  mental 
effort,  had  produced  only  hypotheses  founded  on  ci  priori  ratioci- 
nation. The  methods  of  the  Sophists  were  the  reaction  inevitably 
following  an  imperious  dogmatism,  as  philosophical  scepticism 
at  a  later  day  succeeded  to  the  doctrinal  affirmations  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  These  oscillations  of  the  mind  are  in  the  natural 
order  of  things.  The  lonians  had  essayed  to  explain  creation 
by  matter ;  the  Eleans,  by  thought ;  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
by  numbers;  Leukippos  and  Demokritos,  by  atoms.  The  con- 
ceptions were  very  grand,  but  they  solved  no  problems ;  the  sys- 
tems mutually  destroyed  one  another,  and  still  no  light  sprang 
forth.  Along  the  road  followed  by  the  philosophers  there  were 
only  ruins  to  be  seen ;  and  this  must  forever  be  the  case  so  long 
as  among  the  questions  which  they  agitate  there  are  those  which 
go  beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  mind,  as  there  are  efforts 
of  which  the  muscular  strength  of   the  human  body  is  incapable. 

*  Their  name  wan  not  at  first  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Herodotos  gives  it  to  Solon  (L  29)  and 
to  Pythagoras  (iv.  95);  and  Aischines  to  Sokrates  (Against  Timarchos,  34).  We  may  remark 
that  the  most  famous  Sophists  were  not  of  Attic  birth.  Protagoras  came  from  Abdera,  Gorgias 
from  Sicily,  Prodikos  from  Keos,  Diagoras  from  Melos.  But  all  gathered  in  that  city  which 
was  the  most  complete  expression  of  democracy.  Egger  (S'U  a  eu  chez  Us  Atheniens  de 
vt'ritables  avocats),  out  of  a  hundred  and  ten  arguments  that  we  have  in  the  works  of  the  Attic 
orators,  enumerates  but  ten  delivered  by  their  authors.  
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It  18  the  glory  of  the  mind  that  it  Beeks  to  penetrate  to  the 
principles  of  things ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  mind's  condition 
that  it  can  never  succeed  in  doing  this;  and  feeling  itself  con- 
quered in  this  strife  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  it  abandons  itself 
soniotimes  to  negations  as  rash  a.s  were  the  metaphysical  audacities. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

With  the  Sophists,  whose  method  is  defmed  by  Aristotle  as  ''an 
apparent  but  unreal  wisdom,"  *  the  critical  spirit  began  its  work. 


ODTMKCS   AJn>  THK   8KIRKNK!«.* 


Like  every  new  power,  it  could  neither  measure  nor  use  to  idTan- 
tage  its  strength.  This  method — dialectics,  namely  —  is  fruitful 
or  dangerous,  according  to  the  person  who  emplojrs  it ;  borrowed 
from  the  Eleatic  school,  it  assumed  to  analyze  all  things,  and 
did  indeed  reduce  all  to  fragments,  without  having  any  power 
to  reconstnict"      It    could    not    reconstruct,   for    it    was  and    it 

•  V«iw>p(iintin^  (fn.m  ih.-  .U.fMirn.  .irlflfuii^  vol,  i.  pi.  h.)  (Kl/wetw  (OAYvKYS)  b  iUad- 
Inx,  tkd  to  the  auwt  oT  hl«  \r<M'l,  while  hti  conipenlom,  orged  bjr  the  hebMSMi,  v  rofvtaf 
hvd.  Three  S^beaee.  nadwr  the  (arm  of  Mnto  wtth  wo^ea'n  heed*,  mtk  lo  ■Uiwl  th— .  Om 
fiee  down  tovanb  the  iU|t,  the  two  other*  ereperalwd  on  rork«:  the  Selrea  at  the  Ml  bmr* 
the  rixatfieeat  nmim*  at  HIMFPOOA.    (See  Odgmf,  xU.  lM«rMf..  Overhedt,  BOimtfk*, 

•  On  the  felse  dialertict  of  the  SephieU,  M  the  SwAgimm  of  Plata 


remained  Negation,  —  a  weapon  useful  in  destroying,  but  not 
in  building  up.  Wiien  Protagoras,  from  whom  we  have,  how- 
ever,  beautiful  words  concerning  justice  and  virtue,  said  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  things,  dvdpwno^  irdmuiv  \p-qfiaT(ov  fierpov, 
this  signified  that  every  thought  is  true  to  him  wlio  thinks  it,  but 
only  at  the  moment  when  it  is  thought;  so  that  at  different 
moments  affirmation  and  negtition  have  an  equal  value,  whence  it 
results  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  establish  a  general  law.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  there  were  opinions  which,  if  not  more 
true,  were  at  least  better  than  others,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  wise  man  to  substitute  them  for  tho.se  which  are  worse. 
Thrasyniachos  of  Chalkedon  went  farther;  he  held  that  the  good 
is  determined  by  the  useful,  that  right  is  always  with  the  stronger, 
that  laws  were  established  by  peoples  and  by  kings  purely  for 
their  personal  advantage.  In  Plato's  Gorgias,  Polos  of  Agrigen- 
tum  maintained  the  thesis  that  personal  interest  is  the  measure  of 
all  good ;  and  he  extolled  the  good  fortune  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
and  of  Macedon,  who  had  raised  themselves  to  the  throne  by  murder 
and  treason.  In  their  proscription  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melos  the 
Athenians  then  did  not  have  to  make  any  very  great  efforts  of 
the  imagination  to  demonstrate  to  their  victims  that  they  had  no 
right  to  complain  because  Athens  required  them  to  suffer. 

The  people,  however,  did  not  philosophize.  But  there  was 
another  master,  war,  in  whose  school  they  learned  the  ethics  of  a 
beast  of  prey.  To  the  infamously  cruel  measures  often  adopted  in 
those  timib  Thucydides  ascribes  for  a  cause  the  obstinate  struggle 
which  Sparta  and  Athens  —  that  is  to  say,  aristocracy  and  democ- 
racy—  maintained  with  each  other.  Between  the  two  there  was 
nothing  but  force  that  could  be  appealed  to ;  and  a  half  century 
later,  Demosthenes  repeated  with  a  groan  the  dreadful  statement, 
"  At  the  present  day  force  is  the  measiu-e  of  right."  * 

From  whatever  side  these  doctrines  came,  it  is  plain  that, 
while  disastrous  for  the  State,  they  were  equally  so  for  Heaven,  and 
brought  the  gods  into  great  danger.  Protagoras  speaks  of  them 
as  follows :  "  Concerning  the  gods,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  exist 
or  not,  for  many  things  render  it  improbable,  in  particular  the 
obscurity  of  the  question  and  the  brevity  of  life."     Gorgias  in-iin- 

*  On  the  Liberfy  of  the  Rhodiant,  cid  fn. 
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tained  at  first  that  nothing  exists;  and  later,  that  if  anything  did 
exist  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  it  and  to  communicate  one's 
knowledge  to  others.  This  was  to  reach  by  an  opposite  road  the 
same  point  with  Protagoras ;  namely,  the  negation  of  all  certainty. 

Accordingly,  nothing  is  true,  but  everything  is  probable;  at 
least,  by  means  of  art  the  appearance  of  truth  can  be  given  to 
everything.  Hence  there  is  no  proposition  which  may  not  be 
defended.  While  doctrines  like  these,  the  dethroning  of  the 
human  reason,  were  destructive  to  virtue,  patriotism,  and  religion, 
they  were  nevertheless  in  their  skilful  presentation  extremely 
attractive.  They  gratified  the  lovers  of  ingenious  subtleties,  and 
were  useful  to  every  defender  of  a  bad  cause.  And  so,  with  this 
argumentative  race,  they  had  numerous  adepts  who  found  in  this 
pursuit  the  means  of  shining  and  of  gaining  wealth.  There  was  a 
rivalry  among  these  prestidigitateurs  as  to  which  should  surpass 
the  others  in  the  strangeness  of  his  theses,  the  subtlety  of  his 
arguments,  the  elasticity  and  brilliancy  of  his  thought,  his  skill  in 
treating  in  rapid  succession  the  yes  and  no,  the  pro  and  com.  In 
the  schools,  at  the  festivals,  in  the  Olympian  games,  wherever  men 
gathered,  at  once  the  Sophist  was  seen  to  appear,  who,  accepting 
any  subject  given  him,  treated  it,  however  paradoxical  or  frivolous 
it  might  be,  amid  the  applause  of  his  listeners,  and  would  never 
acknowledge  himself  defeated.  ^'  Even  Herakles  could  not  fight 
against  the  Hydra,"  Plato  says,  '^  who  was  a  she^phist,  and  had  the 
wit  to  shoot  up  many  new  heads  when  one  of  them  was  cut  off.** ' 

But  the  existence  of  Sophists  was  not  peculiar  to  democracy; 
Kritias,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  one  of  the  worst  among 
them,  saw  in  religious  institutions  and  in  a  belief  in  the  gods 
only  the  effect  of  a  clever  stratagem. 


'*  There  was  a  time,**  he  h.  his  <SV«ypAo«,  **irhen  human  life 

without  law,  like  that  of  the  animals,  and  a  alavs  to  Tlolsnee.  Tliere  was  no 
honor  as  a  rule  to  the  good,  ami  puninhments  wsre  not  yet  a  tsrfor  to  the 
wicked.  Then  men  established  laws,  that  jnstioe  might  prerail  and  wroof* 
<loing  be  suppressed ;  eliastiseiiieat  then  followed  crime.  But  as  men  oon- 
tinucd  to  commit  in  secret  deeds  of  riolenoe  which  the  law  repressed  when 
thejr  were  done  publicly,  there  came  to  he  some  man,  I  think,  skilful  and  wise, 
who,  to  impress  terror  upon  perverse  mortals  when  ()i.>v  «r.r.>  .iiHnMiid  to 

>  In  hb  Kmtkfdi 
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do,  or  aay,  or  eren  think  a  wrong  thing,  inu^^ned  the  dinnity.  There 
is  a  god,  he  said  to  men,  enjoying  an  immortal  life,  who  knows,  who  hears, 
who  tees,  by  thought,  all  thingH,  and  whose  attention  i»  always  bent  upon 
mankind.  He  hears  all  that  is  said  among  men ;  he  sees  all  tliat  is  done. 
H  you  plan  in  silence  some  evil  deed,  it  by  no  means  escapes  the  eyes  of 


THE   RISING  OF  THE  SClf.' 

the  god.  Such  words,  often  repeated,  were  a  most  advantageous  training, 
concealing  the  truth  under  a  form  of  falsehood.  And  to  impress  still 
more,  to  lead  men's  minds  the  better,  this  man  then  assured  them  that 
the  gods  dwelt  in  those  places  whence  come  to  men  the  greatest  terrors 
and  the  greatest  blessings  of  their  wretched  lives,  —  whence  come  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  terrible  sound  of  thunder;  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  shines  the  starry  vault  of  the  sky,  the  admirable  work  of  time, 
tliat  wise  artificer,  and   whence  comes  the  splendid    light  of   the   stars, 

'  Painting  ou  the  lid  of  a  pyxis  fai  the  Collection  Sabouroff  (from  A.  Furtwan^Ier,  La 
CoUeetiom  Sabouroff^  pL  68).  Eo«,  the  goddess  of  dawn,  appears  in  her  chariot,  the  four 
horses  galloping  to  the  right.  Then  follows  Selene,  the  moon,  on  horseback ;  she  is  looking 
haek  at  Helios,  the  son-god,  whose  chariot  is  comino;  up  into  the  light.  Above  the  head  of 
Helios  is  the  radiate  disk  of  the  son.  See  the  sunrise  on  a  vase  of  the  former  Collection 
B\acM»,  il  620.     (Cf.  Vol.  I.  p.  145 ;  Vol.  II.  pp.  216  and  846.) 
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and  the  penetrating  rain  deiOMidi  npon  the  earth.  In  thia  waj,  I  heUere, 
aome  wise  man  siiooeeded  in  perauading  bis  fellow-men  of  the  ezieleDee 
of  the  gods.'*' 

Athens  had  the  honor  and  the  sad  privilege  of  becoming  the 
home  of  the  sophistic  spirit,  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  public 
conduct  of  some  of  her  citizens,  and 
even  in  her  literature.  The  tragedies 
of  Euripides  furnish  us  the  proof 
of  this;'  and  the  life  of  Alkibiades 
still  further  demonstrates  it.  This 
historic  personage  was,  in  fact,  a 
political  Sophist,  a  brilliant  rheto- 
rician in  act,  as  the  others  were  in 
word ;  equally  ready  to  atlirm  or  deny ; 
to-day  with  Athens,  to-morrow  with 
Sparta,  Argos,  or  Tissaphemes, — in- 
different, in  a  word,  on  those  ques- 
tions of  country  and  virtue  which 
to  passionately  influence  the  contem- 
poraries of  Miltiades. 

Against  these  doctrines,  which  de- 
tached the  citizen  from  his  country 
and  are,  unfortunately,  reflected  in 
the  works  of  even  so  noble  a  genius 
as  Euripides,  many  protests  were 
made.  Two  are  famous :  one,  in  the 
name  of  the  past ;  the  other,  in  that 
of  the  future.  I  speak  of  Aristoph* 
anes  and  Sokrates. 

Aristophanes  in  his  comedies  is  at 
war  with  Euripides,  Kleon,  the  Sophi.sts,  and  Sokrates* —  in  a  word, 
with  the  modem  spirit,  whether  in  good  or  bad  manifestation.    We 
have  already  seen  that  the  .\thcns  of  Periklet  and  hk  martial  demoo- 


^  J.  livnis,  Hutowr  arM  tkrarwrm  ri  art  uirrm  mm  idtt  duttB  f^HllfmK,  L  41^  4S.       CL 

GottJob  ZaOer.  Fr^^^ermHe  PkiUmpkf,  U.  4SI-t  [Jta^fiA  tnmAtkm  bgr  a  P.  Albjra*]. 

*  8m  ebap.  xx.  f  4. 

•  Martik  dlMovwwl  on  Um  Ciitiia  BB,  awl  w»  te  tht  VatfoM,  9nm  Vl K  /mm- 

fr^ fr«M,  pi.  1€.    Of  Uw  Uwriprioa  tiw»  w— to  bt  <ba  httlm%  AAMtB  [tdk^y    Cf.Uw 
buat  wpr— and  abova.  p  tSft. 
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racy  had  not  the  sympathies  of  the  poet.  In  77ie  Frogs  —  where 
the  object  is  to  show  how  inferior  Euripides  is  to  Aischylos  as  to 
the  nobility  of  his  characters  and  the  dignity  of  his  style,  which 
is  the  same  for  all,  kings  or  slaves — he  puts  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Euripides :  *'  By  Apollo !  when  I  make  them  talk  like 
this,  I  give  them  a  more  democratic  air/' 

But  it  was  the  Sophists  whom  Aristophanes  most  violently 
attacked  in  the  person  of  Sokrates,  not  distinguishing  in  him  the 
reasonable  man,  concealed,  perhaps,  under  too  much  dialectic  skill. 
7^  Clouds  may  be  called  a  political  document,  sparkling  with 
wit,  stinging,  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Sophists'  reason- 
ings; only  there  should  be  substituted  for  the  name  of  Sokrates 
that  of  one  of  those  verbal  mountebanks  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  in  the  person  whom  the  poet  represents  as  suspended 
above  the  earth  and  involving  the  tutelary  goddesses  of  the  Sophists, 
—  the  Clouds,  namely,  —  whose  voices  he  hears  amid  the  fogs.* 
Strepsiades,  the  old  father  who  is  ruined  by  the  misconduct  of  his 
son,  wishes  to  escape  paying  the  debts  the  young  man  has  con- 
tracted ;  he  accordingly  sends  him  to  the  school  of  the  Sophists. 
The  youth  inquires  what  he  is  to  learn  there. 

**  Streptiades.  They  say  that  among  them  are  the  two  causes,  —  the 
better  cause,  whichever  that  is,  and  the  worse ;  they  say  that  the  one 
of  these  causes,  the  worse,  prevails,  though  it  speaks  on  the  unjust  side. 
If,  therefore,  you  learn  for  me  this  unjust  cause,  I  would  not  pay  to  any 
one  even  an  obolos  of  tliose  debts  which  I  now  owe  on  your  account." 

On  the  son's  refusal,  the  old  man  himself  goes  to  Sokrates,  and 
soon  learns  to  disbelieve  in  the  gods.  Meeting  his  son,  and 
hearing  him  swear  by  the  Olympian  Zeus, — 

"See,   see!    he   cries,    Olympian    Zeus, — what    folly!     To    think    of 
joar  believing  in  Zeus,  as  old  you  arc ! 
Pheid.  Why,  pray,  did  you  lough  at  this  ? 

*  The  comedy  of  The  Cloud*  wms  pUjred  in  4S4,  4S8  B.  c.  ;  it  had  therefore  no  influence 
in  the  coodenuuUioa  of  Sokrates  in  899.  But  althftti<;h  I'lato  in  hi«  Symponum  represents  tlie 
poet  seated  beside  the  ptiiloeopher,  Aristophanes  kvpt  \m  hatred  of  Sokrates,  as  is  proved  by 
the  lines  1 491-1499  of  Tke  Frog*,  played  in  405.  To  him  Sokrates  was  always  a  sayer  of  fool- 
ish subtleties ;  and  in  spealung  thos  he  must  hare  expressed  the  view  of  a  certain  nnmber  of 
the  ■peetatocs,  who  Uier  were  judges  in  the  trial  of  Sokrates.  As  to  the  violent  attack  of 
Arfaophanee  on  the  Sophists,  that  was  at  once  just  and  onjnst.  We  shall  see  that  the  sentence 
was  in  part  annulled,  and  deservedly. 
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Stnp.  Befleoting  that  jou  are  a  child  and  have  antiquated  noCioiM. 
Yet,  liowever,  approach,  that  you  may  know  more;  and  I  will  tell  yoo  a 
thing,  by  learning  which  you  will  be  a  man.  But  tee  that  yoo  do  not 
Uiach  this  to  any  one. 

PheiJ.    WeiU  what  is  it  T 

Strep.  You  swore  now  by 
Zeus. 

Pheid,   I  did. 

Strep.  Seest  thou  then  huw 
good  a  thing  is  learning  ?  There 
is  no  Zeus,  O  Phcidippides ! 

Pheid.    Who  then  ? 

Strep.  Vortex  reigns,  hav- 
ing  expelled  Zeus.'* 

Thu»  is  the  nous  avons 
chamjS  tout  cela  of  Moli^re, 
and  this  worthy  dupe  Strep- 
siades  recalls  the  Bourgeois 
(jentilhomme.  We  must  not 
forget  that  he  has  lost  his 
cloak  and  his  shoes,  —  a  ca- 
lumnious insinuation  of  theft 
assuredly  against  Sokrates, 
and  doubtless  also  against 
the  Sophists. 

After  this  caricature  of 
the  new  doctrines,  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  divine  roy- 
alty of  Zeus  the  supremacy 
of  physical  laws,  the  poet 
brings  upon  the  stage  the 
Just  Cause  and  the  Unjust 
Cause:  the  two  argue  fiercely.  The  Just  Cause  traces  a  picture 
of  the  old  life  which  was  spent  in  the  exercises  of  the  palaistro 
and   in   the   practice  of  virtue,^  with   modetty,  moderation,  and  a 
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*  BroMS  HalMMa,  dlMi«v««d  b  HH«ary.  Md  now  la  tke  BrilMi  Uwrnmrn  (trvm  <). 
lUyM,  MmmmemiB  de  PAH  midfm.    Hdghl,  aboM  dghl  laekw).    TW  |od  Is  rfttfaf  «•  a 
wtofcaMefcm;  hfa  right  snarsttsushtthfaiesplwi, sad  lU  lift  kMdfcsMslUlliiilir 
boh.    Th«  bwatt  b bsw,  sad  ths  h— d  fc— afwlwrf  cf  Iswilhsf h  sad  fcwit.    TW  arllM 
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respect  for  old  age.  The  Unjust  Cause  displays  all  his  seductions, 
and  it  is  he  whom  Aristophanes  leaves  master  of  the  field,  as  if 
he  despaired  of  bringing  tlic  Athenians  back  to  justice.  The 
following  conversation  takes  place :  — 

**  The  Ufsjuat  Cauu.  Now  tell  me,  from  what  clasH  do  the  advocates 
oome? 

The  Ju$t  Caute.  From  tlie  blackguards. 

I  bt'licve  you.  What  then? 
From  what  class  do  the  tragedians 
come? 

From  the  blackguards. 
You  say  well.     But  from  what 
class  do  the  public  orators  come  ? 
From  the  blackguards. 
Do  you   see  that  you  cannot 
say  anything  to  the  purpose  ?   And 
look  which  class  among  the  au- 
dience is  the  more  numerous. 
Well,  I  am  looking. 
What,  then,  do  you  see? 
By  the  gods,  the  blackguards 
to  be  far  more  numcrouK.     This 
fellow,  at  any  rate,  I  know;  and 
him  yonder ;  and  this  fellow  with 
the  long  hair. 
What  then  will  you  say  ? 

We  are  conquered.  Ye  blackguards,  by  the  gods,  receive  my  cloak, 
for  I  desert  to  you.** 

Pheidippides  at  last  decides  to  become  a  pupil  of  Sokrates. 
But  old  Strepsiades  soon  has  reason  to  repent  of  his  advice ;  he 
runs  in  upon  the  stage,  beaten  by  his  son. 

**  Strep.  Hollo !  hollo  !  O  neighbors  and  kinsfolk  and  fellow-tribesmen, 
defend  me  by  all  means,  who  am  beaten!  Ah,  me,  unhappy  that  I  am, 
for  my  head  and  jaw !     Wretch !  do  you  beat  your  father  ? 

Pheid.   Yes,  father. 

Strep.  You  sec  him  owning  that  he  beats  me  ? 

Pheid.   Certainlv. 


BKOe,   PLATIKO   WITH   A   COMIC   MASK.* 


*  Bronie  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  about  two  inches  iu  bt-ighi ;  No.  2.953  of  the  Catalogue, 
where  it  is  derignated  as  the  Genius  of  Comedy. 
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Strtp.  O  wretch  and  parricide  and  bouMbretker! 

PUid,  Sf  tbe  same  things  of  me  again,  and  more.  Do  joo  knov 
that  I  take  pleasare  in  being  much  abnaed? 

Strep.   You  blackguard ! 

Pheid.  Sprinkle  uie  with  rosea  in  abondanoe. 

Strep.   Do  you  beat  your  father  ? 

Pheid,  And  I  will  prove  too,  by  Zeus,  tiiat  I  do  well  to  beat  yoa. 

Strep.  O  thou  most  rascally !  Why,  how  can  it  be  right  to  beat  a 
faUier? 

Pheid.  I  will  demonstrate  it,  and  will  overoome  yoa  in  argament 

Strep.   Will  you  overcome  me  in  this  ? 

Pheid.  Yes,  easily  and  completely.  But  choose  which  of  the  two 
causes  you  wish  to  speak.** 

Pbeidippides  goes  on  to  explain  *  that  since  his  father  has  often 
beaten  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  it  is  now  quite  just  for  him  to 
beat  his  father.  "Was  it  not  a  man  like  you  and  me,"  he  wys, 
**who  made  the  law  for  fathers  to   beat   their  sons?     Why  then 


cocK>riORn!«o.> 


shall  not  I  in  turn  propose  a  law  for  sons  that  they  in  turn  should 
beat  their  fathers?  As  many  blows  as  we  received  before  this 
law  was  made,  we  remit;  and  we  allow  ounelves  to  have  been 
beaten  without  return.  Observe  cocks  and  other  animals,  how 
they   punish   their   fathers;   and  yot    in  what  do   they  differ  from 


*  r»lalii«  OB  a  Iitii«   Athwha  rem,  in  tkr  Mmmm  el 
StOSO):   fraai  tha  ArdMoL  Eekemf,  liTt.  pi.  SI.  1.    Two 
hold  rmr\i  a  ooek,  wUdi  Umt  art  aboot  to  iol  IffliilBf :  at  iliv  fMt  of 
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UB,  except  that  they  do  not  write  decrees?**  R(>.'isoniiig  like  this 
was  much  in  favor  witli  the  Sophists,  though  on  oilier  subjects, 
it  b  true.  The  old  man  returns  to  his  senses  at  last,  and  recog- 
nizes that  the  Sophists  are  rascals;  he  sets  off,  accompanied  by  a 
slave,  a  torch  in  one  hand,  an  axe  in  the  other,  to  tear  down  the 
building  where  Sokrates  holds  his  discourses,  and  to  bum  it,  with 
all  its  inmates. 

The  affair  of  Melos  showed  wluit  progress  these  doctrines  had 
made,  giving  in  that  tlieir  natural  fruit,  —  the  right  of  the  stronger; 

and  the  historian  asks  him- 
self what  could  be  the  pa- 
triotism of  these  new-comers, 
who,  seeing  in  the  past  only 
useless  and  worn-out  ideas, 
put  their  individual  reason, 
all  armed  with  specious  argu- 
ments, in  the  place  of  the 
collective  reason  of  the  State, 
made  of  the  memory  of  joys 
and  sorrows  experienced  in 
common.  One  of  them  is 
known  to  have  said  that  the 
law  was  a  tyrant,  because  it 
hampered  men,  —  an  oppo- 
sition against  the  civil  law 
which  brought  the  moral  law 
into  danger*  Neither  Ly- 
kourgos  nor  Solon  spoke  thus, 
and  we  remember  that  Pindar  calls  the  law  "the  queen  and 
empress  of  the  world." 

Greece  had  lived  ten  centuries  under  a  municipal  rule  which 
had  given  her  power,  fame,  and  freedom,  with  a  patriotism  narrow, 
but  energetic,  before  which  the  Mede  had  fallen  back.     And  here 

*  VMe-p«intin{r  (from  the  Nuore  memoire  deW  Inttituto,  vol.  ii.  pi.  iv.  4.  Justice  (AIKE) 
b  about  to  strike  Injustice  (AAIKE),  whom  sho  has  seized  by  the  throat  and  thrown  upon 
the  grooiML 

•  Xenophon,  Mem.y  n.  4,  14.  This  Sophist  was  Hippias,  who  took  for  hifl  standard  of 
moral  truth  that  which  is  admitted  by  all  people,  or  that  which,  twenty-two  centuries  later, 
Lamennais  calls  the  nniTersal  reason  of  the  human  race. 
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were  men  who  sapped  tlie  respect  due  to  the  law,  to  the  Poliae 
divinities,  to  Uie  ancestral  faith.  These  nomads,  wandering  from 
city  to  city  in  quest  of  wages,  no  longer  had  a  countr}-,  and  thej 
destroyed  the  love  of  it  in  the  hearUt  of  thcMie  who  still  liad  one. 
The  sad  effects  of  this  moral  revolution,  which  gave  a  breadth  to 
ideas,  but  left  the  character  to  bend  under  every  wind  of  passion, 
were  soon  to  be  felt;  before  two  thirds  of  a  century  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  cities,  once  so  keenly  alive,  will  be  only  the  dull 
subjects  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  When  religion  is  gone,  at 
least  patriotism  should  be  left. 

We  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Sophists'  teaching  faults  enough 
to  be  obliged  to  indicate  the  services  it  rendered  in  giving  a  new 
direction  to  philosophic  meditations.  The  physicists 
of  the  earlier  schools  had  been  occupied  only  with 
the  kosmos ;  the  Sophists  acquainted  themselves  with 
man,  his  faculties  and  his  language.  Making  the 
mind  more  acute  by  their  subtleties,  they  prepared  it 
for  more  useful  labors,  and  they  began  the  fruit- 
ful opposition  between  the  traditional  law,  which  often  sanctioned 
things  that  were  unjust,  and  the  natural  law,  found  only  in  the 
conscience.  These  services  we  owe  chiefly  to  the 
first  Sophists,  whom  we  should  distinguish  from  the 
vendors  of  words  who  were  their  degenerate  disci- 
•iLVKB  coiic.«  p]gg^  because  they  were  philosophers  and  skilful  dia- 
lecticians whom  Sokrates  and  Plato  respected.  Some  of  them  gave 
expression  to  thouglits  which  would  not  have  been  challenged  by  the 
ancient  sages.  **A11  animals,"  said  Protagoras,  *'have  their  means 
of  defence;  to  man,  nature  has  given  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
horror  of  injustice.  These  are  the  weapons  which  protect  him, 
because  these  natural  sentiments  aid  him  in  establishing  good 
institutions."  To  Prodikos  is  dne  the  beautiful  allegory  repvwoii- 
ing  Herakles  solicited,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  upon  adm 

>  AUmm  MSMd  to  lh«  Ml  oa  » throM ;  A»  bold*  In  brr  left  hapd  •  M«pli% •aA\m\m 
right  •  HMD  VleUM7,  who  praMM*  Imt  •  wTMik.  8h»  b  hriM««l,  Md  hw  thMd  I*  oa  ih» 
gnwad,  kuiag  acdoM  tho  tkraw  UgMdt  laHNAION.  (BamM  of  •  hroHn  ooia 
ol  AthM*.    AthM*  mhaphoroa.) 

•  AphradhooaaeoiaofErys.  IPnUNON.  Aplttodtot  MaUd  to  Ik*  M  oa  a  Ihraw. 
and  arawinf  towmnb  hanelf  a  aado  aphthoii,  who  «xt«Mb  hb  MW  to  hw.  Bavanat^ofito 
the  loft,  with  rrvOTt«<d  bMd.  and  holdiac  aad«  hb  pawt  a  prartrala  haio  (X«teelrV»  ftf 
Nmmtmatik^  nd.  viii  pL  i.  t) 
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life,  by  Virtue  and  by  Pleasure,  and  deciding  to  follow  the  former. 
Lykopbron  declares  that  rank  is  an  imaginary  advantjige;  Alki- 
dftmiw,  that  nature  does  not  make  freemen  and  slaves,  —  a  thesis 
adopted  by  the  later  Stoics.  Across  these  doctrines,  purified  by 
Sokrates,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  new  world  coming  into  existence. 
That  which  the  citizen  loses,  the  man  is  to  gain;  and  the  strife 
between  the  jiu  civitatia  and  the  jtts  genthtm  which  the  Sokratic 
schools  are  about  to  enter  upon,  will  be  the  history  of  human 
progress  itself. 

Aristophanes  had  attacked  the  sophistic  teaching  with  singular 
vigor,  but  without  proposing  any  other  remedy  than  to  close  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers  and  to  fall  back  by  three  generations. 
But  had  he  not  himself  the  vices  of  his  time,  —  immorality  and 
irreligion  ?  The  true  remedy  was  not  the  ignorance  of  earlier  days, 
it  lay  in  the  sound  knowledge  which  one  man  was  bringing 
forward,  and  that  ma^  was  he  whom  the  poet  most  savagely 
attacked. 


rV.  —  SOKRATES. 

SoKRATES  was  bom,  in  469  b.  c,  of  a  mid^rife  named  Phainarete 
and  a  sculptor,  Sophroniskos.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  very 
unprepossessing,  which  helped  him  early  to  understand  that  only 
moral  deformity  is  really  repulsive.  It  is  said  that  he  at  first 
followed  his  father's  art,  and  Pausanias  saw  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens  a  group  representing  the  Veiled  Graces  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  him.*  Although  poor,  he  early  abandoned  this  art,  which 
possibly  he  never  really  followed,  and  began  to  study  the  works 
and  systems  of  philosophers,  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors. 
These  speculative  studies  did  not  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  those 
duties  which  the  law  laid  upon  every  citizen  of  Athens ;  he  fought 
bravely  at  Potidaia,  at  Amphipolis,  and  at  Delion.  At  Potidaia  he 
saved  the  wounded  Alkibiades;  at  Delion  he  was  one  of  the  last 
to  flee,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  generals  declared  that 
if  all  the  soldiers  had  done  their  duty  as  he  did,  the  battle  would 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  95,  Uie  engraTing,  and  the  note  on  the  same  page. 
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not  have  been  lo8t.^  Indifferent  in  respect  to  what  men 
the  neoeaearies  of  life,  he  made  it  his  endeavor  to  have  do  wanU, 
8o  that  he  might  be  more  at  Hlierty;  he  ate  scantily,  and  went 
barefoot  summer  aud  wiuter,  clod  only  in  a  miserable  cloak;  and 
the  anger  of  the  powerful,  the  hatred  or  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  had  no  more   effect   upon   his  soul   than   heat  or  cold 


VBAomirr  or  mosaic.! 


upon  his  body.  Being  among  the  judges  who  sentenced  the  gen* 
erals  defeated  at  Arginousai,  he  refused  to  conform  his  opinion  to 
the  passions  of  the  crowd.  When  all  gave  way  before  the  Thirty, 
he  dared  disobey  them  rather  than  be  guilty  of  injustice.  He 
lived  in  poverty,  and  refused  wealth  when  it  was  oflFered  him. 
Alkibiades  would  gladly  have  given  him  lands,  Charmidee  slaves, 
and  the  king  of  Biacedon  his  favor;  but  he  would  have  none 
of  them. 

What  then  was  it  which  was  done  by  this  upright  man  and 
valiant  citizen  to  draw  upon  him  so  mudi  ill-will  from  his  con- 


>  It  hM  bMBMid  thiaallMloa  (4t4  s.  o.)  h«  wvvd  tha  Hit  «l 
vrar,  tlM  UrtoriM  bring  at  tha*  a^t  o^jr  wvw  fMn  «U. 
*  rrapiwit  at  mtmUt  iWanmnnl  fa  ftmrT,  rr-j  tr-  'n  ^irm 
pLxLt).    Tha  laria  na»  — rlr  (Kaow  tfcywll)  b  illiftlrf  l>  CMha.o—  af  tU 
8a«««8afc«;  and  tUa  aaaw  b  M|ieil«l  bjr  VbcooU  ••  apfwopriM  la  iIm  k«d  al  Uw  ML 
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temporaries,  and  bo  much  admiration  from  posterity  ?  It  was  this, 
— Sokrates  aasumed  the  duty  of  releasing  the  mural  sense,  round 
which  the  Sophists  had  caused  dense  clouds  to  gather.  At  the 
enervating  and  destructive  hreath  of  their  teaching,  ever^'thing  was 
endangered.  The  human  mind  prided  itself  upon  its  most  dangerous 
subtleties,  and  smothered  under  a  flood  of  words  the  voice  of 
the  inward  monitor  which  Nature  has  placed  in  our  souls.  In 
man  the  Sophist  saw  only  that  which  ])ertains  to  the  individual ; ' 
Sokrates  sought  that  which  concerns  human  nature.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  at  Delphi  he  had  read,  <*  Know  thyself ; "  and 
it  was  to  him  the  knowledge  above  all  others.  Demosthenes  also 
said  later,  "The  most  sacred  altars  are  in  the  soul."*  The  states- 
man and  the  philosopher  both  spoke  wisely;  for  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves  reveals  to  us  the  gifts  which  humanity  has  received, 
with  the  obligation  to  employ  them :  intellect,  to  understand  the 
good  and  the  true ;  freedom,  to  choose  the  road  leading  to  them. 

Fascinated  by  the  grandeur  of  this  task,  Sokrates  turned 
away  from  purely  speculative  doctrines,  from  the  search  after 
first  causes,  the  investigation  into  the  origin  and  laws  of  the 
world,  the  nature  of  the  elements,  and  kindred  subjects,  to  medi- 
tate upon  our  duties.  He  maintained  that  Nature  had  placed 
within  our  reach  all  that  it  was  essential  for  us  to  know,  and 
that  we  need  only  open  our  souls  to  read  there,  in  ineffaceable 
characters,  the  immutable  laws  of  the  good,  the  tnie,  and  even 
of  the  beautiful,  —  those  laws  which,  following  Sophokles.*  he  so 
appropriately  called  the  unwritten  laws,  pofioi  aypa-moi,  to  which 
is  attached  an  inevitable  sanction  by  the  evils  which  their  viola- 
tion brings  with  it.  In  thus  making  man  the  object  of  study, 
he  created  the  true  philosophy,  that  science  which  was  destined 
to  bring  to  view  all  the  treasures  of  human  consciousness;  and  he 
discovered  at  last  and  placed  high  above  the  errors  and  prejudices 
and  wrongs  of  time  and  place  natural  law,  —  the  one  torch 
which  can  enlighten  the  road  by  which  communities  advance. 
Montaigne  says  well,   following   Cicero:    "Sokrates   brought   back 

*  See  above,  p.  424,  the  saying  of  Protajr»)raj'. 

*  Agmnit  ArittoyeitoHj  I  85.  On  the  authenticity  of  this  oration  see  U.  ^Veii,  Revue  de 
pkUol.  (1882),  pp.  1-Jl. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  42. 
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human  wifldom  from  the  sky,  where  it  wandered   idly,  and  occu- 
pied it  with  man,  its  proper  subject.**' 


•OKRATKS.' 


In  revealing  a  justice  higher  than  the  laws  peculiar  to  indi- 

'  IUb«klfabo«iy«(T.  >S):  HokrmtMWMOflwInlloWagpUowpliyili'VB  fruM  Itm^ro 
to  rftrth  and  to  wmk»  U  ntrM  ao<i  proftublp,  lailHHt  of  Idk  Mid  uwtww." 

*  Marbte  liwn  ia  ih«  Mmwum  oI  Nnfilr*  (fms  •  phoMfnipli).    TW  wurw  ««  .<^u.r«>.  • 
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vidual  States,  Sokrates  showed  that  there  is  for  all  communities 
an  ideal  towards  which  they  should  strive;  but  he  was  respect- 
ful to  the  established  order,  he  proclaimed  the  sacredness  of  the 
family  tie,  and  for  the  mother  and  the  wife  he  found  words  which 
remind  one  of  the  virtuous  woman  of  the  Bible.'  His  most  illus- 
trious scholars  condemned  manual  labor;  but  he  had  the  courage 
to  say  to  those  who  held  slaves:  <* Because  a  man  is  free,  shall 
he  do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep?" 

Sokrates  has  been   represented   as  a  profound    metaphysician ; 
but  the  creator  of  the  philosophy  of  common-sense  could  not  shut 

it  up  within  a  system.  He 
has  also  been  called  a  great 
patriot,  and  it  is  thought  he 
proposed  to  reform  the  mor- 
als of  Athens ;  this  is  in  a 
degree  Plato's  idea  concerning 
him.  It  seems  probable  that 
he  had  no  political  aims  so 
definite,  and  that  his  ambition 
looked  higher.  Indifferent  to 
all  outside  concerns  as  no 
Greek  had  ever  yet  been,  to 
the  point  of  never  willingly 
going  outside  of  Athens  more 
than  once  or  twice,  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  man's  in- 
ner life,  and  passed  his  days  in 
The  work  of  his  life  was  to 
Furnished   with    two    powerful 


VISIT  TO  AM   HETAIRA.' 


watching  himself  and   other  men. 
gain  souls  to  virtue    and    truth. 


engrmTed  apon  the  column  of  the  hermes  are  taken  from  Plato's  KrUon  (voL  i.  p.  46,  edit. 
Didot) :  itt  iyit  oil  ft6po»  ni¥,  aXX^  rai  dt\  toiovtos,  cJos  rS»v  tfiw¥  fiifd€Pt  aX'ktf  ntiBtadai  ^  r^  XJy^t 
Ac  if  itot  Xnyt(oitMty  ffiXnaTot  <f>aitnjTai.     "  It  \s  not  a  matter  of  toHJny,**  said   Sokrates  to 
Kriton,  who  advised  liiro  to  flee,  "  that  I  have  it  as  a  principle  to  hear  no  other  voice  than . 
that  of  reason."     For  the  inscription  on  the  hermes,  see  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace,  No.  6,1 15. 

*  Theee  sentiments  are  foand  in  the  Economics,  chap.  7;  but  this  treatise,  where  the 
author  repreaents  8okratet  as  speaking,  u  thought  by  some  scholars  not  to  be  the  work  of 
Xenophoo. 

«  Comic  scene  on  a  pabted  vase  in  the  British  Museum  (Catalogue,  Na  1,490)  ;  from  the 
Jaktimdk  dea  kautrL  d,  arch.  Inttituts,  voL  i.  (1886)  p,  293.  d.  A  comic  actor  seizes  by  the  arm 
a  waaan  who  oooeeals  herself  behind  her  door,  her  head  only  being  visible.  In  the  case  of 
Theodota,  we  know  from  Xenophoo  {Memorabilia,  iii.  11,  2)  that  on  the  day  when  she 
received  the  vidt  of  Sokratea,  she  was  sitting  to  an  artist  for  her  portrait. 
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weapons,  —  a  dear  and  accurate  intellect,   which   made  him  dis- 
cover error,  and  a  method  of  reasoning  at  once  strong  and  subtile, 
which  surrounded   his  adversary  with  a  network  which  could  not 
be   broken,  —  he  undertook  the  task  of  pur- 
suing the  false   wherever   it  showed  itself. 
This  mission  he  fuliilled  for  forty  years,  with 
the   faith   of  an  apostle   and    the   pleasure 

Mil. V I  K    C4>|\.^ 

of  an  artist  taking  delight  in  the  victories 

which  he  gained  over  presumption   and   ignorance.      Did    he  not 

even  one  day  bring  Theodota,  the  beautiful  hetaira,  to  understand 

that  there  were  ways  by  which  she  could  render  her  trade   more 

lucrative?' 

This  teaching  at  all  hours  and  of  all  people  was  neither  theo> 
retic  nor  specially  prepared  for  each  occasion ;  it  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  in  all  places  and  wherever  error  showed  itself.  Cod- 
stantly  frequenting  the  market-place,  not  to  seek  a  part  in  the 
a£Eairs  of  State,  he  concerned  himself  in  them  only  so  far  as  the 
law  required ;  *  he  was  on  the  watch  for  all  false  teaching,  to  chal- 
lenge it,  to  dispute  it,  to  show  its  worthleflsneas.  There  might  always 
be  seen  walking  about  the  city  this  man,  to  whom  nature  had 
been  so  unkind,  snub-nosed,  with  thick  lips,  with  short,  heavy  neck, 
obese  of  figure  as  a  Silenos,  with  round  and  prominent  eyes,  lighted 
up,  however,  with  genius.*  Hither  and  thither  he  went,  some- 
times absent-minded,  and  so  lost  in  thought  that  he  would  remain, 
it  b  said,  twenty-four  hours  in  one  spot ;  *  more  frequently  aoooet- 
ing  one  or  another  of  the  passers-by,  or  entering  the  shops  of 
artisans,  and  talking  with  each  on  the  subject  most  interesting  to 
him.  Conversation  was  his  invariable  method.  From  some  simple 
truth,  granted   without   hesitation   by  his  interlocutors,  he  made 

>  lfa«IiMol8il«io«.«i*eoiBorG«n.  Womm's  htMl,  right  protfW.  tb*  Inb  kMMad  at 
Um  back  of  tlw  pack.  B«v«rM :  iaenMd  aqoMr*  la  wfatel>  U  «  tAnrc  inA«qtM  of  SUmmm.  tnmt 
fooe.  and  Um  PhmlelMi  bItOT*  ty.    (VapobUiiwd.) 

*  XflBOplMHI,   Mmt^  VL    11.      ManUm  oflaa    tpmk*    ot    tncmiviiip  mmk  at    Urwr-i    -be 

daaawb  jaadea  awl  aeiHa  twuTalMBi  toward* otbm,  awl  iGiiiBiiii  MawMdp.  tkoagk kb 
coMqitkia  of  BMrrii«a  doaa  wil  riM  abova  tiM  MMua  10  tha  OrMka"  (ZaIlOT,  (MfaM  %r  Or*^ 
PhUa^aphf,  p.  lot  CEagUA  tiaailalkw  bjr  8.  P.  Allajaa]  ). 

*  Ob  the  taadaaejr  to  avada  pMIe  dirtiai,  mo  abova,  p.  ST.  Aaaaforaa  had  thmij 
r«aooac«d  all  aodal  obUgatlaw. 

«  See.  in  FkloPt  Sfmpmkm  *•  flMaeli  of  Alkftlwfaa, 

*  Ltgawlary  asagganitias,  Mnrlag  lo  ladiaaia  thai  Im  oflaa  ftBataad  loat  la  latetioa,  to 
that  ha  look  ao  aotka  of  tka  Mtarior  world. 
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them  draw  unforeseen  results,  and  led  them,  without  appearing 
to  intervene  personally,  to  ideas  of  wliich  they  had  not  had  even 
a  suspicion.  His  method  became  celebrated  iu  antiquity  under 
the  name  of  Sokratic  irony;  it  led  men  to  think,  and  to  know 
that  they  were  thinking  rightly.  Accordingly  he  called  himself, 
in  memory  of  hb  muthur  s  profession,  the  midwife  of  the  mind/ 
inducing    the    artisan   to    form,  as  of    himself,  more    noble   and 

rational  ideas  concerning  his  work, 
—  tlie  statesman,  concerning  pub- 
lic affairs;  the  Sophist,  concerning 
the  questions  which  occupied  him. 
A  spice  of  raillery  seasoned  all 
his  conversations.  Sokrates  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  merely  a  man 
in  search  of  truth,  —  a  seeker,  as 
he  said ;  he  feigned  to  have  great 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  op- 
ponent, and  to  wish  to  learn  from 
him ;  by  degrees  the  relative  po- 
sition changed,  and  he  reduced  the 
other  to  an  absurdity  or  to  silence. 
It  w^as  indeed  a  singular  thing 
that  his  accusers,  the  people,  and 
some  illustrious  Athenians  confused 
him  with  the  Sophists.  He  resem- 
bled them,  it  is  true,  in  certain 
methods  of  disaission ;  but  he  had  no  greater  enemies.  He 
delighted  in  covering  them  with  confusion  in  the  presence  of  many 
listeners,  for  he  was  never  alone.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  a  group 
gathered  around  him  to  see  him  get  the  better  of  those  unlucky 
opponents  whose  systems  and  claims   he   overthrew.     A   train   of 

>  In  Ute  Tkeaitetot. 

•  llmrble  ba«t  in  the  Vatican  (from  the  Jahrhuch  des  taiserl.  d.  arch.  InstUuU,  vol.  i.,  1886, 
pL  Ti.  No.  2).  The  Museum  of  Ik-rlin  has  reccntJy  obtained  a  bust  with  the  inscription 
DAATDN,  which  may  be  considered  a  portrait  of  the  great  philosopher.  It  presents  so  much 
resemblance  to  the  bust  on  this  pa^  that  W.  Helbig  has  been  able  to  affirm  that  the  inscrip- 
tion ZHNQN  is  false,  and  that  the  bust  of  the  Vatican  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tlato.  S.  Keinach 
ha*  recently  broagfat  from  Smyrna  to  the  Ix)uvre  a  bust  of  Plato  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
engrmved,  of  finer  workmaDihip,  and  which  it  is  possible  may  be  reprc!>ented  later  in  this 


PLATO.* 
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young  men  iu>ually  followed  him,  fancinated  by  his  good  aeiiM  and 
his  facile  and  incisive  speech:  these  composed  his  school;  and  it 
was  a  marked  difference  between  himself  and  the  Sophists  that  he 
sought  the  friendship  of  his  followers,  but  refused  their  money. 

Sokrates  has  had  for  biographer  two  of  his  disciples,  —  Plato 
and  Xenophon :  the  former  a  philosopher  and  a  genius,  who  adds, 
defines,  and  interprets  much,  while  the  latter,  a  man  of  average 
ability,  makes  us  know  the  master  in  his  daily  life,  without  under- 
standing the  great  place  he  filled,  and  in  his  desire  to  defend  his 
memory  from  the  charge  of  atheism  has  been  led  to  represent  to 
us  a  Sokrates  more  religious  than  was  the  hbtoric  person.'  The 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  are  a  kind  of  Sokratic  gospel ;  we  see 
the  sage  in  his  daily  life,  as  a  teacher  of  good  sense,  enlighten- 
ing men  as  to  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  just,  the  useful; 
deterring  from  public  affairs  ignorant  youths  whose  foolish  ambi- 
tion led  them  thither;  on  the  other  hand,  urging  towards  these 
duties  judicious  men,  whom  an  exaggerated  distrust  of  their  own 
merits  kept  in  private  life,  at  the  same  time  himself  avoiding 
all  official  station  or  dignity.  He  labored  to  re-establish  harmony 
everywhere,  he  reconciled  estranged  friends,  removed  quarrels  be- 
tween brothers,  and  sought  to  inspire  his  son  with  sentiments  of 
filial  duty  towards  Xanthippe  herself,  although  she  was  to  him 
only  a  continual  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  patience.*  This  active 
and  practical  part  of  the  life  of  Sokrates  seems  not  less  admirable 
than  its  speculative  side. 

>  This  thoui^t,  (or  iasUnce,  which  i*  attribotmi  to  him  (JMrn^  L  t),  "For  hiwilf.  W 
naderraliMd  •TwytUag  hnaaB  io  oonpariaoo  with  coaaaA  fxmk  the  god*,**  b  thftt  of  a  wjatle, 
Md  could  aot  he  the  uMotiw  of  •  dfaleetteJMi  who  patwii  hfa  Bfc  la  tataim%  tlw  h—  wiaA 
to  ratiooal  actka.  Plato,  In  hfa  Apdfg,  mtm  repreeeate  Soialee  ae  iiolarit  hfa  hettrf  to 
the  catabUAed  lalifioa. 

•  It  It  poeiiUe  that  Xaathippe  hae  haea  ilejialieil.  flekife  larriiil  hw.  aet  tnm 
affection,  bat  to  fulfil  the  dutjr  impoeMl  on  ereiy  dtiaea  of  Atheae  to  be  the  ftther  of  hfltl 
ante  ehildrea  (eee  Vol  I.  p.  MS).  Ui«  wile,  apoo  whoai  reMed  the  hardeM  of  the  Woaea- 
bold,  dedfad,  like  aajr  other  woaMB,  to  have  a  eooifortable  hoiaa.  at  laart  for  hm  tkMnm. 
Sokratae,  howavar,  raaielneil  poor  ae  a  awMar  of  ehoiea.  TMe  vdaalaiy  poaartjr,  thb  appw^ 
eatly  Idle  life,  ware  aot  Ukeljr  to  loolfae  a  aatwrallj  hapatleirt  laaipar.  Soktalae  wa»  oaa  of 
the  BMB  whooi  hoBMaitjr  hae  awel  hooored.  Imt  he  tmtiktiy  wae  aot  a  food  hwkiail,  hi  the 
vodeni  aeaee  of  the  word,  aor  todeed  •«  it  »»•  uaderiteod  la  Athaae.  where  kw  aad  eartoai 
hapoeed  oa  ererjr  eMaea  the  ohUgatloa  to  labor.  See  oa  thie  Mfajeet  Vol  11.  pp.  tlO.  tM. 
He  hfaaerlf  laeogBlnd  the  Jartiee  of  thi*  Uw.  while  aol  ohadkal  la  It;  for  he  reeoMaaade 

uuMuaX  labor  (Xaaophoa,  Jyayufi ii.  7).    Oo  oth«r  petala  ha  aifk  ha  hkuaad,  -  ••  te  Ma 

•insularity  of  eeadael,  hie  padaalrx.  aad  ImlifcMaw  to  appiariBii  t  hat  1  Intva  thb  da^  to 
/.  n.r.  OntfiMt  ofOrtk  Pkamtfkf,  pp.  l#l-IOS  rCBflUh  triaiiatlBa  hjr  &  F.  AllqrM> 
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For  this  speculative  side  we  must  have  recourse  to  Plato,  since 
Xenophon  shows  only  the  practical  sides  of  the  master's  doctrine. 
There  had  been,  before  tlie  time  of  Sokrates,  many  rational  ideas  in 
the  world,  and  that  spirit  of  justice  which  lies  in  the  depths  of  our 
nature  had  more  than  once  pierced  through  the  thick 
layer  of  egoism  which  covers  it.  Sokrates  was  the  first 
to  make  of  morality  a  science,  furnishing  men  with  rules 
of  conduct  dependent  upon  no  traditions  or  customs, — 
things  variable  and  changeful  according  to  time  and  place. 
He  sought  the  rock  on  which  morality  must  rest ;  and 
having  found  it  in  the  human  conscience  and  a  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  he  deduced  thence,  by  severe  reasoning, 

our  ethical  obligations.  To  Sokrates, 
the  just  man  was  he  who  imderstood 
what  the  a.ssociation  with  our  kind 
imposes  upon  us,  and  the  wise  man 
he  who  was  able  to  avoid  evil  and 
do  good ;  so  that  all  virtues  depended 
on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 
and  wisdom  was  knowledge  applied,  consequently  a  virtue  exclu- 
sively l>elonging  to  the  intellectual  aristocracy.*  Twenty  centu- 
ries before  Descartes  he  announced  the  Cartesian  principle  that 
there  is  no  ignorance  more  shameful  than  to  admit  as  true  that 
which  one  does  not  understand,  and  that  there  is  no  advantage 
so  great  as  that  of  being  set  free  from  an  error.  These  things 
are  always  true,  and  the  genuine  democracy  understood  them 
when  it  made  public  instruction  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
its  existence. 


BROKZE  COIM.* 


*  RnjniiTed  stone  of  the  Cabinet  ae  i-rame.  No.  2,uoa  of  thi-  Ciitniogue. 

*  Symb(d  dl  the  goddeit  Ko^rtto,  on  a  coin  of  Tertns,  king  of  Thrace  (?).  THPED.  The 
hipeima  waemt  rmther  to  be  the  aymbol  of  Dionyoofi,  like  the  vine  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 
Rerene :  in  an  incased  square,  a  Tine-.«tock  ciiried  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ( Tresor  de 
NmiuMimatitpu.  Roi»  greet,  pi.  iv.  fi*;.  6). 

*  The  Sokrstic  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  this  proposition  :  virtue  is  knowledge,  —  a  doc- 
trine in  its  essenee  extremely  aristocratic,  since  knowledge  is  the  lot  of  but  a  few,  and  hence  in 
express  opporition  to  the  principles  of  the  Athenian  constitution.  While  Sokrates  never  vio- 
lated the  Uw  nor  advised  others  to  do  so,  he  certainly  attacked  constantly  its  spirit.  It  has 
ev«n  been  asserted  that  he  was  displeased  at  the  equality  between  citizens,  the  lack  of  severity 
in  the  rdatkms  of  father  and  son,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  Athenians  and  stran<rers,  of  masters 
and  slaves,  —  all  things  which  are  highly  valued  by  as  in  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  give 
Athens  its  peculiar  historical  position.  Cf.  J.  Denis.  HUtoire  de»  theories  el  des  idees  morales 
dans  Panliquite',  L  89. 


THK  THlllTV,   THE   S<J1*H!-' -      ^  '•? 

Whether  as  a  concession  to  the  frailties  of  the  period  and  » 
ineana  of  gaining  more  disciples,  or  from  his  own  incapacity  to 
rise  to  the  higher  ideal,  Sokrates  often  reproaented  utility  as  the 
end  of  knowledge.  While  it  is  true  that  he  aays,  ''We  should 
never  injure  even  those  who  injure  us,  or  return  evil  for  evil," 
and  many  other  generous  words,  his  morality  is  very  much  like  self- 
interest  well  understood,  —  which,  indeed,  is  not  exclusive  of  ideas 


APBBODITB  WKKPTXO   TO*  ADOXIB.* 


of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  In  carrying  to  a  great  height  the 
feeling  of  the  dignity  of  the  soul,'  in  maintaining  that  the  upright 
man  cannot  endure  a  strain  upon  his  conscience,  Sokrates  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  in  which  the  Stoics  at  a  later  day 
installed  their  laic  religion,  —  a  faith  which  has  had  so  many  illus- 
trious disciples. 

How  was  it  possible  that  this  just  man  should  have  been  con- 
demned to  the  fate  of  traitors  and  niurtU?ren»?  There  were  three 
counts  in  the  charge  against  him:  Sokrates  did  not  reoogniie  the 

>  VM*-|Mfaitiag  (frM  Mimmwi,  Ptbtlmrm  4»  mtm,  pL  41;  IfgyiiMMB.  Vmmmmmhmf 
dm  Mutto  NttMJmait  am  Nmfd,  No.  t»00).  Aplvodil«iMlMltoliwcwli«,M»ifcM]r<inM> 
■—Hi  thmnii  Ptflba>  th>  pMwm  of  |iiii—tlnB.  at  tiw  rtglit,  —d  Bw.  1  Ow  Wll.  Krif  to 
ooanle  h«r.  TIm  a^  ghrw  to  tfe  Mated  flgnre  b  cooJcetanU,  mmI  Uw  aaciw  ol  kvr  grW  b 
^mwofdbmmf.  Aplmtdlis  IhmI  olW  mmw  for  iMn  IwMm  tk«  d-tk  of  Aaoate.  8m 
•bo  HiMorf  ^  R«mt,  tU.  MO,  MS. 

•  He  owrlw  thb  to  far  tiMt  ha  fMogalaw  MMtidiif  dhriM  ta  It  ^U^miS^f^mm 
y  ^x^  4  '^P  ^  "^  ^^*  *^  JMi^urnhmv  raw  Mm  im4itn  (XMopkoa,  HtsMraMKa, 
hr.  S,  14). 
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god«  of  the  republic;  he  introduced  new  divinities;  and  he  was  a 
corrupter  of  youth. 

Religions,  claiming  to  be  immutable,  change  like  all  things 
made  by  men,  and  live  only  on  this  condition.  These  changes 
occur,  on  the  one  side  by  a  slow  infiltration  of  foreign  ideas,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  revolt  of  certain  minds  which  no  longer  have 
enough  confidence   in   the   supernatural,  and   seek  to   replace   the 


KTBELE.* 


belief  in  the  old  gods  by  a  new  faith.  Then  movements  the  most 
opposite  in  character  go  on  at  once  in  the  same  community ;  infi- 
delity prevails  in  the  upper  classes;*  in  the  lower,  a  faith  all  the 
more  blind  on  that  account;  and  among  public  men,  a  quite 
superficial  adherence  to  the  established  cult,  maintained  as  an 
instrumentum  regni.  Men  go  to  the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  of 
superstition,  and,  especially,  religious  indifference  prevails.     Thus  at 


'  From  Le  Bas,  Voyage  archeohgiqut,  pi.  43.  Kybele,  in  a  pota-Kot,  or  portable  sanctuar}'. 
The  goddess  is  represented  seated,  and  ban  none  of  ber  ordinary'  attributes. 

*  This  momnent  had  began  two  or  three  ^nerations  earlier  than  Sok  rates.  Hekataios 
of  Miletos  foand  (about  500  b.  c.)  many  ridiculous  fables  in  the  Greek  legend.*,  and  he  inter- 
preted others  from  the  rationalistic  point  of  view.  Kerberos  was  a  serpent  living  in  a  cavern 
on  Cape  Tenairon :  Geryon  was  a  king  of  Epeiros  rich  in  flocks.  Thucydides  does  not  believe 
in  a  rare  of  henx's  distinct  from  the  human  race,  although  Herodotos  does.  And  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seeks  to  bring  down  the  events  of  the  mythic  age  to  historic 
reality  by  despoilii^  them  of  all  their  manrellous  elements.    See  above,  pp.  89,  90,  and  168, 169. 
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Rome  in  the  time  of  Lucretius,  who  wrote  his  daring  poem  for 
the  pleasure  of  young  men  of  rank,  the  corrupting  cults  of  Asia  and 
of  Egypt  were  creeping  in  through  all  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
In  France  the  Convulsionnaires 
were  contemporary  with  La  Met- 
trie ;  in  Athens,  while  Alkibi- 
ades  or  his  friends  scoff  at  the 
Mysteries,  and  Aristophanes  robs 
the  gods  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  many  men,  tired 'of 
their  former  protectors,  who  no 
longer  protect  them,  accept  the 
sensual  divinities  brought  by 
the  innumerable  foreigners  who 
crowded  into  Peiraieus,  —  a 
Thracian  goddess,  Kotytto ;  a 
Phrygian  god,  Sabazios ;  the  Sy- 
rian Adonis ;  and  ^^  the  Great 
Mother,"  Kybele,  whose  shame- 
less priests  begged  m  the  streets, 
or  made  their  way  into  houses, 
carrying  their  goddess  on  a  board . 
They  explained  dreams,  sold 
amulets,  and  were  rivals  of  the 
soothsayers  in  exciting  the  curi- 
osity of  those  who,  no  longer 
knowing  what  to  believe,  clung 
to  religious  charlatans,  who 
poured  out  to  them  the  mtoxication  of  the  supernatural.'  Men 
were  abandoning  the  former  rites,  —  some  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
noble  ideas  they  could  discover  in  the  new  cults,  the  greater  num- 
ber for   the  license  of  the  orgiastic  religions  of  the  East,  the  sor- 


KTBKUL* 


*  Suturtti-  of  Tartan  m^r)>l<-,  f.xitfl  in  l'^:^^  in  fVir»i<  <i«.  in  tli« miag of  Um  iamfitt ti thm 
Mother  of  thr  (;<m1m,  ami  n<>w  in  the  Mumumi  of  t)i<  l.<Mi«n>  (Frdhtr,  iV«lic»  ^  !■  tc«^pl«r« 
MDifw,  No.  MO).  TUgoddawh— Uwjwfaioalwrlwd,— drfteto»cfcabwMiafylil|>i 
baek.    Her  left  haad  fMl*  oa  •  IjapMoa,  or  tMiboMrteo;  at  iMf  rlgkl  b  *  Ho*. 

•  Soo  la  AriMophMoi.  Tkt  Wmtf^  lOlf.  Ike  viaHlndH  lUirUwra.  Md  to 
Cowctnifof  At  PaUt  BmtoMp,  tOO,  what  b  aald  of  AlarMaat  awl  Ui  aolW.  tad  «l  I 
**  tha  aolajr  iata-player,**  wham  awfrwal  eall  favorad  liaaMe  la  i 
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tilege   of   pious  jugglers,   and   the    pretended    revelations    of    the 
Orphic  oracles.* 

From  an  early  pcTiod  a  right  to  form  brotherhoods  prevailed  in 
Athens.'    Each  divinity  had  a  corresponding  fraternity^  which  per- 


NECKIJICE  OF  AMULETS.* 


formed  the  religious  rites  of  the  particular  cult.     Athenian  citizens 
alone  could   share   in   them ;   but  as  the  custom  was  established^ 


*  For  the  ip<f>tort\f(mu,  fee  Vol.  II.  p.  378.  Mysticism  is  itself  a  fimt  revolt  of  the  reli- 
giotu  MDtiment,  which  in  the  end  leads  the  multitude  to  new  gods,  and  philosophers  to  new 
•jrstems:  for,  qaite  unconsciously,  it  is  the  precursor  of  rationalism.  Upon  the  introduction 
into  Greeoe  of  foreign  cults,  and  upon  Orphism,  see  Maury,  iii.  191-337 ,  J  Girard,  Le  Senti- 
wtent  rtligmii  en  Grhce.  pp.  207-847 ;  and  on  the  organization  of  societies  called  fpmnH  and  Biamt, 
the  paper  of  Foacart  De$  A$$ocialions  religietues  chez  let  Grecs.  He  reaches  the  same  con- 
clnsioos  as  to  the  fatal  ioflnence  of  this  relig^ious  dissipation.  An  invasion  of  frequently  shame- 
ful superstitions  was  an  endemic  evil  in  Greece  and  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Foucart  says  on 
this  subject :  **  Persons  of  weak  mind,  the  superstitious,  those  instigated  by  evil  passions,  found 
much  more  attraction  in  the  disorderly  rites  of  the  Thiases  than  in  the  regular  official  cult " 
(/&«/.,  p.  186).  For  the  island  of  Rhodes  alone  and  it«  colonies,  Wescher  (Recherches  epigraph., 
pp.  12  and  IS)  has  giren  a  list  of  nineteen  religious  bodies  having  sanctuaries  of  their  own  for 
their  oerMDonies.  Thus  there  were  in  Grt>ece  four  different  cults :  at  the  domestic  hearth ;  in 
the  tenplM;  fai  the  c«-lebration  of  the  Mysteries;  and  in  these  chapels  of  brotherhoods.  See 
also  a  curious  Insrription  from  Laureion  in  Reinach's  ^pigraphie  grecque. 

*  CaiDemer,  Le  droit  tie  $oeiAe  h  Athenes,  p.  11.  The  same  custom  prevailed  throughout 
Greece. 

*  Necklace  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kertsch,  in  the  Crimea,  and  now  in  the  l^Iuseum  of  St. 
Petersburg  (from  the  Dictioiuuxire  des  andquitet  grecques  et  rnmaines,  fig.  310).  This  is  a  col- 
leetioa  of  emblens  wUdi  serre  as  amulets ;  there  are  animals,  a  lion,  a  frog,  a  cock's  head,  a 
tevnAjmoM,  a  hand  snapping  its  fingers,  crouching  figures,  and  a  number  of  stones  or  glass 
(^k)bes  set  with  eyes  and  various  groteaqne  dealgns,  which  give  them  their  magical  virtue. 
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foreigners  took  advantage  of  it  to  form  aaeociatioiui  fur  religioiui 
purposes,  —  thiasai,  eranaif  orgicL,  —  into  which  were  admitted 
women,  freedmen,  and  even  shives.* 


TBS  ARCBIOALLOft,  OB  CBlSr    PBISST  Or   KYBKLB.* 

In  these  promiscuous  gatherings  many  unwholesome  trades  were 
carried  on,  degrading  both  to  mind  and  body;  it  was  an  active 
solvent  for  the  whole  city.  There  was  indeed  a  Uw  punishing 
with  death  those   introducing   strange  gods;*  bat  these  divinities 


*  Thb  priaeipU  of  eqnaUtjr,  withoal  dittlBOinB  «f  mm  «r  Mdal 
iu  waj  is  Ben's  mtadi  iriMii,  vadrr  Um  protoeUoB  of  tlw  AlkMdM  Imt.  mem 
law  of  RooMBi,  the  eptf^fia  wptttA  thraogli  all  the  prorfaww  of  the  Kaplwi :  aad  it  waa  to  the 
protertkNi  of  thb  aaefoat  bv  that  the  ChriMiaa  ooaaMwitiM  owod  their  iral  lagal  ■■Jalwiiii'. 
8ce  Hialorf  ^f  Kam»^  tL  N  awl  vil.  tt. 

*  Tha  araUgaOo^  or  cUaf  of  tha  OdB,  |»iwt«  of  Krbda,  half  iMfllw  vdM,  MM  OB  a 
throBo  adoraad  wkh  two  xriflaa.    (CaMo  oa  i«Bia  of  two  hqraf%  of  Iha  OMmI  * 
•  eoBt.  bjr  7.    C^tdoffm.  No.  ISS.) 

*  PwanthoB-.  or  the  aothor  of  tha  oratloB  AfmrnM  ArtrngwHuH  1%  tpaakt  of  a 
of  f— BOi  pot  to  doath,  with  all  har  Iriadfad,  for  the  rrime  of  nMgle.    AHUophaBOi  (CliB^ 
740)BMBtioBa  tha  Hiiiilita  laglriaBt  who  raa 
aaioBK  tha  RoaHwa.    8aa  ApabfaH,  Tkt  €hUm  Am, 
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came  in  so  humbly  and  lived  so  long  iu  the  shade  that  the  official 
world  either  despised  them  or  was  not  aware  of   their   presence. 


V 


5l0IA£llA|KAlUlAi.    I     I     1     £i     t 
I    T  E<^ANnrANI  TPATONIKHNMENEK 
Y  ieP/>TEYIAIANE  NTr^iHICAiOKAl 
tl«Ht''"'YBEAHKAlAnOAAn.NI  I  T  E  f  A^ 

irTAnTAIENtTHAAHKAIItMPVItT-all  YNT 
IKAlAAAnllT  EfANAKMPYItT>lirY 

XlENTHTOYAlOIIYNAfArH^ 


MARBI.K   8TKLA    AT   LE8BOS.* 


Moreover,  to  put  the  law  in  force  it  was   needful   that  a  citizen 
should    undertake   the    dangerous   duty  of   accusation.     But   undor 

>  From  Conxe,  Reise  auf  der  Insel  Labo$,  pi.  19.      Sacrifice  offered  by  the  ]>rie9tcsx 
of  a  tkiaaoSf  and  banquet  of  the  members.      Abore  the  decree  engraved  in  honor  of  the 
are  two  ba»-relieft.      "The  first  repremnts  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  two  divin- 


TlUi   TllIKiV,    Tilt   horill- 
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the  stroke  of   public  disaster^  intolei  .:.  ved.     The  sacerdotal 

families,  through  herediUiry  piety,  and  that  the  credit  which  they 
owed  to  their  religious  functions  might  not  be  at  all  impaired,  came 
to  an  understanding,  in  the  interest  of  avenging  their 
gods,  with  the  conservative  party,  whom  innovatioiis 
alarmed ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  Athenian  law 
authorized  a  prosecution  for  impiety,  d<rc)3cta,  with 
a  penalty  of  death,  confiscation,  and  even  the  depri- 
vation of  sepulture,  which  was  a  second  death.* 
Before  the  war  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes  ol 
ApoUonia  were  the  only  victims;  since  the  pestilence,  condem- 
nations had  been  numerous.  At  Samothrace  Diagoras  of  Melos 
had  escaped  from  the  an- 
ger of  the  Kabeiroi,  but 
at  Athens  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  having  divulged 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Great 
Goddesses,  and  the  State 
offered  a  talent  to  the 
man  who  should  kill  him, 
and  two  talents  to  any  one 

who  should  deliver  him  up  to  justice.  Protagoras,  a  friend  of 
Perikles,  being  condemned  for  atheism,  was  able  to  make  hia 
escape,   but  perished    by  shipwnn^k.    and   his   books  were   publicly 

ailiet  of  the  iAmmm  by  the  priMtew  StrstonilM.  At  Uw  right  of  the  altar  and  the 
tree  itandt  ApoUo  KithalrediM,  clad  in  a  long  robe,  holding  a  lyre  ia  the  left  ImuhI  aad 
a  patera  ia  the  right;  next  to  him  is  repreeeoted  K/hele,  with  her  charaelMktfe  poet  aad 
attrilmlee;  ihe  b  seated,  wearing  the  modioa,  her  left  head  reeting  on  a  tjraipaaoa,  aad  hohllag 
in  her  right  hand  a  patera;  Uie  Uoa  b  seated  beside  her.  Oa  the  left  of  the  ahar  a  hof  b 
ImiHwg  ap  a  huab;  a  feoMle  BH^iciaa  plajrs  the  dwible <li<a,  BehfaMi  then,  the  priisliw. 
■t— dia^  toras  towards  the  divinities:  she  b  wrapped  ia  a  ioaff  ganaeat  vhkh  raela  oa  the 
baek  of  her  head;  oaljr  her  right  head  b  free,  aad  raised  in  a  gaetare  of  adnratloa  "  (Foaeart, 
D0t  Amoeimtiomt  rtUgitrntt  elcs  tm  Gr*e»t  p.  tSS).  In  the  iwcond  has  reWsf  b  represaated  dw 
beaqiiet  which  follows  the  sarriflee ;  mea  and  wooiro  (<bearirot  sal  t*a»lnbtt)  take  part  fai  Ik. 
Bojs  wait  oa  thsai,  aad  iiila  plajten.  seated  at  the  left,  perfona  oo  their  iartiaawaH 

1  The  eight  Phwrieiaa  Kahebol.  lUnma  of  a  hroaaa  eofai  of  Berjtoe,  «Mi  the  «%jr 
of  Hagahahie  Lag-mit  OOL.  ITI.  BER.  (Co/ema  Jmtia  Arryms.)  The  stataaa  ol  the 
eight  Kabeiroi :  ia  the  axavfaa,  a  gallejr. 

•  See  Vol   II.  p.  MS,  boI#  9.  the  derrae  of  Diopithaa. 

>  Heed  of  Dewetsr,  crovaed  with  wheat^ara.  Right  prdUe.  Ravarae:  euW  EAno- 
PON  XYPION ;  the  Dioelcoarel-Kahalroi.  ilaadiag.  baalag  oa  their  apaan,  a  star  ovar  the 
head  of  each ;  fai  the  Md  the  bttM>  A.  adat^aark.  The  whole  hi  a  lamal  aiaalh  (Ta 
draeha^  attrihntad  to  Tripolb,  to  Phaaida.) 

TOL.  ni.  —  tt 
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burned.  His  disciple,  Prudikoe  of  KeoB,  in  his  beautiful  alle- 
gory llerakleH  <U  the  Crosa^roadSf  placed  happiness  in  virtue,  and 
not  in  pleasure ;  but  the  gods  were  to  him  a  creation  of  the 
human  race,  divinizing  the  objects  of  their  terror  and  of  their 
gratitude,  and  on  this  account  Athens  condemned  him  to  drink 
the  hemlock.'  The  mutilation  of  the  hermai  will  be  remembered, 
the  profound  anxiety  caused  in  the  city,  and  the  grave  prose- 
cution which  followed.  Now  against  this  intolerance  Sokrates 
made  a  bold  attack. 

In  his  judgment  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge, — that 
which  men  can  acquire,  and  that  which  the  gods  reserve  to  them- 
selves ;  ^  and  this  distinction  exists 
forever,  for  no  thinker  has  yet 
been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  un- 
knowable. But  in  all  ages,  out  of 
this  domain  reserved  to  the  gods 
have  been  made  to  come   revela- 

BSONnC   cow.'  .111 

tions  through  oracles,  prophets, 
or  divine  representatives  upon  earth.  Sokrates,  though  despising, 
like  Homer's  Hektor,*  omens  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds,  believed 
that  recourse  might  be  had  to  oracles,  on  condition  that  they  were 
consulted  only  as  to  matters  inaccessible  to  the  mind,  —  such  as  the 
future,  which  is  the  secret  of  the  gods ;  *  and  this  reservation  saved 
the  rights  of  the  human  reason,  leaving  it  at  liberty  to  interpret 
the  obscure  responses  of  the  priests  to  questions  which  were  within 
its  sphere.  He  also  believed  that  secret  communications  were  made 
to  the  souls  of  those  whom  the  divinity  favored.  He  thought  that 
he  himself  received  many  of  these  supernatural  communications ; 
and  these  secret  impulses  of  his  mind  appeared  to  him  the  work  of 

*  At  an  earlier  period  Aischyloo  had  been  accused  of  impiety  (Aristotle,  Ethika  Niko- 
maekeia,  iiL  S).  Aristotle  himsdf  WM  incriminated  on  this  point.  Riligious  anger  is  so 
implacable  that  among  the  gentlest  people  in  (ireeee  we  read  of  citizens  condomned  to  death 
for  haring  pulled  up  a  shrub  in  a  sacred  grove,  or  having  killed  a  bird  consecrated  to 
Aaklepeioe.  A  child  who  had  picked  up  a  gold  leaf  which  had  fallen  from  the  wreath  of 
Artemiit  was  put  to  death,  if  we  may  believe  yElian  (IlUt.  var.,  v.  14,  17). 

*  Xfnophon,  Apology,  init.,  and  Afrmnr.,  1.  1. 

*  Coin  of  Thyateira,  in  Lydia.  OYATEIPHNQN ;  heail  of  Zeus  Serapis,  right  profile. 
Reverse :  EHI  MOCXIANOY  eYATEI[PHNON] ;  the  serpent  Agathodemon  rearing  it«  head. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  422. 

*  XenophoD,  Apology,  mU. 
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<i  "  daimoii/'  who  restrained  him  when  he  was  about  to  do  what  he 
ought  not.*  In  this  daiinon,  to  whom  Sokrates  listened  with  so 
much  docility,  we  recognize  only  the  unoouscious  revelations  of  a 
moral  sense  developed  by  the  most  constant  application,  and  taking 
place  within  him  without  his  being  aware  of  the  momentary  action 
which  produced  them.' 

All   the   great  religions  have  promised  supernatural  protectors. 
Dravashis  in  Persia,  good  genii  of  Greece,  guardian  angels  of  the 


TBE  GOOD  DAIMOX  AND  OOOD  rOBTUXK.* 

Christian  nations,  —  they  have  all  had  their  birth  from  the  same 
sentiment  of  piety  and  of  poetry.  We  have  lUready  heard  the  voice 
of  the  daimon  in  the  liietd  of  Homer  and  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod ; 
we  listen  to  it  again  in  the  old  faith  which  gave  the  living  for 
protectors  their  dead  kindred  purified  by  funeral  rit-es.^     Philomphers 


^  .  .  .  ifi\  livor/Mwi  |M  Tovro  o  im  itikkm  wpimt»,  mpnrpimn  ti  oArvrt  (I'Uim  Apoittff,  SI). 
He  nys,  or  Plato  repramiU  him  m  myinn.  In  the  Phaidrm^  tO :  pmmmh  -fk  y\  mA  \  ^Hli> 
''thare  b  io  the  Mml  %  profhade  Tfartee.** 

•  How  far  4kl  the  idM  of  Sokratot  iro  oa  Um  Mkiwt  ol  Um 
hfaa  as  iaiMM  ponon,  odwra  Um  TfeUn  of  hanadaadao  or  of 
opinion  nirm  In  Um  text,  —  aa  opinion  wrttm  lortx  faar*  fpk 


And  iM*  b  ody  what 


is  Mud  in  Ilutareh'a  traatlM  Om  ik«  Didmm  •/  Stkrims  and  bjr  Mamw  Anralkw  fai  Ma 
TkougktM,  V.  t1.  "To  aaab  of  —  Zoo>  ha*  fltttm  far  onr  fManra  a  ifaJMiw,  pwt  of  Ub  o— 
diTiaitjr,  wliicb  b  no  olh«>  dwa  lalfliltMwia  aad  tmmmr 

*  VoUyo  faaMallif  b  tha  Cratral  Mwaaai  of  Atb«M  (L.  voa  SjImI,  JTalaltf.  Ka  •.740); 
from  Sdidaa,  (MmAuHU  Mi»/k  No.  lOt.  pL  H.  TIm  ffood  dalawa  {AyaAt  M<P*»  >• 
rf|in«onted  an  a  baanlrtl  auui,  tUadinf :  ba  Inldt  in  hi*  amw  a  eoraaropia.  Rood 
.[•y]«[«tl  rfxf)  b  ftaading.  aad  mm»  lo  bo  laoUaff  a»  tba  dabaoat  «ilb  iba  riflN 
ib»  b  boUfaic  bar  garment  aboal  bar  b«d  Tba  mmm  of  Urn  tbM  dMalljr  ba»  aol 
proMrvod  to  na. 

«  8m  Vol  T.  pw  tst. 
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aooepted  it  wlien,  to  conceal  or  to  justify  doctrines  which  might 
else  have  been  regarded  us  hostile  to  the  natiunul  religion,  they 
invested  these  dniinons  with  functions  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  gods.*     The   Golden    Versea,   which   were    current  everywhere, 

peopled  the  air  with  these  vis- 
itants of  heaven  and  earth; 
Pythagoras  had  taught  that 
the  virtuous  man  owed  to 
them  his  wisdom ;  and  Plato, 
in  the  Sympoaium  and  in  the 
Phaido,  affirms  what  Menan- 
der  repeats  later,  that  each 
man  has  his  special  daimon. 
"  These  daimons  fill,"  he  says, 
^'  the  space  which  separates 
heaven  from  earth,  and  are  the 
bond  uniting  the  great  Whole. 
The  divinity  never  entering 
into  direct  communication 
with  man,  it  is  by  the  agency 
of  daimons  that  the  gods  con- 
verse with  him,  in  wakeful  or 
sleeping  hours  of  the  night." 
Other  passages,  scattered 
through  his  books,  explain 
that  which,  with  a  little  mys- 
ticism and  .much  prudence,  he  enveloped  in  theological  veils.  "  We 
must  listen,"  he  says,  "  to  right  reason,  which  is  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  in  our  souls."* 

The  multitude  gave  a  much  more  material  form  to  the  belief  in 
daimons,  which  has  always,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  made  part 
of  the  moral  life  of  the  Hellenes.     Hence  there  could  have  been 

•  Thns  EmpedoUw,  to  explain  the  existence  of  evil  upon  the  earth,  8ub«itituted  the  action 
of  eril  daimons  for  the  rHvino  Enry,  the  anricnt  and  formidable  Nemesis. 

•  Fragment  of  a  va.«<>>paintins  (from  (Icrhard,  Etrwkische  und  Kampanuche  Vasenbilder, 
pi.  if).  Boreas  (BOBAS)  carries  away  Oreithyia  (OKEie[va])  to  the  right.  The  god  has 
wiogB  CO  his  shoulders  and  winglets  on  his  ankles.  The  wind  lifts  his  hair  and  puffs  out  the 
Karmenta  of  the  young  girl,  who  vainly  btretches  out  hor  hands  to  her  companions.  See  in 
VoL  L  p.  21.5.  the  same  subject. 

•  Barth^lcmy  Saint-Hilaire.  MoraU  tTAriMtote,  i.  51. 


BOREAS   AND   ORKITHYIA.* 


THK  Timrrv    thv  -mivmists,  am*  >..k„A.,^^ 

nothing  8urpri»ing  at  Athens  in  the  claim  openly  made  by  Sokntet 
of  l)eiiig  in  communication  with  a  dainion.  The  Accusation  that  he 
regarded  himself  as  having  a  special  daimon,  served  as  a  pretext  to 
the  devotees  of  the  old  faith  and  to  the  vulgar  crowd;  but  it 
was  only  in  its  combination  with  another  charge,  namely,  of  dis- 
avowing the  gods  of  the  city,  that  it  became  really  serious.  Athena, 
like  every  other  Greek  city,  had  a  State  religion,  so  that  the  crime 
of  impiety  was  a  political  crime ;  and  we  have  seen  what  penalties 
it  involved. 

In  his  daily  life,  Sokrates  was  careful  not  to  be  disrespectful 
towards  the  national  cult.    .  He  sacrificed  at  the  public  altars  and  in 


BKoxzE  conr.1  hilvkr  mix.* 

his  own  house  ;  he  admitted  the  value  of  the  oracles  as  rules  of  life ; 
he  even  had  some  slight  faith  in  omens ;  while  yet  he  did  not  think 
the  instinct  of  unreasoning  animals  was  a  surer  guarantee  of  truth 
than  words  inspired  by  the  philosophic  Muse.*  To  those  who  ques* 
tioned  him  as  to  the  manner  of  honoring  the  gods,  he  was  aocostomed 
to  reply  :  "  Follow  the  customs  of  your  country  ;  "*  and  be,  who  was 
eager  for  discussion  upon  every  other  topic,  avoided  it  on  questions 
like  these.  It  was  asked  of  him  what  he  thought  of  the  legend  of 
Boreas  and  Oreithyia. 

1  Coin  of  Larinim.    Bearded  head  of  HeraklM.  in  the  Uoa't  tkin.  riite 
la  Otcaa,  LAAINOD ;  oeatMV  fnUopiag  to  ilw  righu  holdiaf  oa  kb 


of  a  tree.    Ib  the  exergue,  three  fjobdei^ — aerfc  of  te  irinu. 

•  llclmaled  hMMl  of  Fallaa,  left  proflle ;  owtar  il,  two  miat^muk*',  bahU  ll»  iIm  hMd  of 
Pan,  fnmt  faee.  ReTenw :  PegaKw  flyinf  to  the  Idl;  aader  the  hor»a.lhe  koppa.  fadlhd  ef 
the  naoM  of  Corinth. 

•  llalo,  in  the  PkiUhot, 

•  Xf nophoo,  Sfmpaaittm^  hr.  t.  Plato  alio  oflaa  m>eati.  fai  the  ffyaMfr  aad  fai  the 
loM,  that  It  b  proper  to  ksave  to  the  goda  the  work  of  ragafallag  hf  their  oneUa  al  thai 
ooaeerna  their  wonhip.  In  the  Kpinnmu,  thia  great  laaotalor  agafai  Mtjrs  thai  the 
o«^  not  to  change  the  MWiriieea  eatahllahed  hjr  tradllfiBa,  iaa«BMli  aa  he  kaowe 
ahoot  then  thiagiw  vUdk  are  eoaipletelx  above  nortal  kaovkdge.  ••  b  b  ApoOiK**  he  «f» 
ebe where,  **  who  has  — taNbhed  the  worUiip  whirh  moat  be  rmilafaJ  lo  godm  ilaiainB<,  aad 
heroea.  Seated  apoa  the  eayfcefM.  the  ceaire  of  the  earth,  he  dbasli  mm  ea  al  iheM  aah> 
Jeela,"— whieh  doie  BOl  preveat  hfaa  froai  aajrtecla  Uahoekbr.ef  Ike  £am; 

have  no  virtue  except  ao  far  aa  the  partfeipaal  hna  a  para  < 
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SILVER  COIN.' 


*'I  have  not  time,*'  ho  said,  **  for  cxplaiiatiotiH  of  these  legends,  for  1 

muHt  (irHt  know  nivHcIf,  as  the  Delphiiin   inncription  says;  and  I  should  be 

absurd  iudc4Hl  if,  while  I  am  iu  ignorance  of  myself,  I  were  to  be  curious 

about  that  which  is  not  my  business.     I  might  have  a  rational  explanation 

that  Oreithyia  was  playing  with  Pharmakia  when 

a  ncirthern  gust  carried  her  over  the  neighboring 

rocks ;  and  this  being  the  manner  of  her  death,  shi* 

was  said  to  have  been  carried   away  by  Boreas. 

niese  explanations  are  ingenious,  but  he  is  not  to 

be  envied  who  has  to  give  them,  —  much  thought 

and  labor  are  required  of  him ;  and  when  once  he  has  begun,  he  must  go 
on  and  explain  centaurs  and  gorgons  and  numberless  other 
inconceivable  and  impossible  monstrosities  and  marvels  of 
Nature.  I  take  no  interest  in  these  questions ;  the  com- 
mon opinion  is  enough  for  me.  For  I  care  not  to  know 
about  this,  but  about  myself.  Am  I  indeed  a  wonder  more 
complicated  and  swollen  with  passion  than  the  serpent 
Typho,'  or  a  creature   of  a  gentler  and  simpler  sort,  to 

whom  Nature  has  given  a  diviner  and  lowlier  destiny  ? "  ^ 


GOLD   RIXO.* 


This  was  to  abandon  that  ancient  Hellas  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  cradled  its  imagination  in  poetic  legends ;  and  it  was  also 
the  advent  of  a  new  spirit.     The  Greek  hitli- 

Serto  had  looked  into  the  natural  world  ;  he  was 
DOW  to  look  into  bis  own  soul,  and  to  begin 
one  of  the  great  evolutions  of  humanity. 
This  avoidance  of  polemics  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  Sokrates  from  following  Anax- 
agoras,  and  even  going  beyond  him.  The 
.  Oriental  and  the  Hellenic   worlds  had  adored 

INTAGLIO.* 

only  Nature,  under  a  thousand  forms.  The 
philosopher  of  Klazomenai  had  indeed  the  glory  of  having  distin- 
guished mind  from  the  physical  world  ;  but  his  cosmos,  after  all,  was 


*  Coin  attributed  to  Harpagia  in  Mjrsia.    A  winged  harpy,  with  a  fish's  tail,  stepping  to  - 
the  righL     Rerene:  gorgon's  head,  front  face  (Prokesch  d'Osten,   Inedita,  pi.  iv.  No.  7). 
CoDoeming  harpi«>s,  we  Vol.  IT.,  note  on  p.  122,  and  engraving,  p.  123. 

*  Sphinx  and  lion  facing  each  other,  on  a  ring  of  massiTe  gold.  {Cabinet  de  France, 
Catalogue,  No.  2,6 IS.) 

*  PUto,  Pkttidrot,  ink. 

*  The  centaur  Ilippa,  one  of  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,  drinkin<;  from  a  rhiton  in  the  form  of 
Pegaaoa.  (Rock-crystal,  27  millim.  by  29;  intaglio  of  the  Cabinet  de  France.  Catalogtie, 
No.  1,689.) 
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only  subtilized  matter.  Sokrates  was  the  first  to  show  philosophy 
the  way  in  which  she  should  later  find  the  moral  divinity  whom  the 
West  and  all  civilization  worship, — the. Supreme  Being,  Ruler  and 
Preserver  of  the  world,  no  lunger  interfering,  like  the  son  of  Kn>- 
DOS,  in  human  affairs,  according  to  the  caprice  of  earthly  passions. 

**  Consider,"  he  sajs,  ^  that  your  mind,  existinf^  within  your  body,  directs 
your  body  as  it  pleases ;  and  it  becomes  you,  tlierefure,  to  bclievu  that  the 
Intelligence  pervading  all  things  directs  all  things  as  may  be  agreeable  to  it, 
and  not  to  think  that  while  your  eye  can  extend  its  sight  over  many  fur- 
longs, that  of  the  divinity  is  unable  to  see  all  things  at  onco ;  or  that,  while 
your  mind  can  think  of  things  here,  or  things  in  E^'pt  or  Sicily,  the  mind 
of  the  deity  is  incapable  of  regarding  everything  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
The  divinity  is  of  such  f)Owcr  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  see  all  things  and 
hear  all  thinsrs  at  once,  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  to  have  a  care  for  all 
things  at  the  same  time.*' 

Notwithstanding  tiie  lofty  tone  of  this  passage,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  Sokrates  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  one  and  personal  God, 
nor  even  of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  character  of 
the  soul.     The  great  dialectician  did  not  arrive  at  a 
dogmatism  so  exact ;  and  the  Apology  and  the  Phai- 
doj  revealing  his  hopes,  reveal  also  his  uncert^iinties. 
This    great  ^ge  knew   no  more  than  we  do  about 
death.'       In    the  rhaido,   for   example,    with   affir-      »«ox.«  cow.* 
mations   that  seem   very   decisive    we    read    sentences    like   these, 
uttered  by  Sokrates  on  the  day  of  his  death  :  — 

**  I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  ought  to  be  grieved  at  death,  if 
I  were  not  persuaded  that  I  am  going  to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good 
(of  this  I  am  a«  certain  a»  I  can  be  of  anything  of  the  M>r<),  and  to  men  d»> 
parted  (though  I  am  not  so  certain  of  this),  who  are  better  than  those  whom 
I  leave  behind ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  grieve  as  I  might  have  done,  for  I 
have^oot/  hope  there  is  yet  something  remaining  for  the  dead,  and  as  has  been 
said  of  old,  some  far  better  things  for  the  good  than  for  tlie  evil.  ...  And 
then  the  foolishness  of  the  body  will  be  oleared  away,  and  we  shall  be  pure 
and  hold  converse  with  other  pure  souls,  and  know  of  ourselves  the  dear 
light  everywhere ;  and  this  is  surely  the  light  of  truth.  For  no  impure  thing 
is  allowed  to  approach  the  pure.    These  are  the  sort  of  words  whieb  the  tme 


*  aU  nANAHMON  irNNAABS.     Zms  PMlJwni  matmi  to  lh»  Ml  SfM  Irft 
with  thelsflhMid  ha  \mm  apea  hb  aesplra,  aad  hokb  m  Uw  H^  ^mmI  a  NSw  wIm  «»• 
imdfl  to  him  ft  wTMih.    R«twm  of  a  «ola  of  ^jrMada  (Phrygk)  wUh  Uw  di|)r  ol  Nwva. 

>  8M,hMr,hbkwtwonlstohi«J«dfM. 
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loreni  of  wisdom  eamu^  help  sajring  to  one  anotlicr  and  thinking.    .  .  .  This 
it  the  kopt  with  which  I  depart"  * 

Uncertainties  like  these  touching  the  future  life  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  popular  faith ;  and  the  reserve  of  this  language 
was  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  his  philosophy.  He  hoped,  but 
with  no  demonstration  of  his  hope :  a  wise  distinction  between  faith 
and  reason.  But  when  we  see  what  his  doubts  were,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  great  adversary  of  the  Sophists,  no  less  than  the 
Sophists  themselves,  prepared  the  way  for  scepticism. 

Vainly,  therefore,  did  he  speak  of  a  Sovereign  Power,  so  often  use 
the  words  "  God,"  "  the  gods,"  "  the  divinity,"  even  sincerely  admit 
the  inferior  gods  and  daimons,  —  the  popular  instinct  was  not  de- 
ceived; in  a  system  like  his  there  was  ii<>  i  Mim  lie  vulgar 
theology,  for  those  weaknesses,  those  contests,  and  those  vices  of  the 
masters  of  Olympos  which  made  justifiable  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  their  worshippers. 

What  also  can  we  think  of  these  words  ? 

^  Piety,  Euthyphro,  is  an  art  which  gods  and  men  have  of  doing  business 
with  one  another.  Tell  me  what  benefit  accrues  to  the  gods  from  our  gifts  ? 
That  they  arc  the  givers  of  every  good  to  us,  is  clear ;  but  how  we  can  give 
any  good  thing  to  them  in  return,  is  far  from  being  equally  clear.  If  they 
give  everything  and  we  give  nothing,  that  must  be  an  aflfair  of  business  in 
which  we  have  very  greatly  the  advantage  of  them."  * 

And  again, — 

"How  could  the  gods  have  more  regard  to  our  offerings  than  to  our 
souls  ?  If  it  were  so,  the  most  guilty  could  secure  divine  favor.  But  no ; 
there  are  none  truly  righteous  but  those  who,  in  word  and  act,  do  what  they 
ought  towards  the  gods  and  towards  men." 

This  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  national  faith.'  It  was  wim 
justice,  then,  that  Sokrates  was  accused  of  attacking  polytheism.* 

*  PUto,  Phaido  [Enjrlish  trani«lation  by  B.  .Towett,  L  407,  411]. 

'  'E^MTopw^  .  .  .  rix"'!  h  iff&riit  6toit  «u  dp0p«nrois  wop  <{XX^X«*r.  These  words  are  in  the 
Eutkypkro  (ch.  zriiL)  of  Plato.  If  not  the  exact  lanfniage  of  Sokrates,  it  is  at  least  per- 
fi<ctly  barmoaious  witli  his  teaching  and  belief.  The  other  quotation  is  from  The  Second 
AUabiadet, 

*  Not  long  after,  Bion  the  Borysthenite,  failing;  to  un«ler«tand  the  p'eat  moral  law  of  the 
■oBdaritj  oi  the  generationii,  in  which  the  ancients  believed,  says  that  the  gods,  in  punishing 
the  children  ci  a  guilty  man,  are  more  foolish  than  a  physician  treating  a  son  or  grandson 
for  the  malady  of  a  father  or  grandfather  (Stobaios,  Fragment  of  Bion). 

*  The  act  of  accusation  read  :  aiuui  IrnKpin/t  ott  ^  vSkts  m/u'^rt  6tovf  ov  voiu^tMf  (Xeno- 
phon.  Afemor.,  i.  1). 


THE  THIRTY.   THE   SOl'HISTS,   ASD  SOKKATKS.  4:,7 

But  was  this  a  crime?  In  our  eyes,  surely  not;  to  his  contempo- 
raries, yes:  for  not  to  share  the  general  faith  has  always  been, 
to  those  who  believed  it,  equivalent  to  total  scepticism. 

Tlie  third  count  in  the  accusation  had  most  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  judges.  Sokrates,  like  all  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  was 
hostile  to  democracy.  To  his  lessons  were 
imputed  the  immorality  and  crimes  of 
Kritias,*  the  cruellest  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, who  maintained  that  religion  was 
an  invention  of  legislators  for  procuring 
order  in  cities ;  of  Charmides,  one  of  his 

colleagues  in  the  evil  commission ;  of  Theramenes,  another  of  the 
Thirty ;  of  Alkibiades,  twice  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  was  re- 
proached with  saying  often  that  it  was  '^  madness  to  let  a  bean 
decide  the  choice  of  the  heads  of  the  republic,  while  no  one  would 
draw  lots  for  a  pilot  or  for  an  architect."  **  Kings  and  command- 
ers," he  said  at  another  time,  ''are  not  those  who  hold  sceptres 
merely,  or  those  elected  by  the  multitude,  or  those  who  gain  author- 
ity by  lot,  or  those  who  attain  it  by  violence  or  deceit,  but  those 
who  know  how  to  command.'* '  There  is  another  saying  of  his,  or 
attributed  to  him,  beautiful  also  in  the  philosophic  sense,  but  very 
offensive  in  a  city  where  patriotism  was  at  a  great  height,  owing 
to  a  bitter  war :  "  I  am  not  an  Athenian,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
world ; "  *  and  he  taught  his  disciples  that  the  most  important 
matter  for  each  man  was  his  own  moral  perfection,  and  not  a 
care  for  public  interests.  *^  Harlx>rs  and  arsenals  and  fortifica- 
tions and  tributes,"  Plato,  in  the  OorgioBy  represents  him  as  say- 
ing, "are  but  frivolities,  ((^Xvapicui/)."  This  abandonment  of  social 
activity  was  to  rclinqui-sh  tho.sc  ideas  which  for  centuries  had  made 
the  life  of  the  State,  —  ideas  which  we  meet  again  in  tlie  manly 
words  of  him  who  was  the  last  Athenian.  ''  To  desert  the  poet  held 
by  our  ancestors  is  the  basest  of  crimes,"  says  Demoethenee.* 

>  8m  abov*.  pp.  4S&-(S«. 

■  Coin  of  MeUpiNitaiii  IImmI  of  N'ikr,  right  proair ;  uiKlor  it,  NIKA.  BtfWH :  s  III  rim. 
iido  tIow,  hMd  wMriag  ft  poutoa;  iMforo  U.  •  wImmi-ou-.  Is  iIm  irid  iW  bMr  M.  liWal  of 
Um  mubo  Mft>ritwtw 

•  XoMphoa,  ifm.,  UL  f.  10:  .  .  .  AXA  tmit  imwni^imm  inm. 

*  Cteons  TWnrfMM,  v.  Zl. 
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Although  Sokrates  had  in  two  instances  disobeyed  the  Thirty^ 
be  bad  probably  been  placed  in  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand,  — 
another  offence  to  those  who  bad  overthrown  the  Tyrants.  The 
affair  of  the  hermai  was  remembered,  where  those  who  had  thus 
insulted  the  gods  seemed  to  be  also  conspirators  against  the  demo- 
cracy ;  and  its  most  zealous  defenders  now  recognized  that  there 
were  in  bis  words  too  little  regard  and  respect  for  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

Anytos,  a  tanner,  a  man  of  influence  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
a  zealous  partisan  of  democracy,  and  lately  persecuted  by  the  Thirty, 
was  the  principal  accuser.  Sokrates  had  offended  this  man  by 
influencing  his  son  not  to  follow  his  father's  trade.  Meletos,  a 
miserable  poet,  and  the  rhetorician  Lykon  aided  Anytos  in  his 
prosecution.  The  tribunal  was  that  of  the  heliasts;  five  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  members  were  present.  Lysias,  the  greatest  orator  of 
the  time,  offered  to  cbnduct  the  defence ;  but  Sokrates  refused,  and 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  with  the  pride  of  a  man  who,  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  would  make  but  little  effort  to  save  his  life,  whether  attacked 
by  accusers  or  by  disease.  To  the  accusation  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods  worshipped  by  the  republic,  and  of  introducing  new  divinities, 
the  sage  replied  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  worship  the  gods  of  his 
country,  and  offer  them  sacrifices  in  his  own  house  and  on  the  public 
altars ;  and  that  he  had  been  often  heard  to  advise  his  friends  to  con- 
sult the  oracles  and  to  interrogate  the  augurs.  But  when  he  spoke  of 
his  daimon,  tumiiltuous  opposition  manifested  itself  in  the  assembly. 
Men  were  ready  to  admit  a  vague  intervention  from  this  source 
in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  this  was  a  matter  of  tradition.  But  they 
were  shocked  at  the  thought  of  a  man's  having  in  his  service  a 
familiar  spirit  who  guided  him  in  all  the  acts  of  life.  This  claim 
to  be  in  permanent  communication  with  the  gods  appeared  sacri- 
legious, and  to  a  democracy  but  just  escaped  from  an  oligarchy, 
the  claim  of  a  privilege  so  contrary  to  equality  it  seemed  could  only 
come  from  one  friendly  to  those  nobles  who  had  recently  been  over- 
thrown. Fifty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Sokrates  Aischines 
attributed  his  condemnation  to  his  political  opinions.* 

After  having  acknowledged  with  satisfaction  the  divinity  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  guide,  Sokrates  continued :  "  I  am  about  to  offend 

*  Against  TinUf  178. 
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much  iiiorv  by  reminding  you  that  the  Pythia  has  proolatOMd  me 
the  mo?tt  just  and  wise  of  men."  And  as  if  he  took  ptflMora  in 
further  exasperating  his  judges,  by  praising  a  Spartan,  he  added  tb«t 
Apollo  had  placed  Lykourgus  much  higher  still.  Under  the  second 
ohargc,  his  character  made  answer  for  him,  and  he  called  upon  the 
lathers  of  the  youth  he  was  said  to  have  corrupted  to  come  forwanl 
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and  testify  against  him.  He  passed  rapidly  over  all  that  ooncenied 
public  affairs,  and  ending  by  8wearing  that  he  would  disobey,  were 
he  acquitted  on  condition  of  abandoning  the  mission  he  bad  received 
for  doing  good  to  Athens ;  namely,  that  of  seeking  wisdom  for  him- 
self  and  for  others.  *•  We  ought,"  he  said,  **  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men,"' — a  very  serious  utterance,  one  authorizing  all  revolts 
and  breaking  the  social  tie,  which  is  made  from  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  community.  Who,  indeed,  after  this  great  example^ 
would  not  be  tempted  to  plact>  himself  above  all  law,  in  virtue  of 
innor  revolations?     Kvidcntlv  Sokrates  considered  this,  as  Xenophoo 

*  From  »  pbixn^rmpb.      1  b«*r  csi-aT»ijun>  it*  the  roek  lO  vUdi  Imm  bwa  S^***  •■•  ■■■■• 

id th»  Pi-faoa  of  Bckflw  w  hi  tU  nanhmwti  rioy  ol  ifce MB rfUw  MBwini,  m  th*  mrt^ 
wwl  of  the  Akropolb.    8m  the  pba  of  AtheM,  VoL  I.,  fMtef  ^  M«. 
>  Plato.  Apthfp. 
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says,  a  most  appropriate  time  to  end  his  life.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-one  votes,  against  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  declared 
him  guilty.  Had  two  of  his  judges  vote<]  otherwise,  he  would  have 
been  acquitted.  Hut  it  would  not  have  been  appropriate  for  a  man 
who  had  raised  so  high  the  moral  dignity  of  human  nature  to  abase 
himself  to  the  means  employed  by  ordinary  persons  accused  of  crime 
to  win  over  their  judges.  He  was  willing  that  his  death  should  be 
the  sanction  of  his  life ;  and  in  his  defence  it  was  less  to  his  judges 
than  to  posterity  that  he  spoke. 

It  remained  to  fix  the  penalty  ;  Meletos  proposed  death ;  Sokrates 
said, — 

*'  Athenians,  for  this  entire  consecration  of  myself  to  the  service  of 
my  country,  for  my  incessant  endeavor  to  make  my  fellow-citizens  vir- 
tuous, for  having  neglected,  to  this  end,  domestic  affairs,  employments, 
dignities,  I  sentence  myself  to  be  fed  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Prytaneion 
for  the  ri'iniiindor  of  my  life."  * 

Upon  this  eighty  judges,  displeased  by  his  haughty  tone,  united 
with  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  voted  death. 

His  last  words  to  the  judges,  according  to  Plato's  Apology, 
show  a  serenity  that  Cato  of  Utica,  about  to  die  by  his  own 
hand,   sought   to  derive  for  himself  from  the  Phaido:  — 

"  One  of  two  things  is  true,"  he  says,  ''  either  death  is  a  state  of 
nothingness  and  utter  unconsciousness,  or,  as  men  say,  there  is  a  change 
and  migration  of  the  soul  from  this  world  to  another.  Now,  if  you  sup- 
pose tliat  there  is  no  consciousness,  but  a  sleep  like  that  of  him  who  is 
undisturbed  even  by  dreams,  then  to  die  is  gain,  for  eternity  is  only  a 
single  night  But  if  death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there,  as 
men  say,  all  the  dead  are,  what  good  can  be  greater  than  this  ?  If,  indeed, 
when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  delivered  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  justice  in  this  world,  and  finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said  to 
give  judgment  there,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthos,  and  Aiakos  and  Triptole- 
mos,  and  other  sons  of  Ood  who  were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that 
pilgrimage  will  be  worth  making.  What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might 
converse  with  Orpheus  and  Mousaios  and  Hesiod  and  Homer?  .  .  .  Above 

*  In  all  prosecationa  where  the  Uw  itself  did  not  fix  the  penalty,  the  accuser  proposed 
ooe,  and  the  condemned  person  had  a  right  to  propose  another.  Sokrates  at  first  demanded  to 
be  fed  in  the  Prjtaneioa ;  then,  which  was  of  less  proud  a  tone,  to  be  fined  one  mina,  which, 
though  be  wai  poor,  be  coald  pay,  or  thirty  minai,  which  his  friends  ofiFered  to  pajr  for  him 
(Plato,  Apology,  26  and  S8). 
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all,  I  shall  bo  able  to  cuntiniie  my  aeurch  into  true  and  false*  knowledge, 
aa  in  this  world,  so  also  in  that;  I  shall  find  out  who  is  wise,  and  who 
pretends  to  be  wise  and  is  not  .  .  .  Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good 
cheer  about  death,  and  know  this  of  a  truth,  that  no  evil  can  happen  to 
a  good  man,  either  in  life  or  after  death.     He  and  his  ai«  not  n^aeted 
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by  the  gods ;  nor  has  my  own  approaching^  end  happened  by  mere  ehanee. 
But  I  see  clearly  that  to  die  and  bo  released  was  better  for  me.  .  .  .  For 
which  reason,  also,  I  am  not  sngry  with  ray  aoeaaert  or  my  condemnors ; 
they  have  done  me  no  harm,  althuuf^h  ndther  meant  to  do  me  any  good ; 
and  for  this  I  may  gently  blame  them.  .  .  .  We  go  our  wavH,  I  to  die, 
yon  to  live;  which  is  better,  Ood  only  knows.*** 

>  Bs»f«Uef.  known  s«  the '«nsslhol8okrelM."tatfcaCsalrsl  Maw— oIAUm—(L.v«i 
Sybel,  Katalog,  So.  tSft);  from  m  plMHsgi«|ih.  Thia  bsloagi  lo  lbs  vny  siiiiiaai  dsM  of 
fnowrml  huqaeU;  It  rtptwenta  sa  ulwiag  K»  Um  died  SMH^  «l»  b  fnHsisg  oa  a soaoli  snd 
Iwkl*  out  »  |Mitaratohbwif;B,MMdstM«fM4;  •  boy.  itaadlBf  at  iIm  Ml.  k  abn*  to  dip  s 
VMwl  into  a  kmtrr.  At  llw  right  h  a  pamm  in  an  althnda  of  adornlioa.  Um  wtfa,  tbv  koy, 
aad  tlM  wwMpper  ara  thsra  to  Mrva  ths  daad  awl  dfcr  bfaa  food,  wbioli  bo  mtf  tvpiri  99m 
la  tbatondk 

f.In<r«>tt'*  Rmr.  Iran*..  1.  SAA  M^  1    An  tt««ial.  tba  |ir<MwratfcHi  htA  lavtvd  bnl  a  alsirio  day. 
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Sokratefl  remained  thirty  days  iu  priM)n  under  the  guard  of 
the  Eleven,*  waiting  the  return  of  the  theoria  which  had  been 
Kent  to  Delos;  for*  during  the  time  of  this  pilgrimage  it  was 
unlawful  to  execute  sentence  of  death.  He  passed  this  time  in 
versifying  the  Fables  of  Aisop,  and  especially  in  convei*8ing  with 
his  friends  on  the  highest  subjects  of  philosophy,  —  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  future  life  better  than  this.  On  the 
day  before  the  sacred  vessel  was  to  arrive  at  Athens.  Krito,  one 
of  his  disciples,  ofifered  him  the  means  of  escape  into  Thessaly. 
He  refused,  appealing  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  moral 
obligation  laid  upon  every  citizen  legally  condemned  to  accept  the 
punishment  decreed  by  his  judges.  The  last  day  came.  Sokrates 
devoted  the  whole  of  it  to  the  conversiition  which  Plato  gives  us 
in  the  Phaido.  At  sunset  the  hemlock  was  brought  him;'  he 
drank  it,  firm  and  serene,  amid  his  weeping  friends,  while  even 
the  jailer  himself  sheds  tears.  When  the  chill  of  death  Wiis  begin- 
ning to  gain  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  Sokrates  said,  with  a 
half-smile,  sceptical,  but  not  contemptuous:*  "Krito,  I  owe  a  cock 
to  Asklepeios;  will  you  remember  to  pay  the  debt?"  He  wished 
to  say  that  this  death  was  freeing  him  from  the  ills  of  life,  and 
that  he  ought  to  manifest  his  gratitude  for  it  to  the  healing  god. 
Shortly  after,  a  slight  movement  of  his  body  showed  that  the  soul 
was  leaving  it  (May  or  June,  399  B.C.). 

The  disciples  of  Sokrates,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  fled 
to  Megara  and  other  cities.     They  carried  with  them  his  doctrines, 

*  Ten  magutrates,  one  from  each  tribe,  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  jailer,  formed  the  college  of 
the  Eleren,  who  kept  (piard  over  prisoners. 

*  It  wa«  the  cuHom  not  to  put  a  man  to  death  during  the  dajr,  —  a  custom  baaed  on  a  very 
Greek  lentiroent,  to  which  I^martine  alludes  in  his  beautiful  ltne«,  — 

MatM  la  loi  d/faidait  qu'on  leur  dtat  la  vie 
Tamt  que  U  data  mJeil  ^dairait  rionie ; 
Dt  pemr  gm«  tu  rai/otu,.  aux  viratUt  datimit. 
Par  dm  gtux  tarns  regards  ne  fhatait  jirofanA. 

We  hare  repeatedly  referred  to  the  Idea  that  the  gods  could  not  look  upon  a  dead  person. 

*  Pkaido  [English  translation,  p.  468].  Sokrates  was  a  voluntary  martyr  to  free  thought 
and  universal  morals.  There  soon  came  a  reaction  in  Athens;  the  Sophist  Polykrates  having 
jastified  the  condemnation  of  Sokrates,  his  writing  produced  indignation.  Cf.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  ii.  38 ;  Soidas,  s.  v.  OoXvcpdrrr. 

NoTK.  —  On  opposite  page  is  represented  a  ba8-reli«*f  discovered  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Asklefieios  at  Athens ;  from  a  photograph.  Cf.  P.  Girard,  L'A  scle'peion  rPA  thene*,  pi.  .3. 
AsklepeKMi  is  ataading,  leaning  on  along  staff;  lx>hind  him  are  two  of  his  daughters.  I^fore  him 
sre  the  wonih^^Mn  and  a  table  covered  with  offerings;  there  remains  only  one  end  of  the  table. 
oo  wfah^h  obfeeCa,  probably  of  food,  are  discernible.     Cf.  the  bas-relief  of  Thyreia,  above,  p-  27a 
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illuminating  all  the  countries  where  the  Greek  moe  dv 
stirring  men's  minds  even  among  the  dull  Boiotians,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  own  nunilier.  Varied  as  the 
man  himself,  thu  study  of  whom  is  their  common  point  of  depart* 
ture,  these  doctrines  were  the  origin  of  various  systems.  All  the 
schools,  all  the  philosophic  activity  of  the  world,  are  due  to 
Sokrates;  this  man,  condemned  at  the  instance  of  the  tanner 
Anytos,  is  the  founder  of  Athens'  second  empire,  —  the  empire 
of  thought. 

1  FuiMrml  fraltis,  winged,  nude,  holding  in  the  ri^  hand  bin  inverted  tor^:  ia  Ike  left 
hand,  which  is  raisvd  to  hiA  bead,  he  held  an  objiTt  which  ban  disappeared,  —  perhaps  the  hutlcr- 
Bj,^xi.     The  torch  i«  broken  off.     (Bronxe  statuette  ol  the  Ca6«N«l  <<«  France,  No.  S,04t.) 
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SUPREMACY  OF  SPARTA  AND  OF  THEBES. 
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CHAPTER  XXVITT 

PROM  THE  FALL  OF  ATHEH8  TO  THE  TKEATY  OF  ANTALKIDAS 

(404-387  B.  0.). 

I.  — The  Ten  Thousand  (402-400). 

I  T  is  not  at  the  moment  when  truths  are  discovered  that  their 
-*-  political  and  social  results  take  place.  Ideas  require  centuries  to 
establish  themselves  and  to  root  out  the  convictions  which  they 
oppose.  Philosophy  was  destined  in  the  end  to  destroy  paganism 
and  to  modify,  by  its  infiltration  into  the  laws,  the  bases  of  society ; 
but  in  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  it  was  only  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  more  enlightened  minds.  In  the  political  history  of 
Greece  the  tragedy  that  we  have  just  related  remained  an  isolated 
fact ;  the  Greek  peoples  were  not  turned  from  their  path  by  it,  and 
Xenophon  in  writing  their  history  sees  no  occasion  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Sokrates  camong  the  events  which  he  relates. 

But  all  men  could  see  that  demagogues  and  factions  had  lost  to 
Athens  the  splendid  empire  that  Perikles  and  political  wisdom  had 
given  her,  that  Athens  had  not  fallen  alone,  and  that  all  Greece 
had  been  degraded.  The  Persian  was  now  the  friend,  and  patri- 
otism —  the  first  of  social  virtues,  because  it  contains  all  the  others 
—  had  given  place  to  low  ambition  in  various  forms,  which  later 
impelled  the  Greeks  to  seek  wealth  in  distant  expeditions. 

When  a  long  war  ends  suddenly,  large  military  forces  are  thrown 
out   of   occupation.     A  multitude   of   men  whose    lives   have   been 
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paused  in  camps,  and  who  know  no  other  intereaU  than  war,  feel 
tiiemaelves  incapable  of  beginning  a  new  existence  and  exchanging 
the  soldier's  habits  for  those  of  the  citizen.  No  matter  how  has- 
ardous  the  enterpri^ie  then  which  presents  itself,  they  eagerly  enter 
upon  it.  When,  after  Aigospotamoi,  peace  returned  weapons  and 
galleys  into  the  arsenals,  the  mercenaries  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
and  the  exiles,  always  so  numerous  in  Greece,  found  themselves 
without  employment ;  and  it  became  apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
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disastrous  results  of  this  struggle  had  been  to  produce  a  floating 
force,  an  army  without  a  country,  which  asked  only  for  war,  be- 
cause it  required  war  for  its  maintenance.  This  army  gave  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder,  —  the  young  Persian  prince  Cyrus. 

After  they  had  succeeded  in  setting  Greece  in  a  blaze,  the  Per- 
sians remained  simply  spectators  of  events,  taking  no  part  in  them 
except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  feed 
the  fire.  Incapable  of  renewing  the 
great  struggle  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  they  had  now  but  one  resource ; 
namely,  to  enfeeble  Greece  by  keeping  up 
discords  there.  The  disasters  of  Marathon,  Salainus.  PUtaia,  Mykale, 
and  the  Eurymedon,  following  one  another  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years.  an«l  the  disgraceful  treaty  which  ended  the  war,  had  given  % 


MI.VES  OOIX." 


>  Coia  of  a  aalnip  i  Mallos.    UiadMMd  aad  bMnM  hMd  of  HarmUw,  rigk* 
R«totm:  MAApU>r«r].     PBMitir  tl— dist>tDtlwri|Mt  Atbabot  lo  i»  h 
r,  KoM,  uMl  holds  la  OM  hMd  »  BihMd  tanvb,  aad  «hMt.«w«  ia  tiM 
'•  Coia  acrwsk  by  m  wdiMva  Minp  •»  MaUos  to  KOikia. 
hMidod,  haviag  foor  wiagt  ewlad  «m  Uka  tlw  A«jrrlaa  |mUI.  and  holdtof,  wkh 
iipoa  hto  bwot,  iha  I— ar  globo,  or  pariiapi  ih>  colowl  cMrald  ol  iht  iMBpla  «f 
Tyta.    UadorBMlh,  iha  ion>  part  of  a  baO,  wkh  hmmm  hMd,  Piainhlsg  la 
Bovorto :  MAPaCmfSv].    Svaa.  lo  tha  kit. 

•  C<»ia  of  golwarliuli    aador  Iha  Fmnltm  rab.    Horiin.  wido,  ahoal  la 
horMi,anil  holdiag  a  $f>mr  la  Ux*  Ml  haad.    Uad«  iha  hona  iha  kllw  A,  a 
BavwM.  KBAXN[a«p*r^].     A  unai^hlt  baak  to  lh«  i-A 
(Mlatod  aboal  tho  jroar  400  a.  o.) 
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fatal  blow  to  the  prestige  of  divinity  which  had  formerly  surrounded 
the  ruler  of  Asia.  Great  kings  had  been  followed  also  by  incapable 
kings.     Tlu>  Vjisi  is  terrible  in  its  palace  revolutions  and  the  sudden 


SILVKR  COIN.* 
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downfall  of  its  dynasties.  Artabanos,  a  captain  of  the  guards,  had 
assassinated  Xerxes  (465  b.  c.)  ;*  Artaxerxes  Longiraanus  had  seized 
the  throne,  which  should  have  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  and 


SILVKR  oonr.* 


SILVER  com.* 


had  killed  him,  and  had  afterwards  abandoned  himself  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  and  his  wife  ;  Xerxes  II.  had  perished,  after  two 
months'  reign,  by  the  hand  of  his  brother  Sogdianus  (425  b.  c.)  ;  and 
Sogdianus,  seven  months  later,  had  been  killed  by  another  brother ; 

*  ^Hnged  Genius,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  holding  with  both  hands  the  lunar  globe, 
or  the  canentld  of  the  temple  of  Astarte  at  Tyre.  Reverse :  MAP[X«»rwi'.]  Swan,  to  the  right ; 
before  it,  an  altar  and  the  ansate  cross,  —  a  frequent  symbol  on  coins  of  Cyprus  and  Kilikia. 

*  SflTer  ooin  of  an  unknown  satrap.  Bare  head  of  Herakles,  right  profile,  the  lion's 
aUn,  tied  npon  his  shoalders.  Reverse :  bearded  head  of  a  satrap  wearing  the  Oriental  tiara ; 
legend:  MAAP^wrMv].  Minte<l  at  Mallofi.  We  have  given  a  niinil>er  of  theni  half-Greek, 
half-Persian  coins,  in  order  to  show  tin*  blpnclin?  of  the  two  civilizations  on  the  confines  of 
the  Greek  world. 

*  Coin  ol  the  latrap  Tarkamos.  In  Aramaic  legend  :  pnSjri  (Baallars).  Baaltars 
Mated,  to  the  right,  partly  nude,  th(>  head  front  face,  the  right  hand  resting  on  his  throne, 
and  holding  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle;  the  left  hand  lowered  and  holding  a  wheat - 
ear  and  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  in  the  field,  a  thymiatrrion ,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  crenel- 
bted  circle  which  represents  the  fortifications  of  a  city.  Reverse  :  two  bearded  men.  standing, 
hieing  each  otiier  and  seeming  to  converse ;  one  is  quite  nude,  the  other  draped  like  Baaltars ; 
between  tliem  a  pyre  and  an  Aramaic  legend :  TOS'^n  ( Tarcamou),  a  satrap's  name.  This 
eotn  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  tatrmp  Denies. 

*  Coin  of  a  satrap  at  Tarsos.  Pallas,  seated  on  a  throne  to  the  left,  she  rests  her  right 
hand  on  a  sceptre^  and  her  left  arm  on  her  shield  placed  on  the  ground ;  lx>hind  the  goddess, 
an  olive-branch.  Reverse  :  TEPZIKON.  Kora,  stooping  to  the  left,  to  gather  flowers ;  behind 
her  a  large  (lower  on  its  stem. 
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lastly,  Dariutt  II.,  the  bastard,  had  remained  all  hU  life  under  the 
sway  of  his  wife,  Parysatis,  and  three  eunuchs.  His  two  sods,  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnenion  and  the  younger  Cyrus  were  to  continue  the  homi- 
cidal tradition  of  the  court  of  8usa. 

Encouraged  by  these  disorders,  the  provinces  were  in  commotion. 
Egypt  was  in  continual  revolt  during  this  century.  Certain  peoples, 
never  thorouglily  subjugated,  shook  off  the  yoke  entirely.  In  other 
countries  there  were  satraps  who  aspired  to  become  independent 
princes. 

Tiflsaphemes,  who  governed  the  southwest  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
at  least  served  the  king  well  by  his  skill  in  keeping  the  balance  even 
between  Sparta   and   Athens.     In   407  b.  c.  the  satrapy   had   been 


•ILTBR  COIN.>  8ILVKK  COIN.*  OOLD   DARIC* 

divided  and  Cyrus  had  succeeded  Tissaphemes  over  a  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  introduced  a  different  policy,  having  himself 
different  designs.  On  the  death  of  Darius,  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Aigospotamoi  (404  b.  c),  Parysatis  would  have  raised  to  the 
throne  her  younger  son  Cyrus,  on  pretext  that  he  was  the  king's 
son,  having  been  bom  after  his  father's  acce.Hsion  to  the  throne,  while 
Artaxerxes  was  only  a  prince's  son.  The  life  of  Cyras  was  at  this 
time  endangered ;  being  saved  by  his  mother  s  interoeadon,  be  was 
sent  away  to  the  province  assigned  him,  where  he  continued  to 
nourish  plans  of  vengeance.  He  spent  nearly  three  yetOB  in  col- 
lecting treasure  and  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his 
brother.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  struggle  in  Greece  was  ended, 
he  invited  all  the  soldiers  of  fortune  to  enter  his  service,  otEBriog  to 


■  A  (urtnas  ftwlMd  by  four  town  ;  in  froou  •  vihy.  In  Um  ■■■!■■>  *w  IbM.  tlif> 
pli^  hi  oppodf  dlwrttaw.  R«v«nM :  b  as  lacuard  K|iwrts  •  Parrfaa  Uaf,  •wriig  a  kid- 
aria,  anMd  whli  •  dHfw*  •^  rortMitli  wHh  a  Itao,  wblrh  rawt  ImlT  m  Ha  hM  hp 
bafoMbim.    (Paralaa.) 

*  Coia  of  an  aakaova  Mtrap.  Tiifillat  kaad  of  ApoOa^  Ml  pvott 
«i^  wlUi  wlaga  di*pb}r«i,  fUadh«  am  s  i  iiiailiit  Ite.  TIria  mmO  dhw 
at  Taraoa  or  ta  Um  lalaad  of  Cxpnw,  vwler  tba  Piralaa  rule. 

•  PardM  Ui«,  is  iIm  tPitiiBii  of  aa  arslMr,  wmhag  Um  kldavK  bmI  lioHlag  h  om  kmtA 
a  bow.  and  fai  Um  oUmt  ft  nsftr.    Ravaraa .  as  bewod 
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the  footrfioldier  service  in  the  cavalry,  to  the  cavalry-man  a  team  of 
hones,  to  the  owner  of  a  field  villages,  to  the  master  of  villages 
a  city,  and  pay  measured  out  in  bushels.  He  gave  ten  thousand 
darics  *  to  Klcarchos,  a  Spartan  exile,  to  buy  him  soldiers  in  Thrace. 
Tlie  Thessalian  Arbtippos,  the  Boiotian  Proxenes,  Sophonetes  of 
Styrophalos,  Sokrates  of  Achaia,  and  others  received  similar  com- 
missions.    Sparta  even  sent  him  seven  hundred  hoplites,  and  placed  at 


TERRA-COTTA    FIGURINES   AT   TAR808.* 


his  disposal  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  galleys  which  was  cruising  in  the 
Mg^MOi  Sea,  feigning  to  believe  that  Cyrus  would  employ  both  ships 
and  soldiers  for  no  other  purpose  than  against  the  brigand  tribes  of 
the  Kilikian  sea-coast,  —  a  duplicity  not  very  heroic,  of  dull  minds 
who  believed  they  could  serve  the  usurper  without  offending  those 
whom  the  usurpation  menaced.  Cyrus  thus  collected  thirteen  thou- 
sand Greeks,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  Arkadians  and  Achaians; 
and  he  had  moreover  a  hundred  thousand  Barbarians. 

He  did  not  at  first  imveil  his  designs  even  to  his  generals, 
alleging  a  war  against  Tissaphemes,  who  kept  back   part  of  the 

*  [The  raloe  of  a  dark  is  estimated  in  Hussey's  Estay  on  Ancient  WeighU  and  Afeamret 
(ch.  iiL  S  12)  at  16«.  Sd.^ti.90.  The  amount  given  to  Klearcbos  was  therefore  equivaleBt 
to  $40,000.  —  Ed.] 

'  From  the  originals  in  the  LouTre. 
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provinoee  which  belonged  to  Cjrrus,  and  then  an  expedition  againtt 
the  PiaidianB,  who  infested  the  frontiers.  He  set  out  from  Sardis  in 
the  spring  of  401  B.  c,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  tonthwest, 
across  Phrygia,  Lykaonia,  and  Kilikia.  The  hereditary  »trap  of 
that  provinoe,  Syennesis,  declared  in  favor  of  Cyrus,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  sending  one  of  his  sons  to  the  king  to  protest  that 
he  was  still  at  heart  faithful  to  Artaxerxes.  The  designs  of  CymB 
were   still  only  a  matter  of  suspicion;   but  that  suspicion  became 


rftlBZB  or  THK  PAUtOK  or  THK  rBMlAW  KHMM  Of  SOSA.* 

ftiooger  when  he  marched  out  of  Tarsos,  where  he  had  allowed  his 
army  to  rest  for  twenty  days.  These  rumors  caused  an  outbreak 
among  the  mercenaries,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  idea,  not  of 
meeting  the  Persian  army,  but  of  being  led  into  the  depths  of  Asia. 
Klearchoe  was  pelted  with  stones,  and  narrowly  eM»ped  death ;  be 
was  aoooeed  of  having  deceived  tbe  Greeks.  Gyms  raited  tbe  pay 
of  the  meroenariee  to  a  daric  and  a  half  a  month,  and  now  annoimoed 

I  b]r  lUnhiny,  Md  aow  la  tU  Lamff. 


•  FrlM  of  «whmIM  farieks  dteeovwad  to 
walking  to  Uw  Ml  Utmm^  two  liMdi  «f 
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that  he  wm  intending  to  make  war  upon  the  governor  of  Syria. 
Upon  reaching  Thapsakos  he  at  last  declared  that  he  was  marching 
upon  Babylon,  whereupon  a  new  outbreak  was  appeased  by  further 
gifts. 

The  author  of  the  Anabasis  delighttt  thus  to  mark  each  stage  by  a 
surprise.  It  is  possible  that  the  multitude  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived ;  but  there  were  in  Sardis  too  many  well-informed  Greeks 
for  the  belief  to  be  universal  that  the  prince  had  gathered  so  formi- 


THE    KUPHRATES    AT    BABYLON.' 


dabic  an  army  merely  to  reduce  to  submission  a  few  mountaineers. 
Our  author  must  have  been  one  of  these  Greeks ;  and  later  we  shall 
see  his  motives  for  speaking  as  he  does. 

Nowhere,  neither  in  the  passes  of  the  Tauros  nor  at  the  Syrian 
Gates,  did  Cyrus  meet  any  resistance.  The  Euphrates  was  a  barrier, 
especially  if  an  army  lay  encamped  on  its  eastern  shore ;  but  there 
was  not  a  soldier  there,  and  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  troops 
were  able  to  wade  across  the  great  river.  From  Thap.sakos  they 
turned  southward,  to  the  right,  keeping  along  the  left  bank,  and 


*  Rain  eaUed  BabO.     (From  an  anpabliabed  Aetcb  bj  Fdu  Tbcmas. 
Cfaipiet,  Hiitoire  de  VArt  dam  VAntiqmie,  ii.  66.) 


Cf.  Perrot  and 
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meeting  with  no  other  ohstaclett  than  thuae  offered  by  a  desert.  At 
that  season,  however  (September),  they  probably  suffered  much ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  road  general  and  soldiers  beheld  a  great  prey  to 
be  seized,  and  this  hope  enabled  them  to  brave  a  tropical  sun.  At 
the  distanee  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues  from  Babylon,  in  the  plain 
of  Cunaxa,  the  troops  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  enemy.* 


FBAaMRim  or  a  oviram.* 


It  was  about  noon,  and  the  army  had  nearly  reached  thd  spot 
where  it  was  intended  to  encamp,  when  suddenly  is  seen  riding  up  at 
full  speed  a  Persian,  one  of  the  confidential  friends  of  Cyrus.  He 
cries  out,  in  the  barbaric  tongue  and  in  Greek,  to  all  whom  he  meoU 
that  the  king  is  approaching  with  a  vast  army.*  Cyrus  at  onoe  leaps 
from  his  chariot,  puts  on  his  armor,  mounts  his  horse,  and  fn^w 
command  that  everv  man  shall  make  ready  and  lako  \\\n  pUcc>  in  the 


>  Fmrn  Sanliii  tn  Cuiiaxa  b  1,4«4  alkM,  mvorUt^  to  CoIqmI  Cbiiaijr  (Jgiylriiii  aW 
Tijpis.  p.  tOH). 

'  Xasophott  rtprewBte  tlw  rojral  umj  m  900,000  tcriMig.  Kwtim  aad  Flalaivlk  iwha* 
tbaflgvfw  to  400.000.  UyuammmmrjtomyiJtmitiMpiimeifi^imHdwkuknamthimmm 
tnm  Xaaopboa. 

•  Fn^MBts  of  afaroMi  ariww.  nniiwwmii  wUh  riHih.  dbwfwtd  al  8M*.  In  Maipw 
r.narUi.  aad  now  In  tlie  BritMi  Mawm  (tnm  P.  O.  Biliiim.  Tkt  Bmmm  <  8lnt  m* 
m  tk4  BHiitk  Mmmm^  vol*,  t.  Md  U.;  rf.  p  1«).    GrrnkM %Mi« ^daai  Amtmttm. 
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ranks.  The  Greeks  form  rapidly,  Klearchos  on  the  right  wing,  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  supported  by  a  thousand  Paphlagonian  horse ;  in 
the  centre,  Prozenoe  and  the  other  generals ;  on  the  left  wing,  Menon, 
with  Ajriaios  and  the  Barbarian  army.  Cyrus  places  himself  in  the 
centre  of  his  line,  with  six  hundred  cavalry,  the  men  all  wearing 
breastplates,  thigh-pieces,  and  helmets,  except  Cyrus  only,  who  went 
into  battle  bare-headed. 

^  It  was  DOW  midday,  and  the    enemy  was   not  yet  in  sight     But 
when   it  was  afternoon   there    appeared   a  dust  like  a  white  cloud,  and 


WAR-CHARIOT.* 


not  long  after,  a  sort  of  blackness,  extending  to  a  great  distance  over  the 
plain.  Presently,  as  they  approached  nearer,  brazen  armor  J[)egan  to  flash, 
and  the  spears  and  ranks  became  visible.  There  was  a  body  of  cavalry 
in  white  armor  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line ;  close  by  these  were  troops 
with  Mricker  shields ;  and  next  to  them  heavy  armed  soldiers,  with  long 
wooden  shields  reaching  to  their  feet ;  then  other  cavalry  and  horsemen, 
lliese  all  marched  according  to  their  nations,  each  nation  separately  in 
a  solid  oblonp.  In  front  of  their  line,  at  considerable  intervals  from  each 
other,  were  stationed  scythed  chariots;  that  is  to  say,  chariots  having  scythes 

*  TemrcaMM  bM-relief  of  archaic  style,  in  the  Collection  de  Luj-nes  (No.  768),  in  the 
CMmel  de  France.  On  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  hontes,  which  are  running  to  the  left,  are 
■Mtod  two  Greeks,  the  charioteer  wearing  a  cuirass,  and  at  hi«  side  a  warrior  wearing  a 
befanet  and  carrying  a  lance  and  a  large  oircalar  shield.  Above  the  horses  flies  an  eagle,  — 
prMBge  of  victory.  The  bas-relief  was  painted  ;  the  baek^rround  was  white,  and  the  figures 
wen  painted  in  a  brownish  Mack,  heightened  here  and  there  by  touches  of  very  dark  cinnabar 
red.     Its  origin  is  unknown.     Cf.  Gazette  arc\M.,  vol.  viii.  (1888),  p.  805  (O.  Rayet) 
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projeeting  obliquely  from  the  axlr-troo,  and  othcm  under  thf  drirer*t  sett, 
pointing  to  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  cuttinf?  through  whateTer  mam 
in  their  way." 

One  of  the  four  generals  in  the  royal  army  was  Tiaaapbernet, 
whoite  information  had  kept  Artaxerxea  acquainted  with  his 
brother's  projects,  and  had  given  him  time  to  make  immenae  pre- 
parations for  defence. 

**  The  two  armies  were  not  now  more  than  three  or  four  stadia  *  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  when  the  Greeks  sang  their  war-song  and  began 

to  march  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.    And  as 

while  they  proceeded  some  part  of  their  l)ody 

fluctuated    out  of   line,   thoni*  who    were   thus 

left   behind   began   to   run ;  and  at  the  same 

time  they  all  raised  just  such  a  shout  as  they 

usually  raise  to  Ares,  and  the  whole  of  them 

began  to   run   forward.      Some  say  that  they 

made  a  noise  with  their  spears  against  their 

shields,  to  strike  terror  into  the  horses.      But 

the   Barbarians,  before  an  arrow  could  reach 

them,  gave  way  and  took  to  Hight.    The  Greeks 

then  pursued  them  with  all  their  forc^,  calling 

out  to  each  other  not  to  run,  but  to  follow  in 

order.      The  chariots,  abandoned   by   their    drivers,  were    hurried, 

through  the  midst  of  the  enemies  tliemielres, 
others  through  the  midst  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  opened 
their  ranks  to  let  them  pass,  and  no  one  lof- 
fercd  material  injury  ;  nor  did  any  other  oi  the 
Greeks  receive  any  hurt  in  this  battle,  exoepi 
that  on  the  left  of  their  army  a  man  was  said 

to  have  been  shot  with  an  arrow. 

**  Cyrus,  tliough  he  saw  the  Greeks  victorious  and  pursuing  thoee  of 

the  enemies  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  though  he  felt  great  pleasure 

at  the  sight,  and  was  already  sainted  as  king  by  those  about  him,  waa  not, 

however,  led  away  to  join  in  the  pursuit ;  but  keeping  the  band  of  six  hon- 
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*  L««  than  a  half  mile. 

*  Ei^{rav«d  itoM  (ooratOaa).  (rom  the  Inpertal  Koariaa  C^ltoetkNi;  tnm  MlUla,  Pimm 

*  A  wshos,  — blwi  of  the  city'* 
mint-Bark,    ftsvtrw :  iaiiniiJ  aqnafv.    (Cola  ol  < 
vol  sv.  1875,  pL  H.  f.) 


to  ths  i%hl,  bMMik  iIm 
JNmkmttle  Qw— fefa.  — 
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drod  cavaln'  that  wore  with  him  drawn  up  in  close  order  around  him, 
be  aUentivcly  watched  how  the  king  would  proceed,  for  he  well  knew  thut 
he  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Perttian  army.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
king,  though  he  occupied  the  centre  of  his  own  army,  was  nevertheless 
heyond  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Cyrus.  But  as  no  enemy  attacked 
him  in  front,  or  the  troops  that  were  drawn  up  before  him,  he  began  to 
wheel,  as  if  intending  to  enclose  his  adversaries.  Cyrus,  in  conse(]uence, 
fearing  lest  he  might  take  the  Greeks  in  the  rear  and  cut  them  in  pieces, 
moved  directly  upon  him ;  and  charging  with  liiH  six  hundred  horse,  routed 
the  troops  thut  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  king,  and  put  the  guard  of  six 
thousand  to  Hight ;  and  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  Artagerses, 
their  commander. 

**  When  this  Hight  of  the  enemy  took  place,  the  six  hundred  who  were 
with  Cyrus  became  dispersed  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  only  a  very 
few  remaining  with  him,  chiefly  those  who  were  called  *  partakers  of  his 
table.'  While  accompanied  by  these  he  perceived  the  king  and  the  close 
guard  around  him  ;  whcrcu{)on  he  immediately  lost  his  self-command,  and 
exclaiming,  ^  1  see  the  man,*  rushed  upon  him,  struck  him  on  the  breast, 
and  wounded  him  through  the  breastplate.  As  Cyrus  was  in  the  act  of 
striking,  some  one  hit  him  violently  with  a  javelin  under  the  eye ;  he  fell 
dead,  ond  eight  of  his  principal  officers  lay  dead  upon  his  body.  .  .  .  Thus 
then  died  Cyrus,  a  man  who  of  all  the  Persians  since  the  elder  Cyrus  was 
the  most  princely  and  the  most  worthy  of  empire,  as  is  agreed  by  all  who 
appear  to  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  him."     (September,  401  B.  c.) 

His  death  changed  the  issue  of  the  battle.  His  troops,  without 
a  leader,  and  without  reason  for  fighting  longer,  dispersed,  and 
the  king  made  his  way  into  his  brother's  camp,  where  the  harem 
of  the  vanquished  prince  fell  into  his  hands.  There  were  there 
two  Greek  girls  whom  their  parents  had  offered  to  Cyrus  while  he 
resided  in  Sardis,  —  an  habitual  practice  among  these  Asiatic  popu- 
lations, who  trafficked  in  all  things,  even  in  the  beauty  of  their 
daughters,  to  whom  they  gave,  as  an  additional  charm,  a  brilliant 
education.  One  of  these  young  women,  a  native  of  Miletos,  es- 
caped ;  the  beautiful  Milto  of  Phokaia,  less  fortunate  —  or  more 
80  —  became  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Great  King,  and  like  Monima 
in  the  story  of  Mithridates,  but  without  her  tragic  end,  reigned 
over  her  master. 

The  victorious  Greeks,  meanwhile,  had  continued  their  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  Persians ;  but  learning  that  the  king  was  plun- 
dering  their   baggage,    returned.     The    Persians   at   first   advanced 
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boldly  to  meet  them;  when,  however,  they  perceived  the  Greeks 
form  in  line,  begin  their  war-«ong,  and  charge  furiously,  they 
fled  more  hastily  even  than  before.  It  was  not  until  after  sun- 
set that  the  Greeks  returned,  wondering  that  Cyrus  neither  came 
to  them  nor  sent  any  messenger,  and  not  for  a  moment  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  dead.  In  the  morning 
the  news  was  brought  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  informed 
that  Ariaios,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  had  retreated  a  day's  march  ; 
so  that  the  little  band  of  Greeks,  who 
had  lost  only   two  or  three  of  theur 

number,   remained   masters  of  the   field  between  two  armies,  one 
their  enemies,  the  other   their  allies,   who   had   fled    in   opposite 

directions !  Then  began  that  famous  Re- 
treat, through  countries  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  the  Persuins  them- 
selves, across  deserts,  mountains,  rivers, 
snows,   often    suffering   from    want  of 

SILVER   COIN.' 

food,  and  frequently  harassed  by  savage 
tribes.  It  is  known  in  history  as  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, that  being  about  the  number  of  the  soldiers. 

Ariaios  sent  word  to  the  Greeks  that  he  would  wait  for 
them  a  day,  if  they  wished  to  join  him,  and  retreat  together  to 
Ionia.  Their  reply  was  to  offer  Ariaios  the  Persian  throne  if  he 
would  remain  with  them  and  march  against  the  king.  Before  his 
answer  came,  messengers  arrived  from  the  king  calhng  upon  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  which  Klearchos  rejoined  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  conquerors  to  disarm.  Later  in  the  day  the 
envoys  returned  with  the  refusal  of  Ariaios  to  advance  farther, 
and  the  aasuraDoe  that  he  should  set  out  that  same  night  on 
his  return   to  the  coast     Upon  this  the  Greeks  deekied  to  join 


>  Coin  of  »  Mtnp  St  Sotf.  BilaMod  kMdof  Ptfki,  i%kl  pdte;  ll»  hdMl  hM« 
|%h  cwtt,  and  li  orntfinwl  witli  n  gnMm.  Bfow »  !■  —  nnni  tqmu%  s  >—dl  of 
gnpw  mad  the  letter*  Tt  latuab  o(  tha  mum  IVttMoa  or  T)tmfkmmm  (?).  Otilili  lU 
flqwm  tba  word  SOAION. 

■  Aa  Achaiaenid  ki^  crovMd,  baardod.  hMka^  Ma  bow  wika  lift  kad.  aad  witb  tiM 
riglit  dnwliv  as  arrow  froM  Ida  qolrar     IWhtml  bna  aa  os  te  iwatiwi 
ArbaiiMiid  Idas,  cfowaod,  iMddl^  tai  Um  Itft  IuukI  a  bow  aad  la  Iha  rigK  SI 
a  ball  oa  tba  baadla. 
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him;  and  on  their  arrival  in  his  camp  all  the  principal  uflicerN 
of  both  divisions  took  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  fidelity,  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wolf,  a  boar,  and  a  ram. 

The  army  began  their  retreat  on  the  following  morning;  but 
before  they  had  gone  far,  the  king  again  sent  messengers  to  them, 
this  time  proposing  a  truce.  The  Greeks  made  known  that  they 
were  in  need  of  provisions;  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  that  they 
should  be  conducted  by  Persian  guides  to  a  place  where  abundant 
supplies  were  obtainable.  Here  they  remained  three  days;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Tissaphemes  arrived,  who  proposed  to  be 
their  guide  in  returning  to  Greece,  as  he  himself  was  on  his  way 
in  that  direction  to  his  own  province.  He  brought  a  message 
from  the  king  to  ask  why  the  Greeks  had  taken  up  arms  against 
him,  and  he  advised  them  to  make  a  conciliatory  answer,  that 
he  might  thus  obtain  better  terms  for  them  from  the  king. 

The  Greeks  sent  word  to  Artaxerxes  that  they  had  not  made 
war  against  him  on  their  own  account,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
fidelity  to  Cyrus,  who  being  now  dead,  they  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  return  home  peacefully  if  unmolested.  Tissaphemes  was 
absent  twenty  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Greeks  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Ariaios.  On  the  arrival  of  the  satrap 
the  march  towards  Ionia  began ;  but  the  Greeks  encamped  apart, 
and  both  parties  kept  on  their  guard  against  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  been  enemies.  Occasionally  the  soldiers  quarrelled  and 
came  to  blows  over  gathering  fuel  or  grass;  and  at  last  Klear- 
chos  sought  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes,  in  the  hope  of  put 
ting  an  end  to  this  half-concealed  hostility.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  and  induced  to  come  a  second  time  to  the  tent  of  Tissa- 
phemes and  to  bring  with  him  four  other  principal  officers  of  the 
Greek  troops,  when  they  were  all  seized  and  put  to  death. 

The  Greeks,  thus  deprived  of  their  generals,  for  a  moment 
despaired ;  they  were  ten  thousand  stadia  distant  from  home,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  tribes,  without  provisions,  without  cavalry  to 
complete  a  victory  or  protect  a  retreat.  No  man  slept  in  the 
gloomy  night  which  followed  this  disaster. 

At  this  moment  our  author  enters  upon  the  scene.  There 
was,  he  says,  in  the  army  an  Athenian,  Xenophon  by  name,  who 
accompanied   it   neither   in  the  character  of   general,  nor  captain. 
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nor  common  soldier;  but  it  had  hapi)cncd  that  Prozenos,  an  old 
guest-friend  of  bis,  had  sent  for  him  from  home,  giving  him  a 
promise  that  if  he  came  he  would  recommend  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Cyrus.  The  gold  of  this  Pentian  prince  had  aecured  the 
victory  of  Sparta  and  the  ruin  of  Athens ;  but  this,  Xenophon  had 
chosen  to  forget.  He  had,  however,  consulted  Sokrates  in  respect 
to  the  expedition,  —  a  man  who  also,  in  his  lofty  specnlationi,  was 
willing  to  forget  Athens.  The  philoso- 
pher had  sent  him  to  the  god  of  Delphi, 
and  an  ambiguous  oracle  had  permitted 
Xenophon  to  do  that  which  he  desired. 
In  truth,  the  disciple  of  ^*the  citizen  of 
the  world'*  had,  like  the  rest,  accepted 
the  pay  of  Cyrus ;  and  he  knew  well  that 

if  this  prince  should  overthrow  his  brother,  he  would  be  to  Athens 
a  very  much  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  feeble  Artaxerxet. 
Tiiis  part  which  he  claims  to  play,  the  simple-minded  astonishment 
which  he  affects  in  his  book  as  to  the  end  of  the  expedition,  at 
last  unveiled,  were  only  his  way  of  making  reply  to  the  Athe- 
nian decree  which  withdrew  from  him,  as  the  servant  of  GyrnSy 
his  Athenian  citizenship. 

According  to  his  own  story,  he  saved  the  army  from  discour- 
agement.     Enlightened,  he  says,  by  a  dream,  he  called   together 

the  captains  of  the  Greeks,  caused  a  traitor 
who  spoke  of  surrender  to  be  expelled,  and 
recommended  that  new  generals  should  be 
chosen,  —  which  was  at  once  done,  he  him- 
self being  appointed  in  the  place  of  Prox- 
enos.  At  daylight  the  soldiers  were  called 
together  and  addressed  by  the  new  generals;  Xenophon  being  the 
second  to  speak,  — ''  who  had  accoutred  himself  for  war,'*  he 
says,  <<as  splendidly  as  he  could,  thinking  that  if  the  gods  should 


•iLm  oorx." 


>  Cola  of  TMbMoa,  at  IwM.  Apolfcy  haHnwak,  mmHi^  lo  Uw  Wft. 
ImumI  •  pstrra,  and  Uuiaf  wllli  Um  kfl  m  •  laoraUnuMb  (  ta  lb*  Md 
MM  of  TIrilMua*  ia  AimmIo  hfrad,  pwtljr  tAMtd.  BavwMt  B«nldi% 
facing  fonrani,  boldii«  kte  da^  bow.  awl  ttai'f  akla;  balbra  Ite  m  ijiabal 
Kilikiaa  ooiaa  Uroek  aadar  ftrrfaa  rola.    Aa  eoaatanaarl,  a«  on. 

•  Cote  of  TraMsoad.     Laarallad  hood,  BgbU/  boordad,  lofl  proila. 
fflrtCcMTiwli  iqaara  tablo,  wllk  baaehaa  of  frapM  no  it. 


tedMriglM 
o^laaddM 
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grant  them  yiotory,  the  finest  accoutrement  would  be  suitable  for 
niocess;  or  that  if  it  were  appointed  for  him  to  die,  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  adorn  himself  with  his  best  armor,  and  in  that 
dress  to  meet  his  end."  At  his  recommendation,  a  corps  of  fifty 
horse  and  another  of  two  hundred  slingers  or  archers  were  oi^n- 
ized,  so  that  the  troops  of  Tissaphemes  could  be  kept  at  a 
distance. 


TROPHY   OF   A  KM 


We  shall  not  follow  the  Ten  Thousand  in  their  famous  retreat ; 
only  the  fact  that  they  were  able  with  impunity  to  traverse  a  great 
empire  is  of  importance  to  general  history.  Arriving  in  the 
country  of  the  Kardouchoi,  Tissaphemes  ceased  to  pursue  them, 
and  took  the  route  to  Ionia.  But  they  were  not  left  to  pursue 
their  way  undisturbed,   for    the    native    mountaineers    did    them 

*  Tbe  eolninns  of  the  wcond  lUny  of  Uie  portico  of  Athene  PoHas  at  Pergamon  are  con- 
nect*^ by  a  baltvtradr.  on  who«e  exterior  face  were  carvwl  trophies  of  arms.  One  of  tliese 
r»'lief«  is  represented  here,  from  Die  AUerthUmer  von  Pergamon,  vol.  ii.  pi.  43  (cf.  on  p.  95  of  the 
text,  the  rommentarj  of  H.  Droysen).  In  the  centre  is  the  body  of  a  chariot  which  seems 
to  be  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  wood ;  the  two  holes  on  the  upper  edge  perhaps  gjave  passage 
to  tbe  reins.  Above  is  a  sword  with  a  fringed  strap,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  sheath,  and 
a  lanre.  Below  is  a  helmeted  mask,  and  two  greaves  crossed  over  each  other.  At  the  left  in 
front  of  a  wheel  are  carved  a  cnirass  and  a  part  of  a  horse's  armor;  the  head-piece,  above,  is 
a  Iwlmet.  At  the  right  of  the  chariot4x)dy  are  a  wheel  and  four  shields  leaning  one  against 
another.     Above  and  on  each  side  of  the  shields  is  a  spear4iead. 
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much  hiinn  with  their  Innj  arrows,  which  no  ihieki  oould  reniat. 
The  satrap  of  Annenia,  Tiribazoa,  reoeived  them  kindly;  be  made 
a  treaty  with  them,  and  promised  not  to  attack  them  if  tbe  Greeks 
did  nut  bum  the  villages  as  they  passed,  but  contented  thwneeWes 
with  taking  tiuch  provbions  as  they 
required.  A  sui^picion  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Tiribazos,  however, 
led  them  to  withdraw  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  Armenia,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  encountered  heavy 
snows;  many  of  the  baggage-cat- 
tle and  slaves  perished  with  cold,  and  about  thirty  soldiers ;  others 
were  made  blind  by  the  glitter  of  the  snow.  They  had  still  to  cross 
the  Phasis  and  the  Harpcdon,  and  to  fight  their  way  through 
many  hostile  tribes.  At  last  from  the  mountain  of  Theches  they 
beheld  on  the  horizon  the  vast  extent  of   the   Euxine   Sea. 

**  When  the  men  who  were  in  front/*  sajs  Xenophon,  ^  had  ascended 
the  heij^t  and  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  a  great  shout  proceeded  from 

them ;  and  Xenophon  and  the  rear>giiard,  on 
bearing  it,  thought  that  some  new  enemwa 
were  assailing  the  front.  .  .  .  Bat  as  tbe  noiss 
still  increased  and  drew  nearer,  and  as  tboae 
who  came  np  from  time  to  time  kept  ran- 
ning  at  fall  speed  to  join  those  who  were 
oontinaally  shouting,  the  outcry  becoming  loader 
as  tbe  men  became  more  nameroos,  it  appeared  to  Xenophon  that  it  ma^ 
be  something  of  very  great  moment  Mounting  his  horse,  therefore,  and 
taking  with  him  Lykioa  and  the  caralry,  he  hastened  forward  to  give  aid, 
when  presently  they  beard  the  soldiers  shouting,  *Tbe  sea!  tbe  ses!*  sad 
ebesring  on  one  another.  Then  tbey  all  began  to  run,  the  reargsard  ss 
well  as  tbe  rest,  and  tbe  bsggsge-cattle  and  horses  were  pot  lo  tbdr 
speed ;  snd  when  tbey  bad  sU  srHred  at  tbe  top,  tbe  bmb  saibrsesd  oas 
another  and  their  senerals  and  captains  with  tears  In  their  ^yea    Soddealr. 


ta.T«R  coniJ 


Aj>"IIo  MMi.'l   i«»  tlir   ri'.'lii  "H   tin-   "f<t/"A'i/<'«  aii'l  lf.J'1111^  i»l>r.        Ih  il**'  («« Ul   tuiuluurk*  .-r 
initial*  <>(  iIm'  nam>   '^f  a  m<'n«t4ry  m»„'i'*'^»'' 

*  CoU  ol  1 1«r»kkaa  in  lUUi>  au ;  I1I>.ULV£1A.    WoMM**  ImwI,  Ml  Hpflib  «wrii«  a  Mfh 

rfj^tif-  Mil  mil  -TtTi  ^-■-'-t  *-  * — •  -*  '*-  •' — •  -  -""     Btmw'baailalllmkhs 

Ml  prafk  wMfflBg  llw  Hoa'k  I 

vol..  Iff  — 11 
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whoever  it  was  that  suggCMlcni  il,  tliu  hokik  r.«i  im Might  stones  aiid  raisod 
n  large  mound,  on  which  they  laid  a  number  of  raw  ox-hides,  staves,  and 
shields  taken  from  the  enemy.** 

It  was  a  trophy,  and  the  most  glorious  one  ever  raised  by 
human  hands;  for  they  had  been  victorious  over  the  Persians 
and  over  Nature  herself. 

Some  further  fighting  was  requisite  with  the  warlike  tribes 
in  this  neighborhood  before  they  reached  the  Greek  city  of  Trebizond, 

a  colony  of  Sinope,  and  here  they  cele- 
brated their  deliverance  by  solemn  games 
and  sacrifices  (March,  400  b.  c).  They 
numbered  at  this  time  eighty-six  hun- 
dred hoplites  and  fourteen  hundred 
archers  or  slingers.  They  had  but  one 
wish  left ;  namely,  to  find  vessels  which 
would  transport  them  to  their  native  land.  In  a  council  held  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Trebizond,  Antilion,  a  native  of  Thurion, 
expressed  the  feelings  of  all.  "For  my  part,"  he  said,  "my  friends, 
I  am  now  quite  exhausted  with  packing  up  my  baggage,  walking, 
nmning,  carrying  my  arms,  marching  in  order,  mounting  guard, 
and  fighting;  and  I  should  wish,  since  we  have  come  to  the  sea, 
to  rest  from  such  toils  and  to  sail  the  remainder  of  the  way,  and 
to  arrive  at  Greece,  like  Odysseus,  stretched  out  asleep." 

The  Spartan  admiral  was  at  Byzantion.  Cheirosophos  was  sent 
to  ask  vessels  from  him ;  but  Sparta  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  men  who  had  failed  in  their  un- 
dertaking. The  galleys  were  refused, 
and  the  Ten  Thousand,  forced  to  fol- 
low the  coast  on  land,  now  fighting, 
now  advancing  undisturbed,  made  their 
way  slowly  to  two  colonies  of  Sinope, 
Kerasous  and  Kotyora.  This  last  city  gave  them  the  means 
of  reaching  by  sea    Sinope,   Herakleia,   and   Kalpe.     In  crossing 

^  Coin  of  Seathet  L  Horocman  trotting  to  the  right ;  he  brandishes  a  spear,  and  his 
pqdm  float«  back  from  his  shoulders.  Rererse  :  SEYOA  APTYPION,  in  three  lines.  (See  Vol. 
IL  p.  609,  for  another  coin  of  this  king  of  the  Odrj-sian  Thracians.) 

*  C<Hn  of  Byzantion.  Bull  standing  to  the  left ;  under  him  a  dolphin,  before  him  the 
noBOgram  of  a  magistrate's  name ;  above  him,  BY,  first  two  letters  of  the  name  Byzantion. 
Bererae :  incused  aqoare,  of  which  the  four  compartments  are  filled  with  dots. 
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Bithynia  ihc\  >u8tantly  h  by  the  cavalry  of  PharnabA- 

EOS,  but  kept  steadily  on,  until  tliey  arrived  at  Cbrysopolis,  opposite 
Byzantion  (October  or  November,  400  b.  c).  Pbamabaioi^  eager 
to  be  rid  of  such  dangerous  neighbors,  paid  their  passage  to  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Anaxibios,  who  transported  them  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, where  they  entered  the  service  of  a  king  of  the  Odrysaif 
Seuthea,  and  re.Htored  him  to  his  heritage. 

Thus  ended  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  During  fifteen 
months,  and  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen  marches,  they  had  covered  a 
distance  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  going  and  returning.  Setting 
ont  as  adventurers,  they  returned  as  heroes ;  bat  this  famous  army 
came  to  an  inglorious  end, — it  melted  away  in  Thrace.  Some  of  the 
men  returned  home ;  others  were  scattered  hither  and  thither;  many 
perished  in  obscure  and  profitless  skirmishes;  and  a  Spartan  general 
caused  to  be  sold  as  slaves  four  hundred  of  them  left  invalided 
in  Byzantion.*  They  had  not  left  their  homes  in  the  hope  of 
causing  the  triumph  of  an  idea,  or  of  gratifying  a  patriotic  impulse, 
they  had  only  gone  in  search  of  gold;  and  yet  they  won  a  death- 
less  feune,  because  they  made  their  adventure  noble  by  showing 
a  constancy  unlooked  for  in  this  light-headed  race,  and  soldierly 
qualities  which  enhanced  even  the  great  military  renown  of  Greece. 
This  seemingly  barren  expedition  had  the  most  important  results : 
the  victorious  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand  across  the  empire  ex- 
posed the  incurable  weakness  of  the  Persians, — a  revelation  which 
was  not  wasted  either  upon  Agesilaos  or  Alexander. 


II.  —  HARsmrsss  op  the  Spabtah  Hbobmont. 

Tnx  Peloponneaiaa  war  had  had  disastroot  ooiiMqiieooee  in 
respect  to  public  morals.  Its  long  duration,  its  sanguinary  in- 
ddents,  had  everywhere  pvodnoed  distrust,  had  stimuUted  men's 
passions,  deified  strength,  and  so  profoundly  changed  the  Greek 
f>hanH?tffr  that  it  was  never  ag^tn  what  It  had  bden*    Mon  were 

*  TW  fMl  look  MTvIm  wMi  8pan^  vrntfr  Ite  coouaaad  m    i  njvonia,  lo  ^nt 

•  ThM9«iM^  tt.  SS,  St. 
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.Nix.ige  on  the  battle-field  and  savage  in  party  strifes.  '^ Observe/* 
says  Aristotle,  **  the  oath  which  the  oligarchy  requires  men  to  take 
at  the  prenent  day  in  many  cities :  *  I  will  be  the  enemy  of  the  demos, 
and  will  du  it  all  the  harm  I  can/  '*  *     It  is  true  that  to  this  homicidal 

oath  we  may  oppose  the  one  taken  by 
the  Athenian  heliasts  after  the  tyranny  : 
**  I  will  forget  all  past  wrongs,  and  I 
will  allow  no  one  to  remember  or  men- 
tion them.*'  But  Athens  even  in  her 
ooiK  or  A  •ATRAr.«  decline  was  always  Athens,  liberal  and 

generous,  like  those  mutilated  statues  that  are  beautiful  still,  even 
in  their  degradation. 

The  system  of  war  had  changed.  I  have  indicated  an  earlier 
revolution  in  the  military  art,  —  the  democratic  army  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  succeeding  the  aristocratic  army  of  the  heroic 
age ;  now  we  have  the  age  of  the  mercenaries :  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  enlist  paid  sbldiers,  together  with  their  soldier  citizens. 
But  for  this  pay  there  must  be  gold,  and  Persia  alone  has  it. 
The  Greeks  ask  for  it  from  the  Great  King;  hence  their  mendi- 
cant attitude  towards  him,  and  the  constant 
interference  of  the  successors  of  Xerxes  in  Hel- 
lenic affairs.  This  harshness  of  character  and 
this  dependence   on    an    outside   power   were 

,  ,         .  ,  ,  -        ,  8ILVKR   COIN.' 

noticeable  m  the  later  years  of  the  war;   we 

find  them  still  in  the  first  year  of  peace,  —  the  year  of  anarchy,  as 

the  Greeks  called  the  beginning  of  the  Spartan  dominion.* 

To  gain  accomplices  in  her  hatred,  Sparta  had  for  thirty  years 
clamored  against  her  rival's  despotism,  and  promised  to  break  off 
the  fetters  with  which  Athens  held  Greece  bound,  —  an  ancient 
method  (which  Rome  in  turn  followed)  often,  and  always  success- 
fully, repeated.     Athens  being  overthrown,  all  Greece  lay  at  the 

*  PotiiicM^  T.  7, 19. 

*  Tetradradim  struck  at  MaOos  bjr  an  nnknown  satrap.  A  Victory,  clothed  in  a  lon^ 
diitoa  with  sfeerea,  mnnins  to  the  left,  with  head  reverted;  her  wings  are  curle<l  up ;  she  holds 
a  sc«ptr«  in  the  right  lianil,  ancl  a  wreath  in  the  left.  Reverse :  a  conical  stone  with  two 
haodlea  mar  the  top ;  on  each  side  a  dove  stippled,  or  possibly  the  objects  represented  may  be 
bondwaof  grapes. 

*  Coin  of  Thasos.  Bearded  head  of  Silenos,  double-faced,  like  Janus.  Reverse  : 
OAZlftMr].    Two  ampboras,  placed  in  contrary  directiona. 

*  AnabanMf  tL  6,  It. 
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BRONZE  OOIX.* 


feet  of  Si)arta.  What  would  she  now  do  ?  Would  she  organize  thia 
llt'llenic  world,  which  needed  to  be  united  in  order  to  be  strong,  which 
felt  that  truth  at  the  moment,  and  would  perhaps  have  consented 
to  it  without  extravagant  regrets?  Spurta  had  no  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  this,  and  concerned  herself  only  with  measures  of  reac- 
tionary vengeance  and  with  ambitious  intrigues.'  Everywhere  blood 
flowed,  for  ever}*where  she  re-established  oligarchical  governments. 
Ten  men  in  each  city,  under  the  presidency  of  a  military  governor 
{harmostet)  and  protected  by  a  Spartan  garrison,  had  full  powers. 
Their  first  care,  like  that  of  the  Thirty,  was  to  take  cruel  revenge 
upon  the  opposite  fac- 
tion. At  Thasos  there 
was  a  massacre  ;  at  Mi- 
letos  eight  hundred  cit- 
izens of  the  popular  fac- 
tion, deceived  by  the 
oaths  of  Lysandros, 
emerged  from  their  re- 
treats and  were  mur- 
dered ;  five  hundred  at  Herakleia ;  similar  scenes  occurred  in 
Byzantion,  in  Oitaia,  and  in  many  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  "It  is 
impossible,"  says  Plutarch,  **  to  enumerate  those  who  perished." 
At  Samos  all  the  inhabitants  were  exiled,  and  were  allowed  to 
carry  away  with  them  but  a  single  change  of  raiment.'  Chioa 
had,  by  her  defection  and  by  her  fleet,  secured  the  triumph  of 
Sparta;  but  her  principal  citizens  were  exiled,  and  all  her  triremes 
taken  from  her.*  In  Thcsssily,  Lykophron,  a  citizen  of  Pherai, 
Micoeeded,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  in  making  himself  absolute  master 
of  this  province.  •'  The  Lacedemonians,"  says  Xonophon,  "  are  the 
chief  people  of  Greece,  and  each  individual  Laoedffimonian  does 
what  he  pleases  in  all  the  Greek  cities."  And  this  terror  the 
historian  himself  shared.      After  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 

'  Flutarrh,  Lftamdrm,  IS. 

>  Coio  of  lIovkMa  ia  BithrauL  TON  KTICTAN.  Biwt  o(  Ilerakles  left  profife;  he  haaa 
diadem  oe  Us  heMl,  aad  the  Ii<''  hU  •hodden ;  he  holds  hb  ebh  la  the  right  haad. 

Reverie:  HPAKAHACMATPOC*  am  >  (lO.UON;  HeraUea.  avde,  Malad  oa  a  rook  OS  whM 

he  hae  placed  the  UooV  akla  {  he  hold*  oat  hto  head  to  a  Lova  who  b  tryhig  to  lift  hb  dab; 
hi  the  ield  a  tree,  aad  the  etatae  of  a  Lova,  drawiaf  a  bow.  oa  a  enhnaa. 

•  Cora.  Nepoa,  LfaoatfrM,  1 1  Fblyaiaoe.  L  45,  4  ;  Platarrh,  Ljfmndrm,  It. 

*  Ifokrataib  4*  Fmct,  M. 
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he  refused  the  title  of  genenil -in-chief,  offered  him  by  his  companions, 
because  he  feared  lest  Sparta  should  see  with  jealousy  the  command 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Athenian.'  The  islanders,  those  es- 
pecially who  had  been  false  to  Athens,  naturally  hoped  that  the 
taxes  established  by  Aristeides  and  Perikles  for  the  protection  of 
their  commerce  would  be  abolbhed,  since  Sparta  was  the  ally  of 
the  Great  King.  But  they  had  only  changed  masters.  Sparta  con- 
tinued to  levy  the  former  tributes,  which  reached  annually  a  sum  of 
more  than  a  thousand  talents.' 


RRoxzK  conr.*  bilvks  coiir.* 

A  fleet  keeping  watch  ever}' where  in  the  ^gsean  Sea,  from 
Cyprus  to  Byzantion ;  finances  not  lavished  at  Sparta,  as  they  had 
been  at  Athens,  on  things  beautiful,  but  of  no  military  value;  an 
army  always  easily  obtainable  from  those  poor  and  rapacious  popu- 
lations of  the  Peloponnesos  which  had  furnished  Cyrus  with  most 
of  his  mercenaries ;  and,  lastly,  an  active  surveillance,  resolutely 
enforced  in  Sparta  by  the  ephors,  and  in  all  the  cities  by  the 
military  governors,  —  these,  together  with  the  great  reputation  of 
Sparta,  were  the  props  of  her  empire. 

Athens  at  an  earlier  period  had  established  hers  more  skilfully, 
without  deeds  of  violence,  rapine,  or  cruelty;  hence  she  was  able 
to  preserve  it  longer,  and  never  to  have,  even  in  hor  misfortunes, 

*  Hellen^  iU.  5. 15 ;  ^  nab„  vi.  6, 1 2 ;  7.  2.  And  I  do  not  say  all.  See  in  Isokrates,  Panegyr., 
lis  and  114 :  hi  ii  ira/d«r  vfiptis  km  yvKuxwv  ala-xvms  .  .  .;  in  Plutarch,  Pelop^  20,  in  thu 
edit.  Didot,  toI.  iii.  p.  945,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  577  of  this  work. 

*  Diodoros,  xIt.  10. 

*  Coin  of  Bytantion.  Veiltnl  head  of  Demeter,  with  a  wreath  of  wheat«ar8,  right  profile. 
KcTerae :  BYZANfriMv).  Powidon,  seatod  to  the  right,  on  a  roc-k  ;  he  wears  a  diadem  ;  in  his 
left  hand  ht*  holds  the  trident,  and  in  the  right  the  akrostolion,  an  ornament  attached  to  the 
prowB  of  TCMels.    Behind  him  a  magistrate's  name  :  KA.\XA[Kror  ?J.    In  the  field,  a  monogram. 

*  C<^  of  Pherai.  A  Thessalian  hero  subjugating  an  angry  bull.  The  animal  is  leaping 
to  the  left,  and  the  hero  grasps  him  by  the  horns,  his  peploa  and  kousia  float  from  his  shoulders. 
In  the  exergne,  a  dolphin  and  a  lion's  head.  Reverse :  ♦EPAION.  Horse  springing  to  the 
kft;  hu  bridle  drags  on  the  ground.     The  whole  in  an  incused  square. 
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too  numerous   defections.     Sparta  waa   not  so  well  informed  in 

respect  to  the  organization  of  a  State.    Strength  was  all  that  she 

knew  of,   and   thb  she  used   unduly ;    her  empire  had   no  other 

lx>nd.     Athens  had  also  used  the  right  of  the  stronger,  it  is  true ; 

hut  she  had  habitually  joined  to  it  justice.     She  had  made  herself 

the  centre,  political,  military,  and  judicial,  of  her  empire,  and,  more 

than  that,  the  metropolis  of  art  and  letters  for  all  Hellas.     Nothing 

great  or  glorious,  nothing  fruitful  or  useful,  was  to  spring  out  of 

the  Spartan   supremacy ;    from   its   very   beginning    its    ruin   was 

inevitable.     A   thousand    causes  brought  about    its    rapid   decline. 

Some  were  in  Sparta  itself  and  in  Greece ;  others  were  foreign  to 

Lacediemon  and  to  Hellas. 

The  consequences  of  the  institutions  of  Lykourgos  continued  to 

be  developed.    The  Spartan  city  diminished   daily,  as  if  worn  by 

the  play  of  its  iron  institutions.     The  close 

limits  it  had  made  for   itself,  which,  never 

expanding,    grew    always   narrower,  at   last 

came  to  contain  but  a  very  small  number  of 

citizens.     A  multitude  had  perished  in  war, 

1  »         1  1    1    *.  11       .  BEojfCT  cow.* 

others,   through   poverty,  bad   fallen  mto  a 

lower  class,  and  were  no  longer  permitted  to  sit  at  the  public  tables. 
This  is  said  by  Aristotle :  **  He  who  had  not  the  means  to  con- 
tribute towards  the   expense  of   these  tables  was  deprived  of  his 

political  rights."  The  Spartans  under- 
stood perfectly  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  for  want  of  citizens.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  bitter  was  their 
lamentation    when    four    hundred    and 

twenty  soldiers  of  Sphakteria  were  shut 
ULTBB  oonr.*  .       ,  ,       ,  «,,  - 

up    m   the  island.     ^'The  temtory   of 

Sparta,**    says   Aristotle   again,    *' could    support    fifteen    hundred 

horsemen  and   thirty  thouiand  hoplites,  whereas  it  has  In  reality 


*  Cola  d  8mkm.  L«n«IM  kaad  of  Bm%  rigia  praAU.  Bcftntt  laniON.  Th« 
pMooek.  Uw  «nd  attrUMto  of  !!««%  to  Um  right,  flMdfc^  oa  a  oidMtM;  tfrfMl  hto  wtaif  rttis 
a  ibjiM*;  la  tha  Md.  two  awaograaw  of  ■■glrtuHi'  aaans. 

•  Cjrptlotooia.  Boll  tlaat&m  to  tbt  tell ;  bofoio  Ua  tha  aa^ato  flra«;  abo««,aB«i^ 
ijriafi  Bt&tmmt  aa i^ ttaadiat ta tlw Itfl t  brfowhiaitlwiiiMtiaw;  lnoaJ ia Cypriot 
tkantetttn:  fimu  Ihmmh.  TIm  wlwla  la  aa  iaoand  iqaara.  (Cola  of  fltnaadw,  kU^  of 
Pfephoo,  aboat  44O-4t0  a.  c) 
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8can«ly  a  thousand  soldiers  at  the  present  time."  In  the  assem- 
blietf  of  four  thousand  men  there  were  scarcely  forty  Spartans.* 
Moreover,  as  the  number  of  the  Spartans  diminished,  the  inequality 
among  them  increased.'  Much  earlier  than  thb,  gold  and  silver  had 
ceased  to  be  proscribed  and  the  unselfishness  of  the  Lacediemonians 
to  be  a  matter  of  pride.  There  were  numerous  examples  of  venality 
among  them.  Eurybiades  had  been  bought  by  Themistokles ; 
Pleistonax  and  Kleandridas  by  Perikles;  Leotychides  by  the 
Aleuadai;  the  admiral  and  captains  of  the  fleet  by  Tissaphcmes. 
Spartan  kings,  senators,  and  ephors  had  often  accepted  bribes, 
and  Gylippos,  the  defender  of  Syracuse,  being  commissioned  to  carry 
to  Sparta  the  spoils  of  Athens,  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
the  sum  of  fifty  talents.  Hence  an  interlocutor  in  the  Alkibiades 
•ays:  ** There  is  more  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta  than  in  the  rest 
of  Greece;  the  precious  metals  flow  into  it  from  all  quarters  and 
remain  there.  It  is  like  the  lion*s  cave,  —  footprints  leading  into 
it  are  seen,  but  none  that  lead  out."'  Those  who  returned  from 
appointments  in  Asia,  generals  and  military  governors,  brought 
home  great  sums  of  money,  and  much  else,  —  luxury,  effeminacy, 
corruption.  There  was  sudden  wealth,  and  the  vices  which  accom- 
pany it.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  ephor  Epitadeos  had  caused 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  citizens  to  dispose  of  their  property 
and  their  lot  of  land,  KXrjpo^.  The  effects  of  this  rhetra  were  so  rapid 
that  Aristotle  could  say,  "The  land  has  become  the  property  of  a 
few."  In  the  time  of  Agis  IV.  the  whole  territory  belonged  to  one 
hundred  Spartans.^  Hence  the  government  became  more  and  more 
oligarchical.  Everything  was  done  by  the  ephors  and  the  senate, 
the  general  assembly  was  rarely  consulted ;  and  so  it  came  about 
that  the  rulers,  being  very  few,  were  all  the  more  jealous  of  their 

»  AriMode,  Politics,  iL  7  ;  Xenophon,  Hellenics,  iii.  ch.  8. 

'  Arbtode,  PoUtict,  W.  6,  16-18 ;  ii.  7,  S.  On  this  corruption  of  SparU  see  Isokrates,  the 
ormtion  oo  Pcoee,  llS-127  ;  Xenophon,  Republic  of  Sparta,  14  ;  and  Thuc}  dides. /xunm. 

*  Alkibiades,  I  18. 

*  Ilntarch,  Agis,  v.;  Aristotle,  Politics,  ii.  6  :  ain»km  dt^  ri^  SKtyawiipttav,  *'  a  want  of  men 
has  mined  it."  Fostel  de  CooUnges  {La  Proprie'te  h  Sparta,  1881)  thinks,  and  rightly,  that 
then  dianges  had  heen  prepared  for  before  the  time  of  Epitadeott  bv  subterfuges,  and  that  the 
eitatea  had  aecamnlated  as  tmsts  in  a  very  few  hands,  thus  n-clucing  the  number  of  actire 
citbens  to  the  Terj  low  %iires  given  us  by  PluUrch  and  Aristotle.  We  must  alwj  take  into 
aceooat  the  Crstims  oaior,  the  exposore  of  infants,  etc.  From  tlie  nine  thousand  of  the  time 
of  Ljrkoorgos  the  ntnnber  had  fkllea,  after  Leaktra,  to  two  thousand;  Aristotle  gives  ODO 
***''°— "^ ;  under  Agis  there  were  only  seven  hundred,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  beggars. 
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privileges,  and  leM  diapoeed  to  suffer  invasion  of  tbcni.  To  open 
their  ranks,  moreover,  for  the  readmission  of  families  who  bad  lost 
their  status  through  poverty,  would  have  been  to  expose  tbemselvesy 
by  giving  the  majority  to  the  others,  to  some  Und  reform, 
some  new  division  of  the  vast  domains  now  concentrated  in  a  few 
bands.  While  the  public  interent  urged  this,  individual  interests 
opposed  it,  and  they  gained  the  victor)'. 

Hence  resulted  a  violent  hatred  between  the  privileged  class 
and  those  beneath  them,  who  were  Spartans  deprived  of  their  rank, 
enfranchised  Helots,  Lakonians  to  whom  certain  rights  had  been 
granted,  and  the  children  of  Spartan  fathers  of  the  ruling  class 
and  alien  mothers.  These  different  classes  were  carefully  separated 
by  designations,  and  doubtless  also  by  different  conditions.  Below 
the  Equals  (o/aoum),  who  formed  a  narrow  oligarchy,  were  the 
Inferiors  (viro/ictbi^?),  or  Spartans  excluded  from  the  public  tables, 
the  Helots  enfranchised  for  service  to  the  State  (t^oSofuuScic),  and 
lastly,  the  Perioikoi.  All  these  men,  who  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  had  nevertheless  a  keen  sense  of  their  importance 
and  their  services.  Among  these  sons  of  Spjirtan  fathers  and 
Helot  mothers  were  such  men  as 
Lysandros,  Gylippos,  and  Kalli- 
kratidaa.  The  Thebans  said  at 
Athens,  in  a  spiteful  address 
against  Laoedflsmon,  that  the  Spar- 
tans selected  their  military  govern- 
ors from  among  the  Helots ;  *  that  Trr«ADiiAc«ii.« 
b  to  say,  from  among  men  hav- 
ing Helot  blood  in  their  veins.  Moreover,  many  of  these  persons  had 
■miisnd  wealth,  which  gave  them  the  ambition  to  emerge  6tmi  the 
status  in  which  custom  retained  them.  When  Kleomenes  IH.  offered 
liberty  to  every  Helot  who  would  pay  six  minai  (about  ninety 
dollars)  into  the  treasury,  six  thousand  presented  thMntel^ 


*  XMOphlMI,  JliMMMi,  tL  S,  lt> 

*  Cafai  ■ttrnwiwl  lo  KIimmii  IIT.  IHhIimiiI  Iwad  of  iIm  hSa^  Ml 
AA.  im  hMw»  ol  tlw  MM  LwadMMib  Arekale  tialM  ol  Apolb  ol  A^jrkkii,  to  tin  ri|lN. 
koUlag  a  bow  aad  «  jav«Ka ;  at  kb  Mm  m  goal :  Um  kmm  part  of  dto  tftntm  Is  orwMWOtoi 
whhaaakfQglriloa— daoedL    htlMl«ld.a«rMtk    (TW rajrol  Imo4 oo  lyt  oola  hot  ho** 

BnloiiM  hwo^) 

*  TlolOKk,  Klmmtnia,  It. 
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Sparta  still  retained,  liowever,  her  two  royal  hooses,  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  seems  to  have  been  to  maintain  order  in  the  State.  But 
the  increasing  authority  of  the  ephors  and  the  new  wealth  of  Sparta 
had  diminished  the  power  of  the  kings.  Reduced  to  the  r6le  of 
hereditary  generals  and  no  more,  these  royal  functionaries  never 
went  on  a  military  expedition  without  being  accompanied  by  ten 
inspectors,  disguised  under  the  name  of  counsellors, 
who  in  reality  directed  the  operations  of  the  army.* 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
great  blows  were  struck  by  sea;  and  the  men 
who  conimiinded  the  fleets,  sold  captives,  levied  fines 

RRONSB  OOW.*  -  .-11  1      •  1-  .  1 

upon  cities,  and  received  the  subsidies  given  by  the 
Great  King  were  not  Spartans  pur  sang ;  their  rank  of  admiral  is 
called,  however,  by  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  "  a  second  kingship." ' 
Lysandros  was  not,  therefore,  indulging  in  a  mad  ambition 
when,  having  become  tlje  foremost  citizen  in  Sparta,  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  reconstruct  for  his  own  advantage  the  political  system 
of  the  city. 

"  He  could  not  but  feel  displeasure,"  says  Plutarch,*  "  when  he  saw  that 
a  city  whose  fame  he  had  so  increased  was  governed  by  kings  who  were 
no  better  men  than  himself ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  depriving  the  two 
reigning  liouses  of  their  dignity,  and  making  it  common  to  all  the  Hera- 
kloids.*  Others  say  that  he  wished  to  extend  this  right,  not  only  to  the 
n^rakleids,  but  to  all  Spartans ;  so  that  it  might  belong  to  any  man  who 
should  render  himself  worthy.  As  this  hero  himself  had  risen  by  his  own 
merit  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  public  esteem  of  Greece,  he  hoped  that 
when  the  kingdom  should  he  the  reward  of  virtue,  no  Spartan  would  be 
judged  to  have  a  higher  claim  to  it  than  he.  He  had  already  employed 
KIcon  of  Halikamassos  to  com(K)sc  for  him  a  persuasive  address,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  gain  over  the  Spartans ;  and  he  also  sought  to  bribe  the  oracles 

*  .  .  .  d««a  yAp  Mpat  npoattkovn  ovr^  0-^^  ^^S)  (vnfiovXtwt  (Thucydides,  ▼.  63,  for 
the  year  417). 

*  Coin  of  Lacedemon.  KOI  AAKE  (xouov  SoKtituiiwMv)  KYnAPlCCIA,  Tlljiipurrot],  name 
of  an  ephor  and  the  monogram  of  a  magistrate's  name.  Artemiii,  vtanding,  shod  with  boots 
(cnJnMnirfe*),  her  bow  and  quiver  on  her  shoulder,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  branch  of  cypress. 
(Berem  of  a  bronze  coin,  on  the  face  of  which  is  the  head  of  the  goddess  lioma.  Struck 
B0ar  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic.) 

'  2x«d6»  iripa  fiatriktia.  But  this  important  position,  which  inspired  jealousy,  could  not, 
according  to  an  express  law,  be  given  twice  to  the  same  man  (Xenophon,  Hellenics,  ii.  1,  7). 

*  Lywandrot,  25. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  the  Herakleid  Aristokritos. 
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of  Delphi,  Dodona,  uid  of  the  temple  of  Zetu  Ammon,  to 
faroraUe  to  him.** 

Tha  aanstanoe  of  the  gods,  Uiough  obtained  by  corrupting  their 
priests,  was  something ;  but  the  assistance  of  men  was  more  need- 
ful Now,  long  before  this,  Lysandros  had  attached  to  his  fortunes 
a  numerous  party,  by  re-estab- 
lishing everywhere  the  oligarchy 
which,  with  the  sacrilegious  ser- 
vility later  so  common  in  Greece 
and  in  the  Roman  Empire,  had 
erected  altars  to  him,  and  paid 
him  during  his  lifetime  the  wor- 
ship of  a  hero.  He  caused  him- 
self to  be  called  by  his  poets  the 
new  Agamemnon,  *'  the  strategos 
of  Hellas ; "  and  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  as  well  as  in  the  islands  he 
affected  the  manners  of  a  king. 
His  offerings  at  Delphi  after  the 
battle  of  Aigospotamoi  showed 
him  crowned  by  Poseidon  in  the 
midst  of  an  attendant  group  of 
divinities;  and  he  was  co-recipi- 
ent in  the  sacrifices  made  to  Zeus 
Liberator.  At  Sparta  this  lux- 
ury and  insdenoe  g^ve  offence. 
Without  comprehending  his  secret 

designs,  men  were  jealous  of  his  power  and  fame ;  it  was  said  that 
for  a  mere  citizen  he  had  too  much  of  both,  —  too  much  wealth 
also,  DO  doubt;  and  he  alarmed  those  who  had  formerly  exiled 
Gylippos,  the  liberator  of  Syracuse. 

At  the  bead  of  this  opposition  was  Pansanias  the  king,  whom  we 
have  already  seen  at  Athens,  in  403  b.  o.,  overthrowing  the  work  of 
Lysandros.  Four  years  later  Derkyllidas  did  the  same  thing,  or 
allowed  it  to  be  done  in  the  colonies,  which  freed  themselves  torn 
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the  oligarchies  that  the  victor  of  Aigospotatnoi  had  imposed  upon 
them,  and  returned  to  their  former  laws.  However,  when  Agis  died 
in  this  same  year,  399  B.  c,  Lysandros  had  influence  enough  to  cause 
Agesilaos,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Agis,  to  be  proclaimed  king  instead 
of  the  son  of  Agis,  whom  Lysandros  maintained  was  only  the  son  of 
Alkibiades. 

Agesilaos  was  small  of  stature  and  lame  in  one  foot,  —  which 
gave  his  adversaries  occasion  to  say  that  among  a  race  of  vigorous 

soldiers  he  could  not  have  kingly  qual- 
ities ;  there  was  even  set  in  circulation 
an  oracle  of  Delphi  which  threatened 
Sparta   with   great  woes   on   the   day 

when   she   should   have  a  lame  kinir- 
OOLD  ooi«.>  _  ,  -  ,       , 

Lysandros  was  not  the  man  to  be  de- 
terred by  sacerdotal  intervention.  He  accepted  the  oracle  as  genuine, 
and  then  explained  it  to  mean  that  the  god,  wishing  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Henikleid  race,  condemned  by  it 
the  illegitimate  claimant,  and  not  the  man  against 
whom  could  be  urged  only  an  accident  of  nature. 
The  dull  Spartan  intellect  was  gratified  at  so  subtle 
a  distinction,  and  Agesilaos  was  made  king.  Lysan- 
dros expected  to  reiirn  under  his  name;  but  it  soon 

,  ,    ,  .  .,.  BRONZE   COIW.« 

appeared  that  the  protege  was  a  man  of  ability,  who 

on  the  first  opportunity  freed  himself  from  control,  and  Lysandros 

was  obliged  to  recommence  his  intrigues. 

Meanwhile  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  serious  character  had  been 
formed  by  a  man  named  Kinadon,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  Equals.  The  man  who  gave  information  as  to  this  plot 
related  to  the  ephors  that  he  had  been  taken  into  the  agora 
by  Kinadon  and  asked  to  count  the  Spartans  who  were  there. 
There  proved  to  be,  the  informant  said,  less  than  forty,  including 
one  of  the  kings,  the  ephors,  and  the  senators.  "Consider  these 
your  enemies,"  Kinadon  had  said  to  him ;  "  and  all  the  rest,  more 

>  Coin  of  Kyrenaika.  Zens  Ammon,  sUnding  to  the  right,  half-nude,  leaning  on  a  long 
weptre ;  at  his  side,  a  ram;  legend :  KYPANAION.  Rerene :  woman  in  a  quadriga,  the  hones 
gaOoping  to  the  left ;  in  the  exergue,  APIZTArOPAZ,  a  magistrate's  name. 

*  Bevene  of  a  coin  of  LacedMBon  with  the  eflSgj  of  Commodos.  AAKEAAIMONIQN. 
Apollo  of  Amjklai  standing,  wearing  a  helmet  and  drawing  a  bow;  the  lower  part  of  the 
fignre,  a  hermes;  in  the  field,  two  monograms  of  magistrates. 
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than  four  thousand  in  number,  are  your  friends.**  In  the  streets 
also,  he  hade  him  notice,  here  and  tliere  would  be  an  unfriendly 
person,  and  likewise  in  the  rural  duinains  outside  the  city;  but 
everywhere  the  great  majority  would  be  ready  for  a  change. 

Thfi  ephors  then  sought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  ooo- 
spirators.  The  informant  Haid  that  he  had  been  told  it  was  not 
as  yet  large,  but  that  Kinadon  expected  the  sympathy  of  all  tbe 
inferior  classes  as  soon  as  they  were  appealed  to.  These  men 
were  understood  to  bear  the  most  vindictive  hatred  towards  the 
Spartans.  He  was  further  asked  if  any  provision  had  been  made 
for  securing  weapons.  He  replied  that  Kinadon  had  led  him 
through  the  quarter  of  the  smiths,  and  had  shown  him  great 
quantities  of  daggers,  swords,  spits,  hatchets,  and  scythes,  which 
were  to  be  used.' 

Kinadon  was  arrested,  with  a  few  of  his  accomplices.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  his  action,  he  said  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  have  any  man  his  master  in  Lacedssmon.  He  was 
cruelly  put  to  death  (399  B.C.).  This  conspiracy  had  revealed  an 
abyss  of  hatred  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  Sparta,  and  also 
an  alarming  sympathy  among  the  inferior  classes,  free  as  well  as 
slaves.  From  this  a  social  war  might  easily  spring  up.  But 
Sparta  was  able  to  baffle  all  plots  against  her,  with  that  vigilance 
which  continual  distrust  gives  to  all  oligarchical  govemmenti». 

Notwithstanding  this  hostility  among  classes,  and  many  other 
difficulties,  such  as  the  strife  of  the  kings  with  the  senate  and 
with  the  ephors,  who  had  reduced  them  to  a  subject  condition.' 
the  mutual  jealoiuj  of  the  two  kings,  and  the  like,  the  govern- 
ment of  Sparta  was  no  less  strong  for  action  against  other  States 
on  account  of  this  concentration  of  the  authority  in  a  few  hands. 
At  home  the  ephors,  abroad  the  military  governors.  —  those  so- 
called  eoniciliaion  (Aormottot),  —  exercised  a  permanent  dictator- 
ship; there  were  Spartan  garrisons  in  Megara,  Aigina,  Tamigra, 
Pharsala,  Hemkleia  in  Trachinia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
ThennopyUi;  and  Dionysios  of  Synumse  was  an  ally.  But  this 
power,  so  widely  extended,  was  soaroely  more  than  influence,  since 
S|)arta  herself  had  few  reeouroes,  having  few  citiaens ;  and  already 
this  infloeDoe  was  leMeniog. 


*  AgMOsM  row  wImm  thtj  ptmmd  Um  (nmmik,  Afk^  4). 
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Her  claimB  gave  offence  to  those  who  still  lovcil  libcii^,  ami 
who  had  not,  to  console  themselves  for  its  loss,  all  those  things 
which  Athens  had  given  to  her  subjects,  —  the  compensations  of 
an  immense  commerce,  the  splendor  of  games,  of  arts  and  of  poetry. 
Sparta,  equally  selfish  and  more  oppressive,  took  everything. 
Annually  she  levied  a  tribute  of  more  than  a  thousand  talents, 
which  disappeared  in  Sparta  and  was  never  again  seen ;  *  and 
those  who  had  given  her  soldiers,  like  Achaia  and  Arkadia,  ves- 
sels, like  Corinth,  and  auxiliaries,  like  Thebes,  received  nothing  in 
return. 

It  was  soon  felt  that  this  heavy  Dorian  rule  was  insupportably 
oppressive ;  and  the  Athenian   supremacy,  really  mild   even  when 


VA8K8   FROM  AIOINA.' 

most  arbitrary,  was  regretted  by  many.  That  the  Greeks  of 
Thrace  or  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  those  populations  who  had  never 
known  how  to  say  no,  should  tremble  before  the  Spartan  symbols 
of  authority  was  not  marvellous,  for  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obey.  Yet  two  servitudes  at  once  were  much,  even  for  them,* — 
to  obey  the  oligarchs,  friends  of  Lysandros,  and  the  military  gov- 
ernors placed  over  them  by  Sparta.  But  in  Greece  Proper,  Sparta 
could  not  expect  very  much  docility.  She  had  not  hesitated,  in 
the  matter  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  to  speak  as  mistress,  and  to 
make  decrees  for  all  Greece;  but  we  have  seen  how  Thebes  replied 
to  this  arrogance.' 

>  DiodoTM,  xhr.  10. 

*  From  tbe  MittheU,  d.  d.  arehOot.  Inatit.  in  Athen,  vol.  ir.  (1879),  pL  19.     Porcelain  rases, 
called  Egjrptian,  in  form  of  a  sphinx  and  of  a  human  head  with  animal's  ears. 

*  See  above,  p.  402. 
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Thebes,  a  oontinental  power,  had  long  aspired  to  play  in  Coi- 
tral  Greece  the  r6U  which  Sparta  played  in  the  Peloponnesot. 
Between   herself  and   Athens  there  might   be  jeatonsj,  but   then 


BA*HI1tU«F  or   MMOARA 


was  not  necessarily  a  oonfliot  of  interests,  as  with  Laoedttmon. 
In  the  intoxication  of  victory  Sparta  had  believed  herself  freed 
from   all   obligations   towards   the   Greek   States;    she   had   been 


Im  i«yMl  CMb  flikv.  prtiMl  u  o0wii«  10  M  oU  MM.    It  HMM  iImi  llria  It 
a  ffml.  Mi4  in  tluu  nw  tlw  W»««M  !•  oaljr  •  fa— r«l 
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angry  because  the  Thebans  had  taken  to  themflelves  at  Dekeleia 
Apollo's  tithe,  and  she  had  scornfully  rejected  their  claims  on  the 
subject  of  the  spoils  and  the  treasure  brought  back  by  Lysandros, 
the  remains  of  the  advances  made  by  Cyrus.*  Corinth,  no  better 
received,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Thelxins,  which  gave  another 
cause  of  complaint  to  Sparta  against  the  latter.  The  Argives,  in 
a  dispute  concerning  boundaries,  asserted  that  their  reasons  were 
more  cogent  than  their  adversaries'.  "The  man  who  is  strongest 
with  this  argument,"  Lysandros  said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
'*  knows  best  about  the  boundaries  of  States."  A  Megarian  in  a 
conference  speaking  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  My  friend,"  the  Spartan 
said,  "your  words  need  a  city  behind  them." 

With  the  Eleians  Sparta  dealt  more  unceremoniously.  During 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  had  inflicted  evident  wrongs  upon 
her ;  *  these  she  remembered  after  the  fall  of  Athens.     In  402  b.  c. 


8ILVKR    <  «UX.*  DIDRACHMA.* 

she  required  from  them  what  had  been  fixed  as  their  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  campaigns  they  had  refused  to  make  against  the 
city  which  Sparta  had  called  "  the  common  enemy ; "  and  she  also 
summoned  them  to  relinquish  their  authority  over  the  townships 
de])endent  on  them.  On  their  refusal  Agis  invaded  their  territory. 
Stopped  on  his  march  by  an  earthquake,  and  deterred  from  further 
operations  at  that  time,  he  returned  the  following  year,  accom- 
panied by  contingents  from  all  the  allies,  even  from  Athens. 
Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  refused  to  share  in  this  invasion. 
Numerous  volunteers  from  Arkadia  and  Achaia,  urged  by  the  hope. 

>  Xeoopboo,  HeUenic*,  Hi.  S,  5 ;  PluUrch,  Lytandrot,  27. 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  chap,  xvii.,  $  S. 

*  Coin  of  Thebes.    The  Boiodan  shield.    Rererw:  eEB[<rf«r].    Herakles,  bearded,  stand- 
\a%  to  the  risrht,  holdinj;  the  clnb  in  his  right  hand  and  the  Imw  in  his  left. 

*  Coin  of  Elis.     Kagle's  head  to  the  left.     R(>verfte :  fA[X(twv].     Winged  thunderbolt. 
NoTB.— On  the  opposite  pajre  is  represented  a  riew  on  the  coast  of  Elis.     From  the 

Toiar  du  Monde,  xxxTiL  317.     In  the  background  are  seen  the  moantains  of  Triphylia. 
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of  plunder,  joined  the  expedition.  Xenophon  aMerts  that  the  pil- 
lage of  this  wealthy  State,  spared  from  war  for  oenturieSy  spread 
abundance  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesos.  Elis  was  oom- 
pelled  to  set  free  the  Triphylean  towns  dependent  on  her,  to 
surrender  her  harbor  and  war^lleys,  and  to  raae  her  walls;  after 
whicli  the  Spiirtans  consented  to  receive  her  amonf;^  their  allien. — 


onas  AT  A  vocnrrAix.i 

that  is  to  say,  their  subjects  (400  b.  c).  This  triumph  permitted 
them  to  extend  their  influence  in  the  Ionian  Sea;  and  they  also 
gratified  an  old  animosity  by  driving  out  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Messenian  colonies  astoblished  by  Athens  at  Kephallenia  and 
Naupaktos. 

To  the  imperious  demands  of  the  Spartan  government  were 
added  acts  of  Tiolenoe  done  by  indinduals,  —  which  often  are  more 
odiona,  beoanee  a  single  victim,  even  though  obeoure^  ezoites  more 
pity  than  a  natkm  bowed  nnder  defeat;  and  there  la  leaa  danger 
to  the  aggrsMor  who  violently  attacks  the  national  independenoe. 
In  which  all  are  oonoemed,  than  to  him  who,  in  contempt  of  right 
and  justice,  does  injnry  to  the  HidiTidttal. 


m  £i»il|^  ISTt,  fL  T.  I).    T^gMi,«r 
Irii  Mid  llw  oHmt  to  tiMdIaa.  coMwn.  wUb  ilMir  wiaw>|Mi^  phM4 
Of.  BmiiAtt,  p.  I4S.  Wa  a  (H  HiyiliwMi). 
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**  Tengeanoe  \»  said  to  have  come  upon  the  LacedamonianB,"  saji 
PftUMnias  (ix.  18,  8),  **iii  oonsequenoe  of  the  daughters  of  Skedaaoa. 
Skedaaoa  lired  at  Leuktra  and  had  two  daugfatera,  Molpia  and  llipix). 
Tbejr  were  very  beautiful,  and  two  Laccd»moniana,  Phrourarchidua  and 
Parthcnios,  iniquitoualy  violated  them ;  and  they  forthwith  hung  themselves, 
for  this  outrage  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  Skedasos,  when  he  could 
get  no  reparation  at  Sparta  for  this  outrage,  returned  to  Leuktra  and 
committed   Muicidc/* 

A  few  incidents  like  this  have  been  recorded;  but  how  many 
escape  us!  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  must  have  been  nume- 
rous when  we  reflect  on  the  hatred  that  Sparta  inspired,  even 
in  the  Peloponnesos. 

The  Arkadians  and  the  Achaians  served  her  only  from  motives 
of  fear.  She  was,  they  said,  phiced  beside  them  like  a  citadel, 
keeping  guard  over  the  whole  peninsula.  At 
Sparta  there  was  no  lack  of  comprehension  as 
to  their  sentiments.  On  returning  from  an 
exT)edition  in  which  a  Spartan  corps  had  been 
cut  to  pieces,  m  the  Corinthian  war  of  which 
we  shall  shortly  give  the  details,  Agesilaos  entered  the  cities  by 
night,  and  went  away  again  at  daybreak,  that  his  men  might 
not  see  the  secret  gratification  caused  to  the  inhabitants  by  this 
disaster. 

At  last  the  Persians  had  ceased  to  be  the  allies  of  Sparta,  since 
the  latter,  becoming  mistress  of  Greece,  had  taken  up  the  national 
quarrel.  Before  and  after  the  battle  of  Aigospotamoi  she  had  cared 
nothing  for  the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  leaving  them  no 
alternative  except  to. obey  either  Cyrus  or  Tissaphemes.  They  had 
all  declared  for  Cyrus  except  Miletos,  which  the  young  prince  had 
besieged  on  beginning  his  expedition.  Tissaphemes,  returning  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  having  attempted  to  subjugate 
the  Milesians,  they  sent  for  aid  to  Sparta,  and  received  thence 
Thimbron,  with  a  thousand  emancipated  Helots,  four  thousand. 
Peloponnesians,    three    hundred     Athenian    horsemen,    and    three 

*  ObokM  of  DelphL  Ram's  head  to  the  rij^ht ,  under  it  a  dolphin.  Reverse :  goat's  head, 
front  face,  with  a  dolphin  at  each  side ,  the  whole  in  an  incased  square. 

NoTK.  —  The  view  of  Pergamon  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  Die  Allerthftmer  von 
Pergamomf  voL  ii.,  atlas,  pi.  1  In  the  foreground  is  the  modem  city  Bergamah,  and  above  it 
the  akrapoBa  of  the  ancient  Pen^amon. 
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thousand  lonians.  To  thU  force  was  joined  the  remnant  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  the  leadership  of  Xenoplioii,  who  was  now  a 
mere  ttoldier  of  fortune  (400  B.  c).  Thimbron  took  Pergamon  and 
a  few  other  places;  but  the  disorderly  and  pillaging  character  of 
his  troops  having  excited  tlie  complaints  uf  the  allies,  he  was 
recalled,  was  fined,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  the  tine,  went  into  exile.  Mis 
successor,  Dcrkyllidas,  who  by  his  ex- 
treme craftiness  had  gained  the  name 
of  Sis^'phos,  took  advantage  of  the 
rivalry  between  Phamabazos  and 
Tissaphemes.    He  made  a  truce  with 

one,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  war  with  the  other.  Under 
him  discipline  was  excellent,  and  victories  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.     A  rich  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ida, 

called  the  Aiolis  of  Phamabazos,  and  a  part 
of  Bithynia  were  conquered  or  ravaged. 
Making  another  truce  with  Phamabazos,  he 
passed  over  into  the  Throcian  Chersonesos, 
which  was  devastated  by  frequent  incur- 
sions of  neighboring  tribes;  and  he  protected  this  fertile  coun- 
try with  its  eleven  cities  by  restoring  the  old  wall  of  Miltiades 
and  Perikles,  crossing  the  bthmus  with  a  length  of  thirty-seven 
stadia.  Betuming,  he  carried  the  war  into  Karia,  where  Tiasa- 
phemes  had  his  own  personal  possessions.  A  battle  was  imminent 
Tissaphemes  had  Greek  mercenaries,  of  whom  at  thiit  time  there 
were  always  some  in  every  army,  and  Barbarians  in  so  great 
number  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Derkyllidas  Mhowed  an  alarm 
which  made  their  general  hesitate.  An  interview  took  place. 
Derkyllidas  insisted  that  the  Persians  should  allow  the  HcUenio 
cities  to  be  ruled  by  their  own  laws;  PhamabMOS  and  Tisiia- 
phemes  demanded   the   withdrawal   of   the  Spartan  troops    from 

•  mrOArOPHS.  IVrrisii  idwr,  IriMnllt  to  tU'rifht;  oa  bb  hwMJ.  Ow  kUmrin  m  Utr 
hft  hand. » bow;  jg  ib»  tlgjn,  Uw  ihort  iMwt, topp<4  by > hdl,  wMdi  tkmrmetmiMm  ttesiaWni 
of  th«  itijral  Kuard  ol  Um  AflhstaMaid  Uag*.  TW  — >  finhtoiM  it  inrttliw  s  ■■^tol■^^*ll 
■MM.  RonvM :  m  \mcmtd  mpmt%  wkk  Mrittod  aad  gwdatod  muhm,  (Cola  of  m 
aaluMNni  talmp.) 

«  HwmI  of  tht  Mrtrap  UpklirMtw.  wmtJafj  Uw  thw,  Ml  ptdtta.  Rcvtrw:  lOieP:  fbr»> 
part  of  a  wfaifad  Imitm  gallopiag  to  iIm  HffiA.  Thb  MUrap  mmm  to  bav*  gofar— d  Ljrdia  aai 
JodaAorlljrbilorallwifaMalAkMiidar  {mmimwH$tkt  MtHtekrj/l  of  Vb— , «.  4f). 
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Fenian  eofl,  and  of  the  military  governors  from  the  cities  where 
they  had  been  placed.  The  two  parties  could  not  agree,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  their  respective  governments  (399  B.  c). 


III.  —  Expedition  op  Aoesilaos;  Corintoian  War;  Treaty  op 

Antalkiuas  (387  B.C.). 

In  the  year  396  B.G.  Lysandros  caused  to  be  decreed  to  Agesi- 
lao8  the  command  of  the  army  of  Asia.  As  if  to  re-awaken 
memories  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  king  embarked  at  Aulis,  taking 
with  him  two  thousand  enfranchised  Helots  and  six  thousand 
allies.  Again  Corinth  and  Thebes  refused  their  contingent,  — 
Thebes  without  offering  any  reason;  Corinth  excusing  herself  on 
the  ground  of  an  evil  omen,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  her  temple 
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of  Zeus.  Athens  was  still  too  feeble  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. At  the  seaport  a  quarrel  arose  between  Agesilaos  and  the 
Boiotians,  who  plucked  from  the  altars  and  threw  away  the  flesh 
of  a  victim  offered  by  him,  because  he  had  employed  for  the  sac- 
rifice, contrary  to  usage,  a  diviner  foreign  to  the  country  where 
the  sacrifice  was  offered.  Agesilaos  departed,  however,  without 
avenging  this  insult,  and  sailed  for  Ephesos;  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Lysandros  and  a  council  of  thirty  Spartans.* 

'  Coin  of  Ephesofi.  Head  of  Artemis,  right  profile,  a  diadem  on  the  head,  a  quiver  on  the 
eboulder.  Reverse:  fore-part  of  a  stag,  to  the  right,  with  reverted  head.  In  the  field,  a 
Magistrate's  name,  nAPPA2IOS,  the  two  letters  E4,  initials  of  the  name  of  the  city,  and  a  hee, 
—  the  asaal  symbol  of  Ephesos. 

'  Coin  of  Orontobates,  satrap  of  Karla.  Head  of  Apollo,  laurelled,  front  face,  with  scat- 
tered hair.  Reverse:  POONTOFATQ.  Zeus  of  Labranda,  walking  to  the  right,  carrying 
a  doabte4)lade(l  axe  (labrya)  over  the  right  tihouldcr,  and  holding  the  sceptre  in  the  left  hand. 
Arrian  rails  this  wtrap  *Opomffar^t,  and  the  coin  'PDorron-onjr-  He  reigned  at  HalikamassM 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  (Revue  numisnu,  1887,  pp.  89  et  $eq.). 

*  Xenophon,  IJelleniai,  iii.  4.     It  will  be  seen  that  bat  a  very  few  Spartans  of  the  first 
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The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  were  at  this  time  in  a  condition 
of  disorder ;  no  one  party  was  dominant  in  them,  neither  the 
democracy,  formerly  protected  by  Athens,  nor  the  aristocracy, 
establislied  by  Lysandros.  The  latter,  who  had  come  into  Asia 
in  tho  hope  of  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  his  partisans,  hoped 
to  guide  the  lung  at  his  will,  not  as  yet  having  any  knowledge 


OKJfKKAL  VIEW  OT   IPHK-^tW. 


of  the  great  qualities  of  Agesilaoe.  Not  even  taking  pains  to 
conceal  his  arrogance,  he  gathered  about  him  all  who  came  to 
solicit  his  protection,  and  lived  in  royal  state.  **It  seemed  as  if 
the  king  was  but  a  subject,  and  Lysandros  king."  Agesilaos  at 
last  was  offended,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  showing  it.  To  con- 
ceal hb  inferiority  from  those  who  had  seen  him  master  of  all 
things,  Lysandros  asked  finally  to  be  despatched  on  a  miaiion  to 
the  Hellespont. 

Availing    himself    of    the    tmoe    conduded    with    Derkyllidas, 
Tissaphemee  had  brought  together  a  numerous  army,  proteoting 


>  Prai •  plMlogniplk    8wllw|il«ior 


•  paii  of  the  anajr.    la  Ui 
tUtm. 
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Karia.  The  Spartan  left  hini  unmolcHted  there,  and  made  a  rapid 
descent  upon  defenceless  Phrygia,  where  he  captured  a  vast  amount 
of  booty  (396  B.  o.).  The  lack  of  cavalry  compelling  him  to  retreat, 
he  organized  this  arm  of  the  service  from  among  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Ephesos,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  in  drilling  the  army.  He  presided  in  person  at 
their  military  exercises,  and  filled  the  soldiers  with  ardor  and 
confidence. 

**To  increase  their  contempt  for  the  Persians,  Agesilaos  caused  tho«e 
who  had  been  taken  and  were  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  bo  put  up  for  sale 
rntiroly  divested  of  their  clothing.  The  soldiers,  seeing  the  very  white 
skin  of  these  prisoners,  who  were  never  accustomed  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  their  limbs  relaxed  and  feeble,  like  those  of  persons  accustomed 
to  be  borne  in  carriages  instead  of  walking  or  running,  at  once  felt  that 
the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  contend  were  no  more  formidable 
than  women.'* 

In  the  spring,  when  the  new  campaign  began,  Tissaphemes, 
again  deceived,  awaited  the  Spartan  king  in  the  plain  of  Karia; 

but  the  latter  marched  directly  against 
Sardis.  Three  days  he  advanced  without 
meeting  an  enemy ;  on  the  fourth  the  Per- 
sian cavalry  came  up  with  him,  the  in- 
fantry being  left  far  behind.  Agesilaos 
attacked  them  promptly,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  took  their  camp,  with  a  booty  of  more  than  seventy  talents. 
This  reverse  ruined  Tissaphemes  with  his  master,  and  Tithraustes 
received  the  order  to  take  the  satrap's  place  and  his  head 
(395  B.C.). 

Tissaphemes  having  been  put  to  death,  the  new  general  feigned 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  further  ground  for  war  between 
Sparta  and  the  Great  King;  he  even  offered  the  entire  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  with  the  one  con- 
dition of  their  paying  the  former  tribute  to  Persia;  and  he  gave 
thirty   talents  to   Agesilaos   to   induce   him   to  transfer  his  army 

'  Woman,  her  hur  in  the  opistofphendotte,  her  forehead  sannounted  by  two  plumes,  seated 
oa  a  horw  trotting  to  the  left ;  she  guides  the  horse  with  the  right  hand,  and  holds  the  left  hand 
to  her  Me,  Rererw:  AAP;  cock  standing,  to  the  left;  above  it,  a  monogram.  This  coin  is 
■Itributed  bj  the  Dake  de  Luynes  to  Mania,  widow  of  Zenis,  satrap  of  Aiolis  (Doc  de  Liqmes, 
Jimmumatiqmt  det  MUrapieSf  p.  4S). 
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into  the   neighboring   prtivinee,  while   he  awaited   the  deciBiou  of 

Sparta    a«    to    the    overtures    for'  peace.      AgettiUofl   accepted   the 

money  and  marched    into  the  satrapy  of   Phamabaioe,  greatly  to 

the   satisfaction   of   TithrauMtes,    who   cared   only    to   remove    the 

anny   from    his   own    province,    with   a   perfect    indifference   what 

attack  might   be  made  on  any  other  part  of   the  empire.     Them 

satraps,  jealous  of  each  other,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  of 

Snsa,   which   would    have   greatly   dreaded   a  good   understanding 

among   them,   reduced   their   entire   system   of  government   to  the 

levying  of  tribute,  and  all  their  policy  to  the 

endeavor  to  keep  their  own  provinces  in  peace ; 

the  Great  King  asked  no  more  of  them  than 

this.     Tithraustes,  however,  interested  himself 

....         .    .       -  .        .,  -»•  ■«oii«E  coijr.> 

in  ridding  Asia  of  Agesilaos.    His  surest  means 

of  doing  this  was  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  Greece ;  and  he  sent 

thither  Timok rates,  a  devoted  agent,  supplied  with  fifty  talents. 

Agesilaos,  however,  continued  his  advance.  He  gjiincd  to  his 
alliance  Otys,  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  and  penetrated  into  the 
IK  ighborhood  of  Daskylion,  the  residence  of  Phamabazos,  who 
solicited  an  interview.  ^^  Agesilaos  and  the  Thirty,  reclining  on 
the  grass,  awaited  the  satrap.  Phamabaaos  arrived,  splendidly 
attired ;  his  slaves  placed  cushions  upon  the  ground,  to  make  him 
a  luxurious  seat;  but  seeing  the  simplicity  of  Af^.Hilao8,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  effeminacy,  and  hinuielf  sat  down  in  his  rich  gar- 
ments on  the  bare  ground."  Agesilaos  advised  him  to  .nhake  off 
the  authority  of  the  Great  King.  He  did  not  agree  to  this,  but 
the  Spartan  could  understand  by  what  Phanial)azos  said  that  it 
would  not  be  diflUcult  to  detach  Asia  Minor  from  the  empire,  and 
to  interpose  a  crowd  of  petty  States  between  Greece  and  Persia. 
Accordingly,  his  designs  grew  more  ambitious  day  by  day.  His 
army  also  became  more  numerous.  The  Spartans  had  lately,  con- 
trary to  the  law,  placed  the  fleet  under  his  orders,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  had  increaaed  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  galleys. 

In  the  midst  of  his  hopes  and  preparations  he  received  the 
order  to  return   into  Greece,  where  a  war  had  just  broken  out 


'  rntkM  ■iilni.iiltii  flu  II  In  r  itii  rtglii  IUvwm:  alirfMfoal  lo  llMrlg|M{  ki 
AfMMto  luiil.  rfmm,(Ariarwikry.  Tkii  wrtlf  b  dimbUbl,  uti  1km  itrihttoa  af  tMi 
roin  lo  AriaraUMS  I.,  of  Cappailorte,  m  varjr  oottJaetvaL  (Manoaiof  Barlte.)  Than  will  b» 
fowMl  m  Um  «mum  ol  thki  work  mMjr  Frnkui  ooIm 
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which  rendered  hU  presence  necewtary.  ^'This  news  distressed 
him  greatly,  fur  he  saw  great  glory  escape  him;  nevertheless,  he 
oonvoked  the  allies,  and  showed  them  the  orders  of  the  State,  say- 
ing to  them  that  he  must  fly  to  the  succor  of  the  country.  *  If 
the  matter  is  quickly  settled,*  he  sjiid,  *  know,  my  friends,  that  I 
shall  not  forget  you ;  I  will  return  to  you  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes.'*'  At  these  words  the  assembly  broke  out  into  lamenta- 
tions, and  passed  a  decree  that  they  would  go  with  him  to  the 
assistance  of  Sparta.  He  appointed  a  military  governor  of  Asia, 
with  whom  he  left  four  thousand  men ;  after  which  he  crossed 
over  into  the  Chersonesos,  and  took  the  route  by  which  Xerxes 
had  inarched  into  Greece  (304  B.C.). 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  king's  archers  drive  me  out  of  Asia,** 
said  Agesilaos,  making  allusion  to  the  stamp  upon  the  thirty 
thousand  gold  pieces  received  by  the  orators  of  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  who  had ,  instigated  the  war.*  Tithraustes  had  been 
right  in  his  calculations ;  his  envoy  had  found  tlie  Thebans  greatly 
excited  against  Lacedaemon.  A  quarrel  between  the  Phokidians 
and  the  Lokrians,  who  were  supported  by  Thebes,  was  the  cause 
which  brought  on  hostilities.  Lysandros  mduced  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  to  help  Phokis;  and  the  king,  Pausanias,  was  to  meet 
him  at  Haliartos.  On  the  day  appointed,  Lysandros  was  alone  at 
the  rendezvous.  It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to  withdraw  or  to 
wait.  He  attacked  the  city,  was  repulsed  and  killed.  Pausanias, 
who  perhaps  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  devotion  of  his  allies, 
dared  not  risk  a  battle,  and  asked  for  a  truce  in  order  to  bury 
his  dead.  The  Thebans  granted  it.  "But  proud  of  their  success, 
if  they  saw  a  soldier  of  Pausanias  wander  from  the  main  body 
ever  so  little,  to  reach  a  farm-house,  they  brought  him  back  with 
blows  to  the  highway.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  the  king  was 
condemned  to  death;  he  took  refuge  at  Tegea,  and  died  there 
of  a  malady."  This  sentence  was  a  satisfaction  offered  to  the 
national  vanity.  The  Spartan  oligarchy  has  no  right  to  reproach 
the  Athenian  democracy  in  respect  to  political  crimes.* 

*  Xenophon  can  tee  no  other  caoae  for  the  war  than  these  thirty  thousand  gold  pieces. 
He  win  not  see  all  that  made  ready  for  hostilities.  The  Thebans  did  not  sell  themselves  to 
Tithraustes.  They  took  his  gol«l  as  an  assistance  oflfere<l  them  )iy  the  (ircat  King,  as  before 
be  had  eiven  it  to  Sparta  and  to  Athens. 

'  Urote  (ix.  416)  goes  farther  ;  «*Out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  this  reproach  [of  unjott 
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In  404  B.  c.  the  Thebuns  had  showed  a  violent  animosity 
toward.H  Athens.  Two  or  thive  years  of  the  h^eniony  of  Sparta 
had  sutliced,  however,  to  tuni  her  former  allies  into  foes.  Between 
States,  neigliborhood  is  often  a  ground  fur  hustility,  and  there  had 
been  long  quarrels  between  the  two  slopes  of  Fames.  But  from 
the  moment  when  danger  came  from  the  Peloponnesus,  Thebes  and 
Athens  were  lx)und  to  stand  by  each  other,  since  at  bottom  their 
interests  could  not  conflict,  one  being  an  inland  and  agricultural, 
the  other  a  maritime  and  commercial  State.  By  their  union  they 
kept  Sparta  shut  up  within  her  peninsula. 

Before  the  battle  at  Haliartos  a  Theban  deputation  had  been 
sent  to  Attika  to  ask  for  assistance.  Athens,  enfeebled  though 
she  was,  without  vessels  and  without  walls,  showed  no  hesitation. 


It  was  voted  to  grant  aid  to  Thebes,  Thrasyboulos  proposing  the 
resolution,  and  afterwards  oommimicating  it  to  the  envoys.  "A 
wise  and  heroic  resolution,"  Demosthenes  said  later,  in  referring 
to  this  occasion ;  ^*  for  the  heart  of  man  ought  always,  whatever 
be  the  danger,  to  undertake  the  great  enterprises  that  honor 
oommand.H.** ' 

The  Athenian  army  did  not  arrive  until  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Haliartos;  but  it  had  effected  a  junction  with  the  The- 
bans  when  Paiisanias  appeared,  and  this  intervention  of  Athens 
decidiHl  the  Euboians,  the  Akamaniana,  the  Ambrakiotn,  Lokris, 
Connth,  and  Argos  to  enter  into  the  new  alliance.  It  wa.H 
decidc<I  to  have  a  common  treasury  and  a  federal  oooneil,  hold- 


«oadMMMtioM  at  AUmu]  \»  wIvMMsd,  tfMra  ar*  ^mf  Urn  whanla  ll  Ium bwa  HMda  good: . . . 
iMitQx  •  ilaglo  hufTi  of  AtfaoaiMi  eowil— ■■!!»■  oeows  vUeli  «•  cm  ao  Blasrtj  provo  to  l»o 
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•  Cola  of  HiOtarCaa.    Tha  Boioilaa  ihiald ;  oa  H,  a  bm*  tridant    Bavaroat  APIAPTION; 
ridoa  OachartfcM.  Mda.  Ifkltaf  whli  Ida  tridam. 

•  Cote  of  HaHarloiL    Tha  BoioUaa  ildald.   Bayaraa:  APUmoW;  ^MfctoaOaBlnHoi. 
sada.  anaad  with  tiM  tridoat,  awl  ighliaf  to  Um  riglil    (A  varialy  of  Iha  faaaadlaff  oofai.) 

•  XaooplMNi.  Htlhmkt,  VL  B :  Prannliiaaa.  Om  A«  Owm. 
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ing  its  seMiions  at  Corinth.  At  the  lirst  meeting  of  this  aMcnibly 
the  Corinthian,  Tiraolaos,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  Sptirtn, 
urging  an  immediate  advance'  into  the  Lacedcemonian  territory. 
The  Spartans  were  wasps,  he  said,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  nests. 
The  Lacedemonian  power  was  like  a  river,  very  small  at  its 
source,  and  becoming  larger  only  as  it  received  affluents  along  its 
way.  The  advice  was  good,  but  it  was  not  well  followed ;  every 
confederation  suffers  from  fatal  slowness  of  action.  When  the 
allied  force  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  the  Spartans  had  ad- 
vanced into  Sikyonia;  it  was  necessary  to  accept  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Nemea,  near  Corinth.  The  allies  had  24,000  hoplites  and 
1,550  horse,  and  the  Spjirtans  but  13,500  men  in  all.^  The  delays 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  lack  of  harmony  among  the  generals 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  with  a  loss  of  2,800  men. 
The  victorious  force  lost  1,100,  of  whom  but  eight  were  Spartans 
of  the  first  rank  (July,  394  B.C.).  As  in  the  time  of  Perikles, 
Athens  paid  honor  to  her  dead  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  in 
1862  was  discovered  the  funeral  monument  of  Dexileos,  killed 
at  Nemea.* 

This  success  was  not,  however,  a  decisive  victory  for  Sparta, 
for  the  allies  retired  unmolested,  to  their  camp,  and  in  Northern 
Greece  Sparta  had  experienced  severe  defeats.  The  Thessalians 
had  taken  Pharsalos  and  Herakleia,  where  they  had  put  to  death  all 
the  Spartans  whom  they  had  taken,  and  the  Phokidians,  though 
under    Spartan    officers,    had    been    defeated    at    Narjkos.       But 

>  6,000  from  Athens,  7,000  from  Argos,  5,000  from  Boiotia,  3,000  from  Corinth,  3,000 
from  Ruboia.  Sparta  wnt  into  the  field  6,000  hopliU's,  Klis,  with  Triphylia,  3,0C0;  Sikyon, 
S,000:  Kpidauroit,  Troizen,  Ilormione,  and  Halieis  8,000.  Xenophun  does  not  mention  the 
number  of  the  Tt^ceans,  Mantineians,  and  Achaians.  who  fought  on  the  Spartan  side. 

'  The  inscription  records  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  one  of  the  five  horse- 
men mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  upon  his  tomb  (see  next  page)  to  whom  special 
honors  were  paid  on.ioooont  of  their  gallantry  on  tliat  fatal  day. 

NoTK.  —  From  a  photograph.  (Tlic  monument  to  Dexileos  is  yet  standing ;  see  View  of 
the  Kerameikw,  aUtve,  p.  225.)  Dexileos,  on  horseback,  to  the  right,  is  about  to  strike  an 
enemy  who  is  under  his  horse's  feet.  The  inscription  makes  known  that  he  was  bom  in  tlie 
arrhonship  of  Teisandros,  414  B.C.,  and  die^l  at  Corinth  in  the  archonship  of  Euboulides, 
394  B.  c  The  inscription  is  as  follows  •  ^(iktttt  Avaxunov  OopUiot  tytrtro  tin  Ttiaavfiftov  ap^oif 
Tor.  ianBoM  iw  EJ^owXtSov  iy  %opit>0*f  tw  wirrt  imrii^p  (L.  7on  Sybcl,  Katalog,  No.  2.')G).  The 
names  of  his  companions  are  known  to  us  from  another  inscription  in  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens  (see  Karradlas,  Catidogue  of  the  SrulpHire*  of  the  Central  Museum,  1887,  in  Greek, 
No.  163  a).  This  insrription  was  engraved  on  the  monument  that  the  State  erected  in  honor 
of  its  soldiers,  while  the  one  (i^ven  abo%-e  is  on  a  private  monument  which  the  family  of  Dexileos 
had  phM^  on  their  own  land. 
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Agesilaos  now  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.     He  had  arrived 
by  way  of  Thrace  and   Blaoedon,  fighting  as  he  advanced.     The 


ALh  »« »  V  I     K  %  \  •  I . 


Theanalianx.  who  sought  to  oppose  him,  were  put  to  flight,  and 
he  reached  Koroneia,  where  the  allies  awaited  him.    Tlie  opposing 

>  Viw  firtif  (fraa  lk»  fftrnttlln  Amm^kt  4t  NnallL  4»  Ctrrm^  mekAL,  ylillitii  hf 
Om  WrmA  Btc^lam,  1 4S7;  MmimmmiB,  pL  10).  la  tlw  c—tw  of  Um  fomiwil,  oa  a  tmmni 
pOa  of  whiA  Um  «ppv  pwt  b  riMqiMl  Vkm  mi  altar,  b  witad  AlfaMM  (AABMHNH).  Ob 
oM  tida  oT  Um  piU  la  AmfUuyim  (AM^imrON).  m4  o*  Uw  ollMn>  a  panoa  ilirigaaliil  90 
Aataoor  (A]>rrHNOP).  BoUi  hold  tBwiia>.  aad  ara  talUi^  jfa  lo  tlw  pUa  oa  whirh  Om  JalthlMi 
wlla  b  to  parlab.  Zaaa  (mn),  hawfar,  htarpowa  lo  mim  lwr»  appaarliif  at  thr  U4v  He  baa 
called  ap  a  tlarai,  aad  tafo  of  (ba  Hyadw^  lapnnalad  la  wtar  eagrbw«  aia  aariafabhlag  Um 
ira.    Tharataibawbaaaa.aa.l  Aai.UwgniiitMaf  rtwdaw.appaarattlwrii|bt   Tlwpala»> 

rot  in  —  M 
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forces  met  with  a  tremcnduus  shuck,  the  Thebans  showing  military 
virtues  of  evil  omen  for  Sparta.  Agesilaos,  covered  with  wounds, 
held  the  field  ;  but  the  victory  was  no  more  decisive  than  that 
at  Nemea  had  been,  and  twice  the  allies  had  made  a  good  resist- 
ance against  troops  that  a  few  days  before  they  would  not  have 
daitMi  to  look  in  the  face  (Aug.  14,  394  B.C.).* 


VALLKY   or    THE   ALPHKU8.* 


Agesilaos,  however,  brought  back  a  trophy  from  Boiotia.  Near 
Haliartos  was  a  tomb  said  to  be  that  of  Alkmene,  beloved  of  Zeus ; 
he  caused  this  to  be  opened,  and  carried  away  with  him  to 
Sparta  the  bones  of  the  mother  of  Herakles,  —  to  the  Herakleids 
a  pledge  of  victory  and  sovereign  rule.  The  Spartans  were  not 
the  men  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  such  relics,  and  Agesilaos 
felt  it  useful,  the  situation  being  what  it  was,  to  raise  their 
hopes. 

ing  b  rfgned  by  FythoD  (mreON   EFFACE).    Cf.  En;^Iiiuuin,  Annali  deW  ItutiL,  1872, 
pp.  7  ef  aeg, 

*  This  date  b  giTen  by  the  eclipse  which  Xenophon  mentions,  Hellen.,  iv.  S,  10. 

•  Prom  the  Tourdu  Monde,  xlvlL  225. 

"Son.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Nemea;  from  a 
photofnraph.  At  the  right  is  Mount  Apesas  (Phooka),  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  east. 
It  is  2,865  feet  hi^  and  the  flattened  form  <rf  its  summit  is  singular.  For  the  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Nemeft,  see  VoL  II.  p.  381. 
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At  Koroneia,  Xenophon,  who  had  returned  from  Asia  with 
the  Laoedsmonian  army,  had  fought  under  Agesilaoa  against  the 
ThehanSy  —  which  was  to  fight  against  Athens,  the  ally  of  Thebes. 
Sparta  testified  her  gratitude  to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  vast  domain 


IIAKMNUI  or  KmMM.* 


in  a  charming  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Skillotut,  in 
Thither  he  carried  the  booty  obtained  in  war,  and  lived  there  many 
years,  employed  m  the  ooHiTatkm  of  his  Uuid,  in  the  worship  of 
Artemis,  whose  temple  was  near,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  letters.* 


Ml  NImmm.  JIdw  im  Lfkim  mmd  Karim,  vol  L  pL  i.    TW  Hm  b 
froM  uw  pvoMiMMaiy  v  Tno|Mn«  vwdi  owlooa  Im  two  ksriion  ut  wiwUoB^  «^  tW 
•ft  tiM riiM.  tiM MrtiMrm alllM  Ut    Uw  ■■Bliildly  by  o«l%|i| 


to  ks««  bMs  bora  ia  4il  b.0.  (mo  Vol.  11.  p.  AYT.  mIo  f).  dM 
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The  day  before  the  battle  of  Koraneia,  Agesilaoe  had  received 
news  of  a  great  disaster,  which  he  concealed  from  his  ami}-. 
The  Athenian  Konon,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Cyprus  with  eight 
galleys  after  the  battle  of  Aigospotamoi,  had  been 
kindly  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  Eva- 
goras,  and  from  Salamis  he  had  with  an  atten- 
tive eye  watched  the  progress  of  events.  What 
he  did  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  not  known, 
although  it  is  said  that  he  made  a  journey  to  the 
court  of  the  Great  King.  But  suddenly  there  was 
seen  a  revival  of  activity  in  the  Phoenician  seaports,  the  putting 
to  sea  of  a  large  armament,  the  appearance  of  Phamabazos,  and 
the  acceptance   by   Konon   of  the  command  of   the  Persian   fleet. 


BKOMZK  OOIM.I 


coiH  or  coBiimi." 


BRON7.K   COIK." 


8ILVKB   COIN.* 


He  had  already  instigated  a  revolution  in  Rhodes,  which  over- 
threw its  oligarchical  government,  and  he  captured  a  numerous 
fleet  of  wheat-transports  sent  by  the  Egyptian  Nepherites  to  the 
Spartans.  Uniting  his  force  with  that  of  Phamabazos,  he  destroyed 
the  Spartan  fleet  off  Knidos,  making  capture  of  fifty  out  of  the 
eighty-five  triremes.  The  admiral,  Peisandros,  brother-in-law  of 
Agesilaoe,  would  not  abandon  his  stranded  galley,  and  was  killed 
(July,  394  B.  c). 


in  S65  or  SCI,  reconciled  with  Athene,  when  that  city  agun  became  the  ally  of  Sparta. 
Cf.  A.  Roqoeth,  De  Xenoph.  rita,  1884,  p.  .31. 

>  Head  of  Aphrodite  on  a  coin  of  Knido!*.  Rererae:  KNIAON;  Fortune  stonding,  with 
her  costomaiy  attributes. 

'  Hehncrted  head  of  Pallas,  left  profile ;  behind,  the  radiate  head  of  the  Son,  front  face; 
nndrmrath.  A,  a  mint-mark.  Reverse  :  P^^aaos  galloping  to  the  left;  underneath,  the  koppa, 
initial  of  the  name  of  Corinth.     See  p.  453  a  coin  of  the  same  type. 

•  The  Isthmic  Poseidon,  on  a  coin  of  Corinth.  Poseidon  otandin^  to  the  left,  leaning  on 
his  trident  and  holding  a  dolphin  in  his  right  hand.  lje<rend  :  COR  SE.  Reverse  of  a  bronze 
coin  ;  on  its  face  is  the  radiate  head  of  the  Sun.  The  interpretation  of  the  letters  SE  is  not 
certain.     (See  Eckhol,  Dortrina  num.  ret.,  ii.  289.)     This  coin  is  of  the  Roman  p<«riod. 

*  Coin  of  Thebes.  The  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse  :  GEBAION ;  Herakles,  nude,  stepping 
to  the  right;  in  the  right  hand  he  brandishes  a  club,  and  with  the  left  he  holds  the  tripod  which 
be  takes  away  from  Apollo. 
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Thus  the  LaoedsBmonians  had  lo6t  all  superiority  at  sea, 
excepting  in  the  Hellespont,  of  which  Derkyllidas  held  the  keys 
at  Sestoe  and  Abydos.  Their  superiority  on  land  they  retained 
for  a  much  longer  time.  The  war,  which  hitherto  had  been 
carried  on  in  Bototia,  now  for  the  next  six  years  gathered  about 
Corinth,  which  the  allies  defended  with  all  their 
forces,  barring  the  two  roads  over  the  isthmus, 
that  they  might  keep  the  Spartans  shut  up 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  But  at  Corinth  were 
repeated  almost  the  atrocities  of  Korkyra.  One 
party,  taking  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  fell  upon  its  adversaries 
and  slew  a  large  number  of  them,  even  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  temples  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues  of  the  gods 
(892  b.  c).  These  outrages  brought  dis- 
aster ;  the  Spartans,  accompanied  by 
many  Corinthians  who  had  gone  into 
exile,  and  being  aided  by  the  treachery 
of  the  peace-party  within  the  city,  broke 
through  the  Long  Walls  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  sea-port  Lechaion, 
whence  they  held  Corinth  as  it  were  be- 
sieged (391  B.  c).  One  of  the  roads  over 
the  isthmus  was  thus  re-opened,  and 
Athens  and  Thebes  were  rendered   very 

uneasy.  An  attempt  to  make  peace  ensued.  Sparta  consented  to 
allow  Athens  to  rebuild  her  walls  and  her  navy ;  the  possession 
of  Lemnoe,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  was  granted  her,  but  that  of  the 
Chenonesoe  was  refused.  The  people,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  engagements  their  deputies  had  made,  Thebes  also  disagreed, 
and  the  war  continued. 


rKLTA0T.* 


1  Cofai  of  lalicw.  il«wl  of  Alt— b,  rifltt  prdBt.  lUvvtw :  IMBPOY.  llennM  \mAtn- 
hiffeJ  Md  wHtftag  Um  ptiMOi,  il«Mlii«  to  tlw  ri^  baiorB  aa  aliAr.  In  hto  kmtnd 
right  hMd  Im  boUa  •  braMk,  awl  wllli  llw  bft  poor*  ptifuiM  apon  the  aluu- ;  in  tha  Md  b 
(TaAool-RI— ar,  Mmmim  frmgrnm,  pw  4^  Na  45). 
:hithabBtioaiof>«ipt»thaYatfca«(frowthaJ#iMaaQr<fanaaa.i>t>l.ii  pL7t.l). 
ThaaiiBMailiiwawfarthaaoitpartMthaaof  Tht>ea,aadltb>iptBial|yl>ythaThTaciaa< 
thaHhaOraakakaavlhaiMlli.  Tha  wMbr  i  iprMasUtJ  to  tha  pdalhg  ta  aliif^y  aThwMiha, 
rtminiwMi  by  hb fiw «^ a»d  itw%>l  ■awUa  hwiglaf  fcw  tha  AaaHar.  OMhbkflarai 
m^pdm.  8aa  tha  artieh  CU/mm to  Iha  DiiHtmmtin  tha  m^ullA  fntfm  «l  i ■aiiniH.  of 
DaraiBhavgMdS^Doc  [Abo  tha  aHbia  P*Um  to  amkk*t  Dittimmnf  ^  Ontk  m 
itarffwrfw— Ko.] 
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Among  the  leaden  was  the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  who  commanded 
a  corps  of  mercenaries.  We  have  already  seen  mercenaries  in 
the  Asiatic  armies  and  on  board  the  vessels  of  every  country; 
we  now  find  them  an  organized  institution  in  Greece.  Formerly 
the  citizens  of  every  State,  trained  from  youth  in  warlike  exercises 
and  in  the  gymnasia,  fumbhed  the  heavy  armed  infantry,  around 


REMAINS  OF   THB   ANCIKKT   FORTREH8   OF   KA8TRI    (ALYZIA),   IN   AKARNANIA.^ 


whom  were  grouped  the  light-armed  troops  furnished  by  the 
allies,  and  the  slaves.  Military  service  was  at  that  time  a 
pjirt  of  civic  obligations,  —  the  trade  of  arms  was  not  a  thing 
by  itself :  that  which  the  head  had  conceived  or  accepted  in 
the  senate,  the  arm  executed  upon  the  battle-field  ;  and  with 
how  much  power!  But  this  changes  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak ;  and  these  paid  men,  these  soldiers  at  the  service  of  the 

'  From  Ileozejr,  Le  Mont  Olympe  et  rAcamanie,  pL  11,  p.  406.  The  \iew  is  Uken  from 
thv  interior  of  the  fortress.  The  bas-relief  on  the  wall  at  the  right  of  the  gate  represenU 
llerakles,  the  protecting  diTinity  of  Alyzia. 
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highest  bidder,  no  longer  brought  into  war  the  ardor  and  patriotic 
paasion  which  had  animated  the  citiaen.  An  art  of  war  all  manoeuvre 
and  tactics  took  the  place  of  the  older  war,  which  was  less 
scientific,  but  more  heroic, — as  in  modem  times  strategy  originated 
with  the  Italian  condottieri,  Iphikrates  took  an  active  part  in 
this  revolution.  He  aUio  changed  the  armament  of  a  part  of  the 
Athenian  army,  giving  great  importance  to  the  peltasts,  who, 
wearing  light  corselets  of  linen,  and  armed  with  small  shields,  strong 
spears,  and  long  swords,  united  the  advantages  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops,  the  absence  of  the  coat  of  mail  allowing  the  soldiers 
to  move  with  much  greater  rapidity.  Iphikrates  also  came  very 
near  anticipating  the  tactics  which,  later,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  gave  the  Romans  so  many  victories ;  he  kept  his 
troops  incessantly  on  the  alert,  never  encamped,  even  in  a  friendly 
country,  without  throwing  up  intrenchmentd,  and  had  established 
the  use  of  a  double  countersign,  the  first  word  being  given  by  the 
officer,  and  the  second  by  the  sentinel. 

An  affair  in  which  the  peltasts  of  Iphikrates  attacked  the  formi- 
dable Spartans  and  killed  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  men, 
established  their  reputation  and  that  of  their  general 
(390  B.C.).  From  this  time  forward  they  were  able 
to  carry  their  plundering  expeditions  throughout 
Arkadia,  without  the  allies  of  Lacedasmon   venturing 

to    attack    them.      Was    it,    however,   courage    that 

TTrt  BRoxxK  conr.i 

was  lacking    to  these    subject   peoples  7      When   we 

see  Agesilaos  with  his  troops   traversing   by  night  the   Arkadian 

cities   to    avoid    the    ridicule    of    the    inhabitants,    we    may   well 

believe  that  this  people  did  not  grieve  over  the  humiliation  of  the 

Spartans. 

The  following  year,  389  B.  c,  Sparta  made  a  great  effort.    The 

Achaians  were  seeking  to  extend   themselves  along  the  northern 

shore  of  their  gulf;  at  their  request,  Agesilaos  invaded  the  count ly 

of  the  Akamanians,  which  he  ravaged  as  if  it  had  been  a  barbarian 

country,  cutting  down   fruit-trees  and   driving  off  the  cattle,  the 

only  wealth  of  this  pastoral  people,  but  taking  none  of  the  cities, 

which  were  protected  by  oydopean  walla.    The  Akamanians  resigned 


>  aBA«ON.    ApaOo,  dad  la  •  !««  paploi,  ilMiHag.  lo  Ik*  rlgiH.  Md  plviaf  iW  Ijmw 
«f  a  brava  «ate  «l  DilpU,  vkk  tka  «flgjr  of  HadriM. 
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themflelves  to  entering  the  Pcloponnesian  league.  Tlie  other  king, 
Agesipolisy  attempted  to  obtain  like  results  in  Argolis.  Argos 
and  Sparta,  though  both  Dorian,  had  been  enemies  ibr  four  or 
five  hundred  years ;  they  had  fought  numerous  battles,  but  neither 
luid  been  able  to  give  the  other  a  mortal  blow.  Recently  Argos 
hud  become  the  leading  power  in  the  northern  league ;  the  Spar- 
tans had  replied  to  this  by  threats  of  invasions,  which  the  Argives 
had  more  than  once  arrested  by  sending  heralds  to  announce  the 
opening  of    religious  ceremonies   which    put  a   stop   to  the   war. 
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OULF  OF  ME88KNIA,  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  NEDON.* 

When  Agesipolis  approached,  they  endeavored  to  stop  him  again, 
alleging  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  Games  and 
the  sacred  truce.  But  the  king  had  already  settled  matters  with 
the  gods.  Before  entering  on  the  expedition  he  had  consulted  the 
priests  of  Olympian  Zeus,  who  had  not  been  averse  to  replying 
as  he  desired,  and  he  had  sent  them  to  inquire  of  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi  if  Apollo  was  of  the  same  mind  with  his  father.  Apollo 
had  shown  himself  a  dutiful  son,  and  Sparta,  sending  away  the 
deputies  of  Argos  with  the  response  of  the  gods,  proceeded  to 
ravage  Argos. 

During  these  operations,  which  caused  so  much  destruction  of 
property  and  made  the  harvest  of  Death   so  large   without   any 


*  From  the  Tow  du  Monde^  xxxv.  357.     The  riyer  U  the  Nedon :  the  modem  city  at  iU 
moath  is  KaUmata. 
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compensation  fur  all  these  evils,  an  event  of  iniixirtanoe  took  place 
in  Athens.  The  Persians,  encouraged  by  the  victory  of  Knidos,  had 
boldly  taken  the  offensive.  Konon  and  Phamabazos  drove  out 
the  Spartan  governors  from  the  islands  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia,  which  they  then  wisely  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  proceeded  with  their  fleet  to  the 
giilf  of  Messenia,  where  they  ravaged 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Pamisos.    Kvthera 

1  •  y    ,r  1  /      1  HILVER  COI>!.» 

also  was  taken,  and  Konon  placed  there 

an  Athenian  garrison.  Thence  Phamabazos  went  to  the  isthmus  to 
confer  with  the  council  of  the  League ;  he  urged  an  energetic  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  war,  and  supported  his  advice  with  a  subsidy. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  return  into  Persia,  Konon  made  a  propo- 
sition, if  Phamabazos  would  leave  him  the  fleet,  to  maintain  it, 
without  calliiig  upon  the  Persian  treasury,  and  to  rebuild  the  Long 
Walls  of  Athens,  which  would  Ije  the  most  serious  blow  that  could  be 
dealt  to  Sparta.  Strong  walls  were  at  this  time  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance.  These  Greeks,  so  brave  and  eager  to  6ght, 
knew  no  other  way  of  taking  a  city  than  by  stratagem  or  famine. 
Their  fathers,  the  story  was,  had  remained  ten  years  before  Troy, 
and  as  long  before  Kirrha ;  they  themselves  had  no  more  skill : 
l<»!i2?  after  this  came  the  scientific  siege.*  To  rebuild  the  Long 
^V  ills  was  therefore  to  secure  the  independence  of  Athens,  and 
to  restore  to  her,  with  security,  a  desire  to  recover  her  power. 
Phamabazos  saw  in  Konon 's  project  only  a  desire  to  create  em- 
barrassments for  the  proud  city  which  twice  in  a  few  years  had 
humiliated  the  Great  King.  He  urged  the  Athenian  to  execute 
his  design,  and  that  the  work  might  be  more  rapidly  oanied 
forward  he  gave  what  money  he  had  left.  Konon  came  to 
Peiraieus  with  eighty  galleys.  His  crews,  the  workmen  whom 
he  employed,  together  with  thoee  tent  by  Thebes  and  other  cities, 
aided    the   people   in   reconstructing    the    work   of    Themistokles, 


*■  Coin  of  Thatet.  A  Bololiu  lUiliL  lUfcrwt  enAClON>  n/kngnOm  hfrnd :  Wvt- 
to  Um  rl|^  <M  a  baadi;  At  wmr%  an  ampl*  ehtoiNi,  Iwr  lofs  art  eroawd,  mkI 
Imt  fMt  phoad  oa  a  fooMooli  Aa  b  lookii^  at  a  Coriaildaa  krtwil  wMeh  alw  hoU*  la  Um 
kfthaad. 

•  iVriklw  iMd  idraa^f  wad  a^hrn  of  war  al  ftMoa  (M  Vol  a  dap.  stab  I  f)  I  bM  tlM 
of  fcalHuallii  bgr  tfMn  anflBaa  dalaa  oaljr  fraai  Uw  fowA  aartaijr  a.  o. 
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Kiinon,  and  Perikles.  Unfortunately  this  time  it  was  the  Great 
King  who  paid  the  workmen  (393  B.C.).  A  sanctuary  built  to 
Aphrodite  in  Pciraieus  by  Kephisodotos,  the  father  of  the  great 
Praxiteles,  commemorated  Konon's  victory  and  the  royal  assis- 
tance.' By  the  same  artist  was  the  group  of  Peace  and  Wealth, 
—  an  allegoiy  very  appropriate  in  a  city  where,  for  many  of  the 
citizens,  these  two  words  summed  up  the  whole  of  statesmanship; 
the  same  which  Aristophanes  had  recommended,  and  Isokrates  at 
a  later  day  advised. 

Athens  had  no  sooner  rebuilt  her  walls  than  she  began  to  re- 
construct her  empire,  which  had  been  destroyed  with  the  walls. 
Her    rapid    advance   alarmed    the    Spartans,   who    determined    to 


8ILVKR  COUi.*  8ILVKS  COIN.* 

negotiate  with  Persia  and  sacrifice  to  that  power  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  They  sent  to  the  satrap  of  the  western  provinces  a  Spar- 
tan of  the  school  of  Lysandros,  adroit,  eloquent,  and  unscrupulous, 
and  directed  him  to  represent  to  the  Persians  that  they  had  made 

*  This  Aphrodite  wm  calle<l  EvtrXoia,  —  she  who  gives  prosperous  voyages  (Paus.,  i.  1,  3). 

*  Coin  of  Euagoras  I.,  king  of  Salauiis.  I^arded  head  of  Ilerakles,  right  profile,  covered 
with  the  lion's  skin ;  before  it,  in  Cypriot  characters,  EiFay6pat.  Reverse :  iliex  couchant  to 
the  right;  above,  a  grain  of  barley.  Legend:  EY  (Huagoras),  and  in  Cypriot  characters, 
fiaaikiFoS'     Euagoras  I.  was  king  of  Salamis  from  410  to  374  B.  c. 

*  Horseman,  on  a  coin  of  Aspendos,  riding  to  the  right;  his  peplon  is  blown  back  from 
his  shoulders,  and  he  brandishes  a  javelin  in  the  right  hand.  Reverse  :  ESTf  EAI[YZ],  Pam- 
phylian  name  of  Aspendos.     Wild  boar  running  to  the  right. 

Note.  — On  the  opposite  page  is  the  design  of  a  marble  group  in  Munich,  from  the  photograph 
of  a  restored  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin  (No.  527).  This  group,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, has  long  been  known  as  the  Ino-Leukothea  and  Dionysos ;  consequently  there  has  been 
given  to  tlie  ehild  whom  the  goddess  holds  in  her  arms  a  vase,  and  tlius  the  original  has  been 
restored  in  Munich.  But  the  comparison  of  the  marble  with  an  Athenian  coin  which  will  be 
represented  later,  and  the  very  recent  discovery  at  Peiraicus  of  the  torso  of  a  child  resembling 
this  one  (MittMeil.  d.  d.  arch.  Instit.  in  Aiken,  vol.  vi.,  1881,  pi.  18  and  p.  363),  leave  no  doubt' 
as  to  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  group  or  as  to  the  attributes  of  the  two  figures.  Ploutos,  the 
goil  of  riches,  holds  in  the  left  hand  a  cornucopia ;  Eirene,  Peace,  holds  a  long  sceptre  with 
the  right  hand.  It  is  manifestly  a  copy  of  the  group  by  Kephisodotos.  (See  Pausanias,  i.  8,  2, 
and  ix.  16,  2.)  The  original  work  was  perhaps  in  bronze,  and  seems  to  have  been  dedicated 
in  the  year  S75-S74  B.  c,  after  the  victory  of  Timotheos  at  Leukada,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  (The  torso  found  at  Peiraiens  is  repre«*^-n»"<1  "n  "»-"•  ■••'<*»  "f  tltis 
volume.) 
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a  great  wiirtake  in  restoring  the  power  of  Atheim,  a  city  which 
had  always  been  their  tireless  enemy.  The  negotiations  ■ocmed  at 
first  to  be  unsucooiwful ;  but  when  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
sent  deputies  to  Sardis  to  oppose  the  Spartan  envoys,  Tiribasoe  had 
ahready  made  his  decision.  Konon,  chief  of  the  em- 
bassy, was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  under  prB> 
text  that  after  having  been  appointed  by  Artaxerxes 
admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet  he  had  betrayed  the 
interests  of  Artaxerxes  (389  B.  c.).*  Athens,  in  fact, 
encouraged  by  the  alliance  of  Persia,  began  to  defy 
that  empire.  With  generous  imprudence,  the  Athe- 
nians gave  aid  to  Euagoras,  the  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  Great  King.  She  gave  to 
Thrasyboulos,  the  restorer  of  liberty,  forty  galleys, 
and  he  took  into  alliance  two  Thracian  princes,  By- 
vantbn,  Chalkedon,  and  a  part  of  Lesbos ;  he  re-established  the  tolls 

paid  in  the  Euxine,'  and  levied 
contributions  on  all  the  cities  of 
the  Asiatic  coast  as  far  as  Pam- 
phylia.  Unfortunately,  he  pei^ 
ished  at  Aspendos  (389  B.  c),  in 
a  quarrel  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiers.  But  Iphikrates,  arriv- 
ing in  the  Hellespont  with  his 
peltasts,  maintained  there  what  Thrasyboulos  had  begun. 


KM  VKK  nun.* 
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>  LjnrfM  (Due.,  six.  tt)  wy*  that  Komb  dM  aft  QTpnH,— |iratalilj  la  tS» 
•Umt  iMd  Made  hb  aaeapa  or  had  baM  wliinit     AOmm  la  bar  gratitada 
Ua^  aaar  the  image  of  Zaoa  Ubaralor.  a  broaaa  Mataa.  iIm  tnt  whldi  had 

Um  UaM  of  HanaodkM  aad  Aritlofetoaa  (DHMSlhaaaa.  tiprfaaB,  |  70 
,M-«7).  I«akaBOMBlioaorUMteddmhf«N^^aboatlattla.cb7 
— tha  ttmty  vt  paaaa  anoHaiad  by  htaa  ai  Hyafta.  Tba  aathwrtui^j  ti  bb 
Mofvavar,  gmtnl  hklorj  i«  mI  laqabad  to  anba  mmUkm  af  •■ 
I  Marila,  rfaea  than  oflaa  Madv  Iha  Morjr  aad  hana  tba 
whole ;  I  battia  to  arriva  at  graator  aaa  aad  gwaUr  Iblag*. 

•  Cola  of  Atpradoi.    f1gblii«  toUlor;  ha  ii  araml  wMh 
iUfana:  OT^kanYl.  Pliiilijliaa  llfMid:  taMwad  vqaarts  la  whMk  li 
liaa,  to  Iha  laft,  with  opaa  aaadk 

•  .  .  .  y»>  a»adnt»  tA»  di  ta»  IMwaa  wJU A  ii  Qlaanphoa.  HHlm^  hr.  t,  ft) 
«Coiaof  P^v«a.laFlMyl^)r«a.    LaMaUad  baad  of  Aitotoio.  ritbl  |»«fla, 

aad  qabar  rfaaf  to  bar  AaaUar.    Ravarwt  APmaaoi  mnTAIAS;  Artaarft 
tbalifl;  Aa  waaf*  a  Aort  cbltaa.  haMi  a  vrMlb  te  bw  H|bi  haad,  aad 
apoaanaptia;  barfda bar  b a bM t  lBlbalald.a 
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This  strength,  so  quickly  returning  to  a  people  just  now  beaten 
down  and  dinarmed,  gave  anxiety  to  tha  Great  King  as  much  as 
to  Lacedflsmon.  Antalkidas,  sent  a  second  time  into  Asia,  was  well 
received  at  Susa.  Sparta  and  Persia  agreed  on  the  terms  of  peace 
to  be  dictated  to  the  Greeks.  The  continual  expeditions  of  the 
Aiginetans,  who  one  night  surprised  Peiraieus,  the  success  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Hellespont,  where  their  fleet  of  eighty  galleys  inter- 
cepted  the  commerce   of  Athens,   forced   that   city  to  accept   tlie 


TOWBR  AXD  WALL  OF  THE   AKTE   AT   PEIRAIKUS.^ 


treaty  which  bears  the  name  of  Antalkidas.  Tiribazos  convoked 
the  deputies  of  all.  the  belligerent  States  and  read  to  them  his 
master's  orders.*  The  king  made  known  that  he  expected  the 
Asiatic  cities,  with  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Klazomenai,  to  remain 
his  dependents,  and  the  other  Greek  cities,  great  and  small,  to  be 
free.  Mrith  the  exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which 
should  belong,  as  formerly,  to  the  Athenians.  Those  who  refused 
to  act  in  conformity  with  his  wishes  would  be  treated  by  him  as 
enemies;   and  in   alliance  with   those  who   accepted  his  sway,  he 

*  From  the  Beriekte  Uber  die  Verhandlungen  der  kdnigL  tdchs.  GetelUchafi  der  Wixaen- 
»e\afien  xu  Leipzig  (1878),  pL  2  (Hirechfeld).  Tower  and  wall  built  in  the  time  of  Konon. 
In  respect  to  the  fortifications  of  Pciraieus  in  394-393  B.  c,  see  an  article  by  P.  Foucart  in 
the  Bull,  de  Corr.  kelten^  toI.  xi.  (1887),  pp.  119  et  seq. 

*  Xenophon  {Hellen^  ▼.  1,  28)  gives  only  an  abridgment  of  the  letter  of  Artaxerzes;  the 
text  Itself  is  lost.  It  may  be  that  the  decree  which  declares  Fhanakritos  of  Parion  a  gaest- 
friend  and  benefactor,  and  invites  to  '*the  repast  of  hospitality,"  refers  to  one  of  the  last 
incidents  of  this  war.    Cf.  Foucart,  Revue  arch.,  December,  1877. 


VLL  OK  ATHi: 


TREATY  OF  AVTALKIDA 


should    iiiakt-    war    uyton   them   by   aea  and   land,  with   ships  and 
treasure  (October,  387  B.C.). 

Such  Vina  "  the  shameful  and  impious  thing  **  *  accepted  by 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  conquered  at  Sulamis  and  Plataia,  the 
very  men  who  had  but  recently  twice  traversed  with  impunity  the 
Persian  empire.  This  treaty  was  now  to  be  engraved  upon  stone 
and   brass,   and  set  up  in  the  temples  of   the  gods'     To  Sparta 


ASOOLIS,   SBKN   FKOM    TIKTHH.* 


especially  belonged  this  disgrace.  *'By  the  battle  of  Leuktra.** 
say«  Plutarch/  **she  had  lost  influence;  but  by  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  she  lost  honor."  After  having  instigated  this  arrogant 
interference  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  she  now 
caused  their  sentence  to  be  executed.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
abandoned  to  the  Great  King,  and  every  league,  every  union  of 
Hellenic  States,  was  broken  up.  The  Thebans  refused  to  accept 
a   clause  detaching    the    citiei*   of    Boiotia  which  had  long  been 

>  AtwKpif  miirinm  ffym  (VUto,  MtmatmtM,  n) 

*  IfokralM.  PmmtffT^  IM. 

*  Pram  s  pholflffrs|dk    TIm  imd  lo  Um  ri|M,  la  Um  forsfroaad,  b  Ouift  wlOdi 
XaofiliA  lo  ArgM ;  th«  aoMldM  tMS  tai  llwhorlaMi  riMrt  to  Aiyoltoaa  Uw  wtH. 

*  /IrftuvrsM,  tS.  t. 
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dependent   upon    them ;    Agusilaos   gathered   an   army   to   compel 
ubedience,  and  Thebes  submitted.     The  oligarchic  faction,  devoted 


BKONZIC   COIN.' 


BRONXR   COIN.' 
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to  Sparta,   returned   to   Corinth,  wliile   the  chiefs  of  the   opposite 
party  in  turn  went  into  exile,  and   Argos  withdrew  the  garrison 

she  had  there.  But  Sparta  made  no  ap- 
plication to  herself  of  the  treaty,  and  did 
not  give  back  Messene  to  the  Messenians. 
It  had  been  her  intention  to  enfeeble  and 
divide  all  the  other  States  in  Greece,  her- 
self remaining  alone  strong  and  united. 
It  was  said  to  Agesilaos  that  Sparta  per- 
sized.  **  No."  he  rejoined,  "  it  is  Persia 
that  laconizes.'*  Unfortunately  both  state- 
ments were  alike  true. 

An  Athenian  orator,  mindful  of  the 
turbulence  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  with  justice  that 
Sparta  had  the  hegemony  in  Greece ;  and 
he  assigned  many  causes  for  this  {persistent 
fortune, —  the  courage  of  the  Spartans  and  their  military  discipline, 
which   had   preserved  their  country  from  the  ravages  of  invasion 


TORSO.* 


»  Coin  of  PlaUia.  Youthful  hea«l,  left  profile.  Reverie :  PAATAlCwr],  in  two  lines  in 
the  6eld  (Prokesch  d'Onten,  Jnedita  meiner  Sammlung,  etc.,  pi.  ii.,  fig.  58). 

«  Coin  of  Corinth.  Under  a  round  temple,  the  cupola  of  which  is  supported  by  column*, 
i»  »een  Palemon,  lyinj?  upon  a  dolphin  ;  Whind  him,  a  tree.  Two  ilolphins  form  the  acroteria 
of  the  temple.  T..e^nd:  C.  I.^  I.  COR.  {Colonia  Laua  Julia  Connthus.)  Reverse  of  a  coin- 
ol  Corinth  with  the  effigj  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Palemon  is  the  name  which  the  Corinthians 
XaTe  to  Mdikertes.     (See  Paoaanias,  ii.  1,  7.) 

•  Coin  of  an  unknown  Crpriot  king.  Lion  sUnding  to  the  left,  with  reverted  head ; 
behind,  a  caduceus;  the  legend,  in  Cypriot  characters,  is  uncertain.  Incu»e<i  square,  orna- 
■sated  with  milling.  Rerene:  Hermes  kneeling  to  the  left,  raising  the  right  hand,  his  shoul- 
ders corered  with  the  cUamjt ;  behind,  a  caduceus  (Museum  of  Vienna). 

*  Torso  of  a  child  discovered  at  Peiraiens.     (See  above,  p.  525,  and  note,  p.  624.) 
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while  they  had  do  fortresses  to  defend  it;  and  their  obedience 
to  the  Uw8  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  which  had  prevented 
domestic  discords.^  This  ever-living  image  of  a  remote  past  in- 
spired respect,  and  this  immobility  in  the  midst  of  the  perpetual 
changes  of  the  other  States  was  a  power  in  itself;  but  immo- 
bility is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  human  institutions,  and  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  too  often  placed  at  the  service  of  injustice. 
Nevertheless,  posterity  will  always  keep  the  memory  of  this  city, 
which  so  long  despised  luxury,  and  instead  of  ramparts  of  stoae 
had  only  the  courage  of  her  sons  to  protect  her. 

*  Ljraiac,  Due,  zxxiii.  }  7. 

*  Broiiae  ilataette  of  the  CoUeetaoo  Opperaumo,  in  Uie  Cmbimtt  d*  Prnmet;  hrigln,  lift 
MJlHiff  TW  goddew  holdi  sd  owl  os  her  right  HjumI  ;  ob  her  breut  is  the  agia,  aad  the 
■igirtH  of  her  hehit  raale  oa  %  eoochaat  ■phinx ;  the  left  hand,  wfaldi  held  a  tpear,  b 
■ratilatMl. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DEOLDfE  or  SPABTAj  TRAH8IEHT  GREATNESS  OF  THEBES  (387-361  Ett). 

I.  —  Hiuii-HANDED  Conduct  op  Sparta;  Seizure  of  the  Kadmeia. 

**rpnE  Peace  of  Antalkidas,"  says  Xenophon,  "gave  the  Spar- 

J-    tans  much  glory."      History  has  not  ratified  this  judgment 

of  the  panegj'rist  of  LacedoBmon.     Under  the  supremacy  of  Athens 

Greece  had  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of  ix)wer;  under  the  sway 

of  Sparta  she  had  fallen,  in  less  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  at  the  feet  of  Persia,  —  not  the 
powerful  and  glorious  Persia  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  but  a  tottering  empire,  distracted  by 
8ILVKR  COIN.'  attempts  at  independence  on  the  part  of  the 

satraps,  and  enfeebled  by  the  revolt  of  Cyprus  and  of  Egypt. 
Sparta  had  derived  from  her  victory  only  the  poWer  for  oppres- 
sion, without  the  grandeur  of  despotism.  Not  thus  do  supremacies 
justify  themselves  and  prove  enduring.  Accordingly,  her  fall  was 
speedy.  It  is  true  that  while  the  Greeks  were  hostile  to  her 
they  were  divided,  and  hence  powerless.  She  needed  only  to  be 
wise,  as  she  had  been  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  in  this 
humbled  Greece  she  might  long  have  remained  the  first  power. 

Peace  being  proclaimed,  each  man  returned  to  his  labors,  —  the 
farmer  to  his  fields,  the  trader  to  his  vessel,  the  artist  to  the 
temple  abandoned  for  many  years  by  art.  But  one  people  had 
other  cares  than  these  peaceful  ones:  the  Spartans  intended  to 
draw  out  of  the  treaty  of  Antalkidas  that  which  lay  at  the  bottom 

*  Coin  of  the  nUntp  OtodUs.  A  soldier  kneelinn;  to  the  left  and  preparing  to  fi^zht.  He 
is  armed  with  hehnet,  spear,  and  shield.  Rererse :  OPONTA ;  fore-part  of  winged  wild  boar, 
to  the  right.  Orontas  was  satrap  of  Mjrsia  and  Ionia  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ; 
his  coinage  was  nunted  at  Klaxomenai,  and  bears  its  type  on  the  rererse. 
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of  this  agreement;  namely,  the  hegemony  in  Greece  of  the  friends 

of  the  Great  King.     By  the   enfeeblement  of   Athens,  by  Spartan 

garrisons  established  at  Orchomenos  and  at  Thespiai,  they  held  the 

supremacy  in  Centml  Greece, 

while    Corinth    and     Argos, 

submissive  tu    an   oligarchy. 

left  them  without  dangerous 

rivals    in   the   Peloponnesos. 

However,  not  far  from  the  fnmtiers  of  Lakonia,  one  city,  Manti- 

neia,  dared  to  maintain  a  democratic  constitution.     During  the  vfar 

she   had   furnished    a   little  wheat  to  the  Argives,  and  had  shown 
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a  rather  lukewarm  zeal  in  sending  to  the  Spartans  her  military  con« 
tingent ;  moreover,  she  had  not  manifested  sufficient  regret  at  the 
reverses  of  Sparta.  Deputies  were  sent  to  summon  her  to  pull  down 
her  walls,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabiumts,  Agesipolis  ravaged 
their  territory  and  besieged  Mantinoia.  He  took  it  by  building 
a  dam   across   the   river    Ophi.^t.    \rhi('h    flows    through    the    city.* 


*  Connthian  coin.     Ilaad  of  Aphrmlito,  Ml  iirufiU-,  tlw  hair  ravomJ  wMi  ft  teftr|p*dlwi 
tuulf*r  it,  A.     Ri^veriMi :  PrgawMi  ((*llopiog.  under  him  Uae  ku|>p». 

*  Coin  of  Mantinria    Acorn  In  Um  «eotr«  of  a  wiwuh.  fUrarw :  M ;  vmtimr  h,  MAN[m4M»]. 

*  FrfMa  LshM,  Itutdmin^  pi.  It, 

*  Plotardi  Mid  FmmmIm  pbo*  bars  two  evwito  of  wUek  Xiwpboii 
the  aendlagor  Mieeor  to  Um  SpwtaM  bjr  tiM  TlMlMUM,Md  %htta»  ki 
»vw  tiM  Bfe  of  NopidM  aHar  tU  Imiot  kdl  rwtlvod  MfM 
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Uius  causing  the  water  to  rise  about  the  walls  of  unbaked  brick 
and  undermining  them.  He  disperned  the  inhabitants  into  four 
vilhigus,  which  Sparta  affected  to  treat  as  independent  States, 
and  placed  them  under  the  direction  of  "  the  f ricndft  of  peace," ' 
whom  he  had  recalled.  "They  lived  there,"  says  Xenophon, 
"happier  than  before."  The  pupil  of  Sokrates  finds  only  this 
reflection  with  which  to  conclude  the  story  of  this  act  of  rapine: 
''Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Mantineia,  which  teaches  us  that  a 
river  should  not  be  made  to  pass  through  a  city"  (385  B.C.). 

Phlious   had    also   expelled    its   oligarchic    faction:    the    exiles 
repaired  to  Sparta,  where   they   represented   that,  so  long  as  they 
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bad  been  masters,  their  city  had  been  docile  and  submissive. 
The  ephors  demanded  of  Phlious  that  the  banished  citizens  should 
be  restored  and  placed  in  possession  of  their  property,  which  had 
been  confiscated  ;  and  this  was  granted  through  fear  of  the 
Spartan  power  (383  b.  c). 

Sparta,  which  destroyed  Mantineia,  restored  Plataia,  permit- 
ting the  Plataians  who  yet  remained  in  the  city  to  rebuild  their 
walls.  It  was  the  same  policy  under  different  forms,  —  to  des- 
troy every  great  city,  every  centralized  power  in  the  Peloponnesos, 
that  nothing  might  remain  to  cause  fear;  and  to  create  inde- 
pendent communities,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  territory  of  rivals 
for  the  purpose  of  enfeebling  them.  As  m  the  other  Boiotian 
cities,  a  harmost  and  a  Spartan  garrison  were  placed  in  Plataia  to 
defend  it  against  Thebes;  that  is  to  say,  to  keep  it  imder  the 
influence  of  Lacedaemon. 


1  Or  **  the  honorable  men,"  /S/Xrurrot,  as  Xenophon  (Hellen.,  v.  i,  6)  call*  them. 

*  Coin  of  Akanthoa.  Linn  devoarinor  a  bull ;  in  tbe  exergue,  2QKQN,  a  magistrate's 
name.  Reverse :  AKAN8ION ;  in  tbe  centre  a  square,  divided  into  four  compartnients  in 
relief.    The  whole  in  an  incused  square. 

*  Coin  of  Apollonia  (Cbalkidike).  Head  of  Apollo,  right  profile,  with  a  broad  diadem. 
ReTorse:  AnOAAQNOX.    Amphora. 
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The  Ambition   oi   >  n  extended   beyond   the  limits  ol 

Central  Greece.  £venU,  which,  it  is  true,  she  had  not  brought 
about,  called  her  attention  and  her  arms  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  In  383  b.  c.  the  ambassadors  of  Akanthos 
and  of  Apollonia  came  to  ask  aid  from  Sparta  against  01}*ntlio8, 
which  threatened  their  independence.  The  cities  of  Chalkidike, 
united  by  a  community  of  origin  and  of  interest,  had  formed,  to 
defend  themselves  against  Athens  and  against  the  liaoedonians,  a 
confederation  on  a  very  liberal  plan  :  each  city  retained  its  own 
constitution,  but  all  the  allies  had,  each  in  the  city  of  every  other, 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  the  power  of  holding  property  and 
of  contracting  marriage.  Olynthos  —  to  which  Amyntas,  the  king 
of  Maeedon,  encroached  upon  by  the  Illyrians,  had  ceded  the  coast  of 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  —  was  its  capital ;  the  important  city  of  Pella, 
and  also  Potidaia,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  i8thmas 
of  Pallene,  made  part  of  this  league.  Defended  by  eight  thou- 
sand hoplites.  numerous  peltasts,  and  a  thousand  horse,  the  League 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  Thracians,  and  had  Thebes  and  Athena 
for  its  friends.  Possessing  many  resources, — 
useful  alliances,  a  well-filled  treasury,  a  numerous 
population,  valuable  timber,  and  near  by  the  gold 
mines  of  Mount  Pangaion,  —  Olynthos  was  in  a 
position  to  become  a  power  of  the  hrst  rank. 
But  the  neighboring  cities  Akanthos  and  Apollonia  considered 
themselves  too  important  to  consent  to  be  merged  in  a  confeder- 
ation. They  had  repulsed  the  offers  of  Olynthos,  and,  menaoeA 
by  her,  had  sought  support  from  the  Spartans. 

"We  wish,"  their  deputies  said,  "to  preserve  the  customs  of 
our  fathers  and  to  remain  our  own  masters."*  It  was  not  difficult 
to  induce  Lacedsemon  to  do  in  Chalkidike  what  she  had  done  in 
Peloponnesoe  and  Boiotia,  —  to  divide  in  order  to  weaken,  and 
herself  to  reign  alone.  She  promised  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  which  the  allies  were  for  the  most  part,  to  furnish :  but 
before  it  had  been  collected,  Eudamidas  set  out  with  what  hoplites 

I  Coia d  OlyathM.  Horn lMpii« to Um  rigte,  whlidranli« bridla.  B«mw:  OAYN- 
[««»]:  sHl^wllhwIagtdkpkMlMUiHAwdM  Is  kbbMk  mm!  dMTtt  ia0wd«|Mi«. 

AOm..  V.  t.  14).    Tfcw  W9t4»  mn  m  IfUMil  mprtwipa  of  dw  Jiipirt  iwBt  <f  •  Qtmk 
citjr. 
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he  oould  find,  and  was  in  time  to  protect  the  two  cities  against 
the  attack  of  the  Olynthians,  and  even  to  induce  the  defection 
of  Potidaia.  Phoibidas,  his  brother,  followed  him  with  the  other 
troops ;  reaching  Thebes,  he  stopped  to  render  assistance  to  the 
polemarcth  I^eontiades,  chief  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  that  city, 
and  to  bring  to  completion  an  atrocious  intrigue.  On  the  day 
uf  the  festival  of  Denieter,  while  the  citadel  was  abandoned  to 
the  women  exclusively,  for  the  performance  of  their  religious 
rites,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  were  deserted  on  account  of  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  summer  noon,  Leontiades  introduced  Phoibidas 
into  the  Kadmeia  with  all  his  troops.  Then,  descending  into  the 
town,  he  went  to  the  assembled  senate,  where  Ismenias,  the  other 
polemarch,  presided,  made  an  accusation  against  his  colleague  as 
**  the  great  infiamer  of  war,'*  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia  (383  b.  c). 

This  outrage  caused  general  indignation,  in  which  the  Spartans, 
while  still  holding  the  Theban  citadel,  appeared  to  join.  They 
deprived  Phoibidas  of  his  command  and  condemned  him  to  pay  a 
fine ;  *  but  doubtless  executed  the  sentence  with  much  consideration 
for  the  offender,  since  we  know  that  Sphodrias,  not  long  after, 
followed  his  example.  Agesilaos  had  defended  the  guilty  man, 
setting  aside  the  question  of  justice,  and  laying  down  the  principle 
that  a  citizen  should  not  be  condemned  for  any  act  which  was  a 
service  to  his  country.  Aristeides  and  the  Athenians  had  been 
governed  by  a  nobler  principle  when  Themistokles  proposed  to 
them  a  profitable  but  unjust  deed.  A  commission,  chosen  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  proceeded  to  Thebes, 
where  they  condemned  to  death  Ismenias,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  had  received  Persian  gold :  he 
was  a  brave  man  and  a  good  citizen.  Sparta 
took  this  cowardly  revenge  for  the  terrors  caused 
her  by  the  late  war.  About  three  hundred  of  his  partisans  had 
left  the  city  and  sought  refuge  in  Athens. 

'  Ac««ording  to  Plutarch,  Pelopidas^  6 ;  but  Xenophon,  HeUen.,  v.  2,  82,  does  not  men- 
tion it. 

'  C<Hn  of  Torooe.  Stlenos,  node,  to  the  left,  with  horse's  ears  and  tail ;  he  grasps  a  large 
oinochoe  filled  with  wine,  and  seems  falling  upon  it  eagerly  to  drink  its  content.^.  Revenx* : 
TEPONAON,  around  an  incnsed  sqoare  whose  four  oompartments  are  each  ornamented  by  a 
globule.     (Imhoof-Blumer,  Afonnaie*  grecquet,  p.  92,  No.  120.) 
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Thia  .Hiirprise  uf  the  Kadmeia,  this  judicial  murder  of  Ismenias, 
were  one  crime  the  more  in  Sparta's  history ;  the  war  against 
the  Ol^-nthians  was  thus  rendered  easier.  This  lasted  three  years, 
and  cost  the  LacedsBmonians  two  generals  and  one  of  their 
kings.  Kudamidas  was  killed  in  battle ;  his  successor,  Teleutias, 
tfter  some  brilliant  successes  to  which  the  Macedonians  contributed, 
fell  before  the  walls  of  Olynthos;  the  king  of  Sparta,  Agesipolis, 
arriving  with  a  large  force,  had  time  only  to  make  some  few 
ravages  and  take  by  storm  the  city  of  Torone,  when  he  peri-nhed 
by  fever,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days:  his  body,  immersed  in 
honey,  was  carried  to  Sparta.  The  harmost,  Polybiades,  at  last 
saooeeded  in  reducing*  Olynthos.  Beleaguered  by  sea  and  land, 
the  Olynthians  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  take  for  friends  and  for  enemies  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  Sparta,  and  that,  as  faithful  allies,  they 
'  lid  go  to  war  whenever  Sparta  summoned  them  (379  B.C.). 
i...a  destruction  of  the  Olynthian  Confederation  gave  up  to 
Bfacedon  —  in  the  more  or  less  remote  but  certain  future  — 
Chalkidike  and  Thrace,  as  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  empire  had 
given  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persians. 

At  the  same  time,  the  exiles  restored  to  Phlious  having  com- 
plained of  ill-treatment,  Agesilaos  had  besieged  that  city ;  after 
about  a  years  blockade  he  took  it,  and  left  a  garrison  there 
(379  B.C.).  Sparta  thus  imposed  upon  herself  another  burden  ;  and 
while  obtaining  a  footing  everywhere,  and  seeming  to  increase 
her  power,  she  in  reality  exhausted  her  strength  and  rendered 
herself  odious.  Moreover,  hatred  grew  against  this  city  which 
took  all  and  gave  nothing,  against  this  ally  of  the  two  great 
foes  of  Greece,  —  the  Persian  king,  who,  thanks  to  Sparta,  had 
been  able  to  make  the  Asiatic  Greeks  tributary,  and  Dionynos  of 
Syracuse,  who  was  bringing  into  subjection  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.* 

Diodorus  Siculus  feels  it  his  duty  to  begin  his  Fifteenth 
iiook  by  citing  before  the  tribunal  of  history  the  Laoedsmonians, 
**  guilty  of   having   lost  by   their  own   errors  a  twaj  wielded   by 


>  Lyri««.  (Mfm^^^  euaUMH  withtlw  gMwrou*  actoof  ih»  mMm  1»mmfkl»ht§»mf\»y  ef 

U»  SpTUiM.  who  ■111,  I f^*gklMmutf»fBn»  (T).    Not  to  hrMk  llw  wky  fl(  llw  Mrm- 

dT«.  I  Imtc  to elMplcr  usU.  a brtof  bbiory  of  HlcUy  aflar  IIm  AiWhIm  wtiNdMea:  thbb 
bat  Ml  opitoJa  fai  flwk  lihtory,  sad  withot  mrkm  kmfmfmu  to  tlw  Jtrtlslw  of  Hdh^ 
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them  over  Ofeew  for  five  hundred  yean.'*  Xenophon  sees  in 
thifl  event  the  hand  of  the  gods. 

*'  It  would  be  eauy/*  he  sajB,  **  to  mention  many  facts  of  that  time 
which  prove  that  the  gods  keep  watch  upon  the  impious  and  wicked. 
Thus  the  Spartans,  who  had  taken  oath  to  leave  the  cities  autonomous, 
having  violated  their  oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  until  Uiat 
time  invincible,  were  now  punished  by  the  very  men  whom  they 
wronged.*'  * 

The  gods  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  LacedaBmon 
or  the  affairs  of  Greece;  but  Sparta  had  placed  herself  in  opposition 
to  two  still  powerful  forces:  by  her  unjust  acts  she  had  offended 
the  moral  sense;  by  her  acts  of  violence  in  the  support  of  the 
oligarchical  principle  she  had  angered  the  lovers  of  free  insti- 
tutions,—  and  these  two  forces  were  about  to  unite  for  her 
punishment. 

For  three  years  the  Spartans  liad  held  the  Theban  citadel,  and 
confiding  in  their  support,  the  oligarchical  chiefs,  Leontiades  and 
Archias,  had  tyrannized  unscrupulously  over  their  fellow-citizens. 
Prisons  were  full,  and  there  were  numberless  executions,  as  in 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty.  A  suspicion,  however,  came 
into  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  that  the  refugees  in  Athens  were 
wearying  of  their  exile,  and  possibly   would  form  a  conspiracy  to 

return  to  their  country.  They  resolved 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  anxiety  by 
causing  the  exiles  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  design  Leontiades  sent  emis- 
saries to  Athens.  They  succeeded  in 
assiissinating  one  only  of  the  refu- 
siLVER  COIN.'  ^^^  Androkleidas ;  and  the  rest  took 

warning.  Their  lives  were  no  longer  secure;  even  in  exile  their 
only  safety  consisted  in  seeking  to  overthrow  their  adversaries. 
Tt  IS  evident  that  the  sway  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thebes  pro- 
duced the  same  results  as  at  Athens:  they  had  extremely  dan- 
gerous friends. 

Among  the   exiled   Thebans   was    Pelopidas,   a  man   of  heroic 

>  Hell«n..  T.  4,  1. 

«  Theh»n  mItct  coin  beuing  the  inscription  ANAP.  The  Boiodan  shield  Reverse: 
ANAPfwcXf.'Ja*]  (?),  inaf|;istnte's  naiae;  amphora.  Coin  of  about  380  B.O.  Thi«  Andro- 
kleida*  i»  perhaps  tlw  Thcbaa  vaCafW  who  was  aaMwrinated  at  Atfama. 


oounige,  rich  and  noble,  the  enemy  of  tyrants,  and  boand  to 
Kpameinondas  by  a  friendship  which  had  already  been  proved 
upon  battle-fields.  The  example  of  Thrasyboulos,  who  went  from 
Thebes  to  deliver  Athens,  inspired  him  with  the  design  of  going 
from  Athens  to  deliver  Thebes.  The  Athenians,  remembering 
with  gratitude  the  asylum  that  they  had  found  in  Boiotia  in  the 
time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  had  refused  to  obey  the  demand 
of  Sparta  that  the  Theban  exiles  should  be  expelled  from  the 
city.  Pelopidas  coitspired  at  Athens,  while  Epameinondas,  whom 
his  poverty  and  obscurity  had  preserved  from  exile,  exhorted  the 
Theban  youth  to  contend  in  the  gymnasium  with  the  Spartans 
and  to  learn  to  get  the  better  of  them.  The  conspirators  had 
many  friends  at  Thebes;  even  in  the  house  of  the  polemarchs 
was  a  very  important  confederate,  the  secretary  Phyllidas,  who 
had  sought  for  the  office  which  he  held,  in  the  view  of  serving 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  day  being  fixed,  the  conspirators,  dis- 
guised as  hunters,  and  leading  dogs  in  leashes,  each  man  with  a 
concealed  dagger,  made  their  way  across  Kithairon,  and  entered 
the  city  by  different  gates  at  nightfall.  They  met  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  Theban,  Charon,  where  they  were  joined  by  others  of 
their  partisans,  and  remained  concealed  there  until  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  when  a  banquet  had  been  arranged  by  Phyllidas 
for  the  two  polemarchs  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 
The  secretary  had  promised  the  presence  of  some  women  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  noble  family  to  do  honor  to  this  festivity. 
The  two  polemarchs  were  already  at  table  when  word  reached 
them  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city ;  they  sent  at  once  for  Charon, 
but  his  composure  dispelled  their  suspicions,  and  they  allowed  him 
to  withdraw.  Later,  a  messenger  came  with  a  letter  from  Athens 
to  the  polemarch  Archias,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  plot  were 
made  known.  But  the  polemarch,  now  half-intoxicated,  thrust  it 
under  his  pillow,  —  '*  serious  matters  to-morrow,"  be  said, — and  called 
upon  Phyllidas  to  bring  in  the  beautifol  guests  whose  presence  had 
been  promised.  Upon  this  the  conspirators  were  introduced,  three 
of  them  dressed  to  represent  ladies  of  rank,  and  the  other  four 
following  as  attendants.  As  they  sat  down,  they  lifted  the  veils 
with  which  their  faces  were  oorerad,  and  at  the  same  instant 
drew  their  daggers.    Archias  and  Philippos,  overcome  with  wine^ 
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were  easily  killed ;  Kubeiriciio.s,  the  arclion,  also  preseut  at  the 
banquet,  attempted  U)  defend  himself  with  the  sacred  spear  which 
he  carried,  but  was  quickly  despatched.  Others  of  the  conspirators 
sought  for  Leontiades  and  Ilypates,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
they  also  were  slain.  Phyllidas  then  opened  the  prison ;  and 
arming  the  prisoners   with   weapons   found   hanging  in  the  neigh- 
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boring     porticos,    placed     them     in     rank     near     the     temple    of 
Amphion. 

Epameinondas,  at  the  first  rumor  of  what  had  happened,  armed 
himself  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  Theban  youth,  hastened  to  the 
market-place.  To  increase  this  little  band  the  conspirators  made 
proclamation  by  trumpeters  throughout  the  city  that  the  despots 
were  slain,  that  Thebes  was  free,  and  that  all  should  assemble  in 
arms  in  the  market-place.  Surprise  and  alarm,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  city;   torches  were  lighted  and  the  streets  soon  filled  with 


*  From  Dodwell,  A  ClattictU  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  iL  148.  Uodwell 
trmrelled  in  Greece  m  the  beginninjf  of  the  present  century  (1801-1806),  his  sketches  an^ 
osnally  very  accurate.  The  modirn  city  of  Thebes  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Kadmeia,  which 
IS  deui  J  seen. 
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an  agitated  crowd  inquiring  what  had  happened,  and  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  day  to  reveal  what  was  still  uncertain  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  fifteen  hundred  men  who  garrisoned  the  citadel  might 
easily  have  destroyed  the  conspiruturs,  had  they  at  once  made  an 
attack.  But  the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  unusual  lights  in  the 
houses,  and  tlie  Hound  of  the  trampling  multitudes  below,  alarmed 
them,  and  they  remained  where  they  were,  content  to  guard  tJie 
Kadmeia  until  daylight.  In  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  other 
exiles  arrived,  and  with  them  a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers  and 
two  Athenian  generals.  An  assembly  was  called  together.  Epamei- 
nondas  presented  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  to  the  peo- 
ple; the  priests  crowned  them  with  wreaths  and  thanked  them  for 
what  they  had  done  in  the  ciiuse  of  liberty,  and  the  three  most 
active  leaders  of  the  plot,  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Melon,  were 
saluted  by  acclamation  boiotarchs,  —  a  title  announcing  that  with 
her  liberty  Thebes  would  resume  her  former  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Boiotia.' 

They  at  once  prepared  to  storm  the  Kadmeia.  Some  Spart^in 
troops  at  Plataia  and  Thespiai  set  out  to  reinforce  the  garrison ; 
but  they  were  met  at  a  distance  from  the  city  by  the  Theban 
cavalry  and  put  to  flight.  The  garrison  were  not  provisioned  for 
a  siege,  and  the  allies,  who  formed  its  larger  part,  refusing  to 
defend  themselves,  the  Spartan  commander  obtained  terms  and 
marched  out  of  the  fortress.  Some  Thebans  of  the  philo-Lakonian 
party  accompanied  them ;  some  of  these  were  ."seized  by  the  people 
and  put  to  death,  and  even  their  children  shared  their  fate.  They 
would  probably  have  been  all  murdered,  had  not  the  Athenian 
aoxiliaries  interfered  to  protect  them.  Sparta  condemned  to  death 
two  of  the  harmosts  who  thus  abandoned  the  Kadmeia,  and  the 
third,  who  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  was  heavily  fined : 
not  being  able  to  pay,  he  went  into  exile  (379  B.C.). 

The  deliverance  of  Thebes  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  events 
which  broke,  says  Plutarch,  the  chains  which  Sparta  had  hiid  upon 
Greece.     We  shall  now  inquin>  what  were  the  causes  which  in  so 

»  Phuroh.  PtttpUm,   Tba  tlory  of  XanophMi  UUfm  *  little  faoi  cbtt  oT  Pfartareh.   TIm 
fonMT  tpadka  of  ievm  ooMpinton.  lbs  Utt«r  of  twolvo.    X«wplm  doM  Mt  ovw 
FWopklaa,  and  te  •fidmaiy  hoMilo  both  to  Mm  aiid  to  KpoMlMwiat.    lo  Uir  whoU  ( 
tlio  UttimiM  Mopid—  b  ■wilioiurt  bot  ooco. 
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short  a  time  raiaed  a  city,  hitherto  only  noted  for  its  treason  in 
the  Median  wars^  to  the  degree  of  power  which  Thebes  possessed. 
That  which  characterized  the  Boiotians  was  a  certain  dulness  of 
mind  which  became  proverbial,  —  something  of  coarseness  and  sen* 
suality.  Tliebes  was  the  native  city,  in  mythologic  times,  of 
Aniphiou,  and  later  of  Pindar.  But  this  glory  was  of  the  past.  If 
we  may  believe  iElian,  she  imposed  upon  her  artists  the  obligation 


(I) 
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of  making  their  work  beautiful,  and  fined  the  man  who  should 
disfigure  his  model ;  but  the  arts  were  none  the  more  prosperous 
for  this.  From  early  times  there  had  been  that  custom  of  common 
banquets,  public  feasts,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  But  while 
these  gatherings  became  refined  elsewhere,  and  had  music,  dancing, 
poetry,  philosophy  even,  for  their  ordinary  accompaniments,  by  a 
beautiful  blending  of  the  most  refined  pleasures  of  the  mind  with 
those  of   the   body,   in   Thebes  they   were    only  the  occasion  for 

*  (1)  Ilead  of  Dionyso^  wreathed  with  ivy,  right  profile.  Reverse:  GE[fiaio»i>']  ;  Hera- 
Uet,  a  child,  straggling  with  the  serpents  (Revue  numumatique,  1863,  pi.  xi.  3).    Gold. 

(2)  The  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse :  6EB ;  Dionysiac  kantharos .  above  it,  a  club.  (Tetar- 
temorkm.) 

(8)  Three  half-shields,  arranged  as  a  star ;  in  the  centre,  the  letter  0.  The  reverse  is 
the  same.     (Tritemorion.) 

(4)  The  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse:  GEBH;  Dionysiac  kantMaro$ ,  above  it,  a  club. 
(Hemidrarhma.) 

(5)  A  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse  :  GE ;  Dionysiac  kantharos,  in  a  wreath  of  ivy  and  vine. 
(Didrachma.) 

(6)  A  Boiotian  half-shield.  Reverse:  OE;  Dionysiac  kantharos;  at  the  left,  a  club. 
(Hemiobolion.) 

(7)  A  Boiotian  shield.  Reverse :  [e]EBAIO[N] ;  Herakles,  a  child,  struggling  with  the 
«rpent»  (Rente  nwmismatique,  1863,  pi.  xi.  2).     (Didrachma.) 
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exhauAting  all  the  resouroes  of  ooane  sensuality  and  vulgar  ex- 
travagance. Men  ate  and  drank  excessively,  like  those  polemarchs 
whom  we  have  just  now  seen  surprised  at  their  banquet  by  the 
friends  of  Pelopidas.  A  very  fertile  soil  *  easily  cultivated,  a  dense 
atmosphere,  very  few  handicrafts,  no  commerce,  because  the  soil 
gave  everything  that  was  necessary,  neither  the  stimulus  of  poverty 
as  in  Attika,  nor  of  peril  as  in  LacedaBmon,  —  such  are  the  reasons 
why  Thebes,  remote  moreover  from  that  sea  so  stimulating  to  men's 
minds,  had  remained  in  the  shade.  Life  was  so  comfortable  there 
without  making  any  effort;  why  exert  oneself?  To  these  causes 
must  be  added  the  political  weakness  produced  by  their  divisions; 
the  contempt  into  which  they  fell  after  the  Median  wars;  finally 
the  attraction  exercised  by  Athens  upon  all  men  of  merit,  which 
acted  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cities,  especially  of 
those  nearest  her.  When  Athens  had  fallen,  when  Sparta  had  ren- 
dered herself  odious,  Thebes,  which  had  not  exhausted  her  strength 
in  quarrels,  derived  advantage  from  the  ruin  of  the  one  as  from 
the  insolence  of  the  other.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
emigration  of  Athenians,  driven  out  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 
that  of  many  Italiot  Greeks,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  brought 
into  Boiotia  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  contributed  to  awaken 
the  Theban  mind.  The  disciples  of  Sokrates  also  taught  in 
Thebes.  Influences  of  this  kind  and  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  time  produced  a  certain  activity  in  these  Boiotian  natures, 
whose  solid  depths  would  have  borne  rich  harvests  had  this  good 
ground  been  suitably  cultivated,  —  had  the  ploughshare  been  driven 
deeply  enough  in  it.  In  Boiotia  we  find  docility,  accuracy,  strength, 
earnestness ;  but  we  find  neither  the  exquisite  refinement,  nor  the 
acnmen,  nor  the  sweet  and  gracious  vivacity  of  the  Attic  mind. 

>  Th*  whMU  of  Boiotia  ww,  next  to  the  Afrie»m  Htm  hoTtert  known  al  Rosm;  tkat  b  t» 
mj,  it  coataiaed  the  BMWt  BonrMimwit  (Pliny.  Hut,  NaL,  grttt  T).    Thi»  cantry  Hd^lmdmi, 
oa  thraa  tma,  ipi<yUiioi  (SCrabo,  Iz.  400),  bat  bad  ao  faaportaat  cHj  oa  the  eoart. 
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n.  —  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas;  Treaties  of  374 

AND  371  B.  c. 

One  man,  Epameinondas,  sums  up  in  himself  all  the  good 
qualities  of  this  people.  Ue  was  of  distinguished  family,  of  the 
race  of  Spartoi,  **8ons  of  the  dragon's  teeth."  He  was,  however, 
poor,  and  remained  so  all  his  life.  In  taking  command  of  an 
army  to  invade  the  Peloponnesos,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  twenty- 
five  drachmas  to  complete  his  equipment.  On  another  occasion,  as 
the  time  for  a  festival  approached,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
home  for  several  days,  that  his  only  cloak  might  be  washed. 
Far,  however,  from  suffering  on  account  of  this  poverty,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  on  thus  being  rid  of  many  cares.  His  frugality 
was  that  of  a  Pythagorean ;  *  he  took  no  wine,  and  often  his  food 
was  only  a  little  honey.  His  education  was  superior  to  that  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  The  Greeks,  even  the  most  serious  of  them, 
united  the  training  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind;  to  letters 
were  added  gymnastic  exercises,  to  philosophy  the  arts.  Sokrates 
had  been  a  sculptor,  and  Polybios  attributes  astonishing  political 
eflfects  to  the  general  teaching  of  music.  Epameinondas  omitted  none 
of  the  studies  which  make  the  perfectly  trained  man ;  he  learned  to 
play  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  to  sing,  accompanying  himself  on  some 
instrument,  and  even  to  dance.^  He  devoted  himself  with  enthu- 
siasm to  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  use  of  weapons, 
less  solicitous,  however,  in  acquiring  strength  than  agility,  regarding 
the  one  as  the  virtue  of  the  athlete,  the  other  as  that  of  the  soldier. 
To  this  body,  which  he  had  rendered  supple  and  vigorous  by  exer- 
cise,  nature  had  joined  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  these 
he  developed  by  serious  thought.  His  teacher  in  philosophy  was 
the  I^thagorean,  Lysis  of  Tarentum.     When  scarcely  more  than  a. 

*  When  the  Pnha^rean  nohool  had  been  penecated  in  Soathem  Italy,  one  of  its  most 
eminent  masters,  Philolaos,  had  taken  refuge  in  Thebes,  and  there  himf<elf  established  a  8cho(^ 
whirh  found  di»ciple«  in  the  midst  of  this  selT-indulgent  population.  Another  disciple  of 
Pythagorms,  Lysis,  came  thither  from  Krotona  daring  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had 
Epameinondas  for  a  pupil. 

*  The  Pyrrhic  was  a  military-  dance,  with  sword  and  spear.     See  above,  p.  149. 
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boy  he  might  be  seen  following  this  sad  and  stem  old  man,  ey«n 
preferring  his  society  to  that  of  youths  of  his  own  age.  Pnident, 
skilful  in  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances,  of  lofty  soul  and  in- 
domitable courage,  he  knew  how 
to  command  and  how  to  obey, 
which,  in  Aristotle's*  judgment, 
and  in  that  of  history,  is  the 
distinctive  trait  of  good  citizens, 
—  at  one  time  victorious  over 
Sparta  at  Leuktra,  later  a  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks,  or  an  inferior 
magistrate  of  the  city,  and  endur- 
ing without  complaint  the  injus- 
tice of  his  friends  or  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  respect  for  truth  was  so 
profound  that  even  in  pleasantry 
he  would  not  say  what  was  false. 
He  knew  how  to  keep  a  secret, 
he  spoke  little,  and  listened  atten- 
tively ;  he  was,  however,  a  power- 
ful and  able  orator,  who  more  than 
onoe  served  Thebes  with  his  voice 
as  well  as  with  his  arm. 

Such  was  the  education  of  dis- 
tinguished Greeks,  and  such  were 
the  gentle  and  grave  virtues  of 
the  Theban  hero ;  in  respect  to 
moral  character  Greece  has  had 
none  more  pure  and  lofty.*  When 
Pelopidas  conspired,  he  refused  to  share  in  the  plot,  —  not,  certainly, 
from  cowardice,  but  from  an  aversion  to  intrigue  and  a  preferraoe 


ATHUCTK  KtTBBlifO  MtmBtr  WITB  OIU* 


I  Polk.,  iu.  s,  10. 

•  Bpmmimomiat,  pnmetp$,  wt^JwUeU,  Ortmeim  (Cle.,  fWe^  L  t,  Md  Ar  frafn  hi.  M). 

■  8tatM  of  PtaialikM  mM^  la  th«  O^yplolMfc  H  Ifnkk  (Na  IM  oT  Ikt 
t^BrMM);  fnmUMlfMMMiitfiMr/iMCfe^vQLsLpLr.  TW  Bfttd  rl|k  ImhmI  h«U  •  mmI 
«f*dfa*  tIMwUhoiUwUrh  Um*  BthlM  povvd  latoUtMllMurflonbMiihmlv.  TUala 
tlMb«lf«prodtirtioaoraMM)rmtodoriglad.allMeopM.wkMiBr«MbdUpoM^  toattflb> 
wf,  If  not  to  Viynm  hlwwir.  rt  U>t  to  mm  wrfplor  of  M>  irbool.    TU  hMd  mm  lo  1mv« 

YOL.  III.  —  » 
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for  fighting  openly.  While  the  refugees  were  devising  their 
Bcbem^  Epameinondaa  was  busy  training  the  young  Thebans  to 
act  as  men  when  the  decisive  day  should  come.  These  virtues  did 
not  prevent  him  from  having  a  great  ambition  for  his  country.  He 
it  was,  above  all  other  men,  who  sought  to  break  down  the  suprem- 
acy of  Sparta,  and  who,  after  having  accomplished  this,  strove  to 
humble  Athens.  We  see  him  even  at  Tegea  approve  as  general  of 
a  proceeding  which  as  a  private  individual  he  would  have  con- 
demned. Let  us  say,  however,  that  wherever  it  was  possible  for 
bim  to  do  so  he  lessened  the  evils  of  war.' 

Pelopidas  was  especially  a  man  of  action.  The  gymnasium  and 
the  chase  had  more  attractions  for  him  than  books  and  the  lessons 
of  the  philosophers.  The  son  of  a  rich  and  noble  family,  he  shared 
his  wealth  with  his  poorer  friends,  and  himself  lived  in  great  sim- 
plicity. A  lofty  and  generous  soul,  eager  for  fame,  ambitious  as 
much  for  himself  as  for  his  country,  he  became  a  brilliant  general, 
prompt  in  forming  and  executing  plans ;  but  in  point  of  genius 
he  remained  far  inferior,  it  would  seem,  to  Epameinondas.  The 
greatness  of  Thebes  was  to  last  during  the  lifetime  of  these  two  men. 

Their  first  care  was  to  prepare  their  country  for  the  formidable 
struggle  which  they  foresaw.  Sparta  had  just  decided  to  send  an 
army  against  Thebes,  and  Agesilaos  had  refused  to  take  the  com- 
mand, urging  his  extreme  age.  His  colleague,  Kleombrotos,  took  his 
place,  and  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  Boiotia  (January,  378  b.  c). 
At  Athens  there  was  great  alarm  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Spartans  were  so  near.  The  oligarchical  party  profited  by  the 
public  dismay  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  the  two  generals  who 
had  accompanied  the  Theban  conspii-ators  without  the  order  of 
the  assembly,  and  had  thus  risked  engaging  Athens  in  war  with 
Lacedsemon.  One  was  put  to  death,  the  other  banished.  This 
was  a  concession  to  fear,  and  an  act  of  submission  towards  Sparta, 
who  had  sent  three  deputies  to  Athens  with  sharp  remonstrances 
against  the  secret  assistance  given  to  the  Theban  refugees. 


u  a  model,  or,  to  trpeak  more  exactly,  a  type,  to  Praxiteles  for  his  Hermes  recently  dis- 
covered at  Olympia.    See  Kekul^,  Ueber  den  Kopfdes  PraxUeluchen  Hermes,  Stuttgart,  1881. 

>  A  decree  of  the  Thebans  bad  ordered  all  Boiotian  deserters  who  should  be  token  to  be 
pot  to  death.  HaTing  found,  on  one  oocanon.  quite  a  number  of  these,  be  evaded  the  law  by 
calfiag  iham  natives  of  other  States,  and  sent  them  away  unharmed  (Pausanias,  ix.  16,  2). 


l^i-XLiS 
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An  act  of  perfidy  brought  Athena  to  a  more  self-respecting  atti- 
tude. KleombrotOB  had  left  at  Thespiai  Sphodrias  with  a  body  of 
troops :  the  example  of  Phoibidas  tempted  him ;  he  resolved  to  make 
a  dash  upon  Peiraireus,  hoping  to  compensate  Sparta  for  the  loss  of 
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Tliebes.  In  the  evening  he  set  out  with  a  force  large  enough  to 
promise  success,  but  daylight  surprised  him  near  Eleusis,  and  so  the 
expedition  failed.  He  was  accused  at  Sparta  of  having  disloyally 
schemed  against  an  allied  city ;  Agesilaos,  again  defending  a  bad 
cause,  obtained  his  acquittal,  on  the  ground  of  his  previous  good  oon- 
dact.  Athens,  indignant,  broke  with  Sparta  and  prepared  for  war. 
Every  e£fort  was  made  to  obtain  means  for  completing  P^iraieus 
and  rebuilding  a  navy;  and  a  hundred  galleys  were  put  upon  the 
stocks  (378  B.  0.).' 

*  ProM  tfa*  Btriekt  d«r  Umig,  $aek».  Abaimmtt  *r  Wtt >l0iii.  ISTt.  pL  S.    IMs 

tow«r  wM  part  of  ^  vorln  Wii ml  bjr  ^  Foor  Hndnd.    OoaMraiiif  dM  traBi  md 

towan  wfaiflb  diJMlltJ  FsiraiMt  O*  11m>  Mi  of  KptlonrU.  mw  ilia  BmH.  J*  Corr.  i#J7/M-  VfJ.  xL 
(1887),  pp.  in  tl  $tf.  UtA  tOl  H  $r.i 

*  A  eMMM  VM  takro  at  this  tfanr  wfaicli  fiTco  iiiv  TMUF  at   Uuabtv  rapital   in  Auik*  ■• 

rix  dMMMad  laleata.  A  liUtribatJwi  cf  tU  r hlwni  wm  thf  awda  tola  immAj  ehww,  aalM 
a«d  poor:  dMrt  b  to  m^.  dMhraal  •!■«■•,  «lw  wmm  l«nd  m  a  vorjlaf  Molib  mmrita^  to 
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Sparta  inflictfed  no  puimhnient  un  Sphodrias;  she  would  have 
leoompeiiBed  biin  if  he  had  succeeded,  for  slie  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  revival  of  the  Athenian  power.     Kouon  and  Thrasy- 
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boulos  had  given  back  to  their  city  a  part  of  its  former  tributaries: 
these   had   been   again  taken  away  by  the  peace   of   Antalkidas; 

their  meanm  the  rich  paying  a  Urger  percentage  than  the  poor.  Thi.<«  was  a  oyfltetn  adopted 
in  all  the  democratic  cities  of  Greece,  very  useful  to  the  public  treasury,  and  ha>'in$;  its  origin 
in  a  very  honorable  sentiment,  —  the  solidarity  of  the  citizens  one  with  another.  The  twelve 
hundred  richest  members  of  the  ten  tribes  had  the  duty  of  assessin<;  and  le\7-in(;'the  tax  in 
tbeir  respectire  tribes,  and  fifteen  of  these,  selected  from  each  of  the  twenty  classes,  had  the 
obligation  of  fumishin;;  the  required  sum,  as  an  advance  made  to  the  State,  wpotunf>opd,  in 
case  it  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  Hence  the  assessors  often  overcharged  those  who 
paid  the  tax,  in  order  to  spare  themselves ;  and  abases  arose  which  required  new  reforms.  It 
has  been  already  said,  and  may  again  be  repeated,  that  these  heavy  burdens,  laid  on  the  more 
prosperous  claiica,  had  the  serious  disadvantage  of  constituting  in  the  State  a  di.scontented 
party,  eager  for  peace,  and  always  seeking  to  e8cap<»  from  a  sometimes  crushing  weight  by 
financial  irregularities,  political  intrigues,  and  an  opposition  to  even  the  most  legitimate  war. 
The  tin^opa  was  due  from  the  metoikoi  as  well  as  from  the  citizens;  but  this  tax  was  levied 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

»  From  the  Butt,  de  Corr.  keUAi^  vol.  Hi.  (1879)  pi.  xi.,  and  the  ArchSol.  Zeitung,  vol.  xl. 
(1882)  pp.  SS9  et  $eq.  (A.  Furtwan<rler).  We  give  here,  indicating  the  portions  preserved,  the 
restoi«doas  proposed  by  Fnrtwangler;  he  believes  that  the  group  decorated  the  summit  of 
the  eastern  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  represented  the  abduction  of  Oreithyia 
hr  Boreas. 


UtULi^t.   Ut  SlAKlAi    iU.V^MtJSi    U i;i:.A IMiiSS   ut    nil 


»vll 


but  as  no  power  now  kept  guard  over  the  seas,  pirates  swarmed 
everywhere  again,*  and  the  islanders,  who  needed  the  Athenian 
market  and  the  wheat  which  Athens  was  accustomed  to  bring 
from  Tauris,  became  more  closely  attached  to  the  only  city  which 
could  secure  to  their  commerce  the  products  and  the  security  of 
which  they  had  need. 

Athens  had  just  recovered  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of 
Dek)6,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cyclades  and  of  the  Ionian  race,  kMt 


rKAOVEsrr  or  thk  statutbs  or  the  sECOin>  atheiviax  coxrF.DKKATioM.* 


to  her  after  the  battle  of  Aigospotamoi.  To  change  this  religioas 
tie  into  a  political  one  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  if  circumstances 
were  in  any  degree  favorable.  Impelled  towards  Athens  by  their 
interests,  by  their  pride,  and  by  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernors, Chios,  Byzantion,  Rhodes,  Mytilene,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Euboia,  —  seventy  insular  or  maritime  cities,  —  came  voluntarily 
to  ask  her  to  renew  that  confederation  which  for  more  than  sixty 
years  had  given  them  peace,  security,  and  riches.*    Athens,  more- 

•  laokratM,  Pamegyr^  lift :  ummmtMi^  /tiw  r^r  tAmrrm  — ifjtwim 

•  Froa  the  Coqt.  inter.  Attic.    We  read  m  follow* :  *B»1  Smtmutmm  ifjimtm-  KmWtfim 

lyN»r4rx^yMr/x<»f««^^i^e(vrVw^  •  •  •  "  la  the  MPcfaoMUp  ef  NMrinikae  (t7S-7) 
KaUifaioe,  MO  of  Kephbophoo,  el  the  deewe  Priaoia,  b^H  <>«wl«y,  tU  ltft>  Hlpiwlh^ 
holdiax  the  pvTtMMtom  which  wm  the  mnaA,  th«  eooaea  aad  the  people  hove  deeUedt 
Cboriaoe,  of  the  deoMM  of  AUioMNMM,  wee  epietolee.  ArlMotlo  propoMd :  Mojr  It  pteil  the 
AtbeaiMMaiMlthelr  olUeel  Thot  heaeeforth  the  Leced— nnlem  leove  the  Qfeeki  to  eojoy  to 
peoeoBbertjMMlaalewMqr.aadlopoenMiheirtrrritarjfaiannewltr.  .  .  .*  On  the  aor. 
gfai  era  eoffovdl  the  aoMS  of  the  eUie*:  K»pwpefi»»  4  a^iee,  'A^fti^irei,  Mrw.  XeXaJ^t 
[JoA  eipfeftj. 

•  For  the  loMripUoo  dlMOvered  lo  AtiU»  which  eoeMee  m  to  lood  thb  ■niiMt  of 
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•▼er,  had  the  wbdom  to  revert  to  the  plan  of  ArbteideH.  All 
the  members  of  the  league,  remaiuing  independent  as  to  their 
interior  constitution,  sent  representatives  to  a  federal  congress 
which  met  at  Athens,  and  in  which  the  least  State  had  a  vote, 
and  the  greatest,  even  Athens,  no  more  than  that.  This  assembly 
voted  the  general  contribution,  and  determined  the  contingent  of 
each  city.  The  kkrouchoi  had  left  unpleasant  recollections;  these 
Athens  effaced  by  an  act  of  moderation,  relinquishing  all  claim 
to  lands  on  the  mainland  or  the  islands  which  had  formerly  been 
held  by  the  Athenian  colonists,  and  of  which  they  had  been  dis- 
possessed at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  law  prohib- 
ited even  any  Athenian  from  acquiring  domains  and  taking 
mortgages  outside  of  Attikji.^  The  admission  of  Thebes  changed 
the  character  of  the  confederation,  which,  hitherto  exclusively 
maritime,  was  now  obliged  to  support  land-forces  in  large  number. 
In  the  first  ardor  of  'the  new  zeal  it  was  voted  to  arm  twenty 
thousand  hoplites,  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
galleys. 

In  the  presence  of  this  league  Sparta  felt  a  necessity  of  treat- 
ing her  allies  more  considerately,  and  making  a  more  equitable 
arrangement  as  to  the  contributions  she  imposed  on  them.  The 
new  confederation  was  divided  into  ten  sections:  1,  The  Spartans; 
2  and  3,  the  Arkadians ;  4,  the  Eleians ;  5,  the  Achaians ;  6,  the 
Corinthians  and  Megarians  ;  7,  the  Sikyonians,  Phillasians,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Akte ;  8,  tlie  Akarnanians,  Phokians,  and 
Lokrians;  10,  the  Olynthians  and  the  Thracian  allies  of  Sparta. 
The  share  of  each  section  was  determined;  and  to  avoid  arbitrary 
action  in  the  levying  of  contingents  it  was  decided  that  one 
heavy-armed  soldier  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  two  light- 
armed,  and  four  hoplites  to  one  horseman.  For  each  hoplite  miss- 
ing to  the  quota,  the  State  must  pay  three  Aiginetan  obols  [about 
thirteen  cents],  and  four  times  as  much  for  a  cavalryman.  A  city 
furnishing  neither  men  nor  money  should  pay  a  fine  of  four  drach- 
mas, multiplied  by  the  number  of  soldiers  she  should  have  fur- 
nished, and  the  number  of  days  the  campaign  lasted;  Sparta  was 

wisdom,  see  Corp,  nuer.  Attic.,  iL  1 7,  26-^0,  34-41,  and  Bijckh's  appendix  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  hi«  StaaUkauMhaltung  der  Atkener,  p.  20. 
*  Diodoros,  xr.  28  and  sa 
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to  see  to  the  payment  of  these  fines.*  Thus  she  renewed  lor  her 
own  profit  the  system  of  the  former  Athenian  oonfederstion  and 
made  it  stronger;  and  yet  it  had  been  to  destroy  this  very  sys- 
tem that  she  had  undertaken  the  Peloponnesian  war! 

In  the  summer  of  378  B.C.  Agesilaos  made  a  second  inroad 
into  Boiotia,  and  after  some  ravages  advanced  against  the  confed- 
erated army,  offering  battle.  The  martial  attitude 
of  the  Athenians  of  Chabrias,  who  awaited  the 
shock  firmly,  their  shields  resting  against  the  knee, 
and  the  spear  held  with  both  hands,  intimidated  "lvkb  coik.« 
him,  although  he  had  a  superior  force,  and  made  him  fall  back. 
The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  their  general, 
representing  him  in  this  attitude  of  combat :  this 
was  the  first  of  those  flatteries  of  which  they 
became  so  lavish.  In  the  heroic  days  the  sole 
honor  paid  to  the  most  ulustnous  chief  was  to 
give  iiiiii  a  separate  tomb.  It  is  true  that  in  those  days  it  was 
less  the  general  than  the  people  to  whom  victory  was  due. 

^Before  returning  home  Agesilaos  had  placed  a  garrison  in 
Thespiai  with  Phoibidas  in  command,  —  the  man  most  interested 
in  keeping  watch  and  ward  against  the 
Thebans.  They,  proud  of  having  seen  the 
king   retreat    before    them,  hastened,  as 

soon   as  he  had   gone,   to   Thespiai,   de-  

feated   the    Peloponnesians  who  guarded 

the  city,  and  killed  Phoibidas ;  they  did  not,  however,  make  thorn- 
selves  really  masters  of  Thespiai,  where  the  hatred  of  opposing 
factions  soon  broke  forth  with  violence.  The  rich  banished  tlw 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party;  and  to  make  ihamaelvea  hence- 
forth secure,  they  determined  on  a  general  iiiiUHriiT  of  their 
adversaries.  Agesilaos,  returning  into  Boiotia  (877  B.C.),  put  a 
stop  to  these  quarrels,  and  endeavored  to  incite  the  philo^Lakooiao 

•  X— opiw,  HdU«n^  T.  t,  f  1 ;  Diodoroii,  xt.  Sl. 

•  Coia  of  ThMpiai.     IV  BoiollMi  AMd.    ■■■■■»;  maSPl[ml»\ ;  »—  bhibmIi 

•  Cola  o(  ThMplaL    Tlw  Bolotlaa  ihMd.    ni.*.r«.:  en[»M<r]  :  hmd  at  Anlirmtii*. 
fi|pM  praSw ;  in  froot,  a  nworat. 

«  Goto  of  a  kia^  ti  Sabads  (CrprM).     Ram  oourhaad  ••  iW  Wt    TW  i  /pr^  ^mw^wd 
b  a*  foUowa.  ■»-^t.X-m»)f^     Uowavar.  J.  P.  tts  Mbati  H  b  Mf  a  aola  af  «»iMiii. 

Ui«  of  Halaaita  bom  MO  la  SSt  a.!!.,  ba  af  a  i Jaat  af  lib  «ha  MlgMi  abaaft  4Se. 

lUvMwi :  in  ••  lartM^  aqaan.  aa  anaaU  ctbm  vkll  faor  iaiab 
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party  to  a  great  effort  against  Thebe.s.  li  was  in  vain,  however, 
that  he  carried  on  this  war  with  his  usual  ability  ;  he  obtained 
no  other  advantage  than  that  of  destroying  the  farms,  cutting 
down  fruit-trees,  and  burning  the  harvests,  —  a  barbaric  war,  which 
exasperated  the  people,  and  had  not  the  excuse  of  a  noble  purpose. 
The  Thebans  had  not,  as  had  the  Athenians  of  Perikles,  the  sea 
to  compensate  them  for  their  losses  by  land,  and  they  began  to 
suffer   from    want ;   at   the    same   time,  however,  they   grew   more 


BAS-RELICr   COMMBMORATIVE   OP   THK    ALLIANCR   OF   ATHENS    AND    KORKYRA.* 


warlike.  They  did  not  remain  behind  their  walls,  where  the 
enemy  might  easily  blockade  and  starve  them ;  they  kept  in  the 
field,  following  the  Peloponnesians  at  a  little  distance  and  on 
higher  ground,  after  the  manner  of  Fabius  in  his  campaigns 
against  Hannibal ;  and  they  became  accustomed,  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes, to  meet  the  Spartans  face  to  face.  Agesilaos  himself 
being  wounded  in  one  of  these  encounters,  a  Spartan  said  to  him: 
"You  see  the  fruit  of  the  lessons  you  have  given  them."  Lykour- 
gos  had  wisely  advised  not  to  make  war  too  long  against  the 
same  enemies. 

*  From  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  kell/n.,  vol  ii.  (1878),  pL  xii.  The  inscription  of  which  this 
htt»-r«lief  is  the  heading  b  in  the  Corp.  inter.  Attic,  IL  49  b.  The  Athenian  People  (6  Kifiot  6 
'aAtmuW)  is  leatod  at  the  left  upon  a  rock ;  before  him  stands  Kork>Ta,  as  a  veiled  woman, 
and  Atlwne,  who  is  the  witness  of  the  oaths  which  have  just  been  interchanged. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  S7i\  b.  o.  it  fell  to  Kleumbrutos  to  lead 
the  LaoedsBmonians  into  Boiotia.  He  had  not,  like  Ageailaoe,  the 
prudence  to  secure  in  advance  the  puses  of  the  Kithairon,  and  in 
attempting  to  force  them  was  defeated. 
The  Athenians  contributed  much  to 
render  this  war  dithcult  for  Sparta ;  it 
was  they  whom  the  Peloponnesians 
always  found  defending  the  defiles. 
Sparta  resolved  once  more  to  make  a 

B&OXZB  COIN.* 

direct  attack  upon  her  perpetual  rival ; 

she  sent  sixty  galleys  to  cruise  among  the  Cyclades  in  order  to  inter* 
cept  convoys  of  wheat  on  their  way  to  Peiraieus.  Athens  there- 
upon armed  eighty,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  who  had  lately 
distinguished  himself  at  Cyprus  in  the  service  of 
Evagoras,  and  in  Egypt  under  Akoris,  a  native  king 
who  had  revolted  against  the  Persians.  In  a  bat- 
tle near  Naxos  the  Spartans  lost  forty-nine  vessels. 
Their  defeat  would  have  been  much  more  disas* 
trous  had  not  Chabrias,  remembering  the  battle  of 
Arginousai,  stopped  to  gather  up  the  dead  and  res- 
cue the  crews  of  eighteen  of  his  galleys  which  had  been  wrecked 
(September,  376  b.  c).  He  brought  back  to  Athens  three  thousand 
prisoners,  and  the  spoils  were  a  hundred  and  ten  talents. 

Since  the  Peloponnesian  war  this  was  the  first  naval  vi(t<)iy 
gained  by  the  Athenians.  It  raised  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
allies,  and  —  which  was  still  more  advantageous  —  in  their  own 
esteem.  A  number  of  cities  immediately  sought  their  alliance.  The 
following  year,  while  the  Lacediemonians  were  preparing  to  renew 
their  periodic  invasion  of  Boiotia,  Athens  put  in  execution  again  the 
bold  plan  first  conceived  and  executed  by  Perikles.  Timotheos,  son 
of   Konon,  sailed  round   the   Peloponnesos,  brought  back  into  the 

'  Cola  ol  Htetmpolb  (FhiTfU),  havfaig  om  Um  iwrarw  m  hriuthw  of  iIm  groap  of 
K>phi»odoto<,  lEPAnOABTON.  H«m1  of  DImijmm,  with  m  iry  ■iwlh.  righl  ptuHi  Be* 
vwM :  irnOCU ;  Eoporfft  tUadlag  to  the  left,  Um  rifht  hMd  oa  a  twUm;  tk»  hoUe  with 
the  Idt  hMd  a  oonMnopte,  and  oa  the  MUM  Mw  the  chad  PloaliN.  who  lift*  hi*  rifk  haad  to 
graep  the  fraH  la  tha  caraaeopia  (lahoaf-BfanMr,  Mmmaitn  fwgfw,  p^  401). 

>  AOHNAUIN.  Ebaae  HaadHag,  holdlaf  a  MopHa,  aad  aairjrlaf  oa  her  left  ana  the 
cMMPhiatoi.  (Barewe  of  aa  Athiha  ccia;  thb  ■oaetaiy  type  i  nil  wd—w  ihaml  aaactly  the 
work  of  the  Melpior  Kephleodoloo;  no  ahoea  tha  aole  oa  p.  St4,  aad  the  oagraHa^  p.  aiS.) 
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Athenian  alliance  Korkyra,  Kephallenia,  the  Akamaniana,  and 
AlketAfl,  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  defeated  the  Spartan  admiral 
ill  sight  of  Leukadia.  These  successes  gratified  the  pride  of  Atliens, 
but  the  expenses  of  the  fleet  exhausted  her  resources.  Timotheos 
had  received  from  the  public  treasury  thirteen  talents,  which  had 
been  quickly  expended ;  an  advance  of  seven  minai,  made  by 
each  one  of  his  sixty  trierarchs,  could  not  long  maintain  him. 
Athens,  urged  by  him  to  send  further  subsidies,  addreflsed  herself  to 
the  allies,  whose  interests  had  been  greatly  served  by  the  naval 
operations.  Whether  from  actual  inability,  or  —  which  is  more 
probable  —  from  ill-will,  Thebes  would  give  nothing.  This  decided 
the  Athenians,  who  were  now  again  —  notwithstanding  some  piracies 
of  the  Aiginetans  —  masters  of  the  iEgsBan  Sea,  and,  consequently, 
of  commerce,  to  negotiate  with  Sparta.  This  power,  much  disturbed 
by  seeing  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesos  exposed  to  marauders  by 
sea,  desired  peace ;  the  two  cities  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  one  should  possess  the  hegemony  of  the  Peloponnesos, 

and  the  other  the  direction  of  the 
maritime  confederation  (374  B.C.). 
The  Athenians  still  loved  to  invite 
religion  and  the  arts  to  solemnize  the 
important  acts  of  their  political  life. 

nitiKAriiM   r»v  OHCHOMENOS.t  ...  ,  . 

ihey  now  instituted  an  annual  sacn- 
fice  and  a  lesiival  to  recall  the  close  of  the  days  of  warfare,  and  a 
sculptor  celebrated  at  that  time,  Kephisodotos,  who  for  the  grand 
style  of  Plieidias  and  the  serene  beauty  of  his  gods  had  begun 
to  substitute  a  more  human  and  living  grace,  made  for  one  of 
their  temples  a  goddess  of  Peace,  carrying  in  her  arms  Ploutos,  the 
god  of  wealth,  with  the  cornucopia. 

This  agreement  seemed  to  promise  a  long  period  of  tranquillity ; 
but  its  duration  was  extremely  brief. — such  was  the  sad  condition  of 
this  quarrelsome  race,  wearing  out  its  strength  in  endless  conflicts, 
and  finally  destined  to  fall  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  a  foreigner! 
Before  leaving  the  Ionian  Sea,  Timotheos  instigated  a  revolution  at 
Zakjrnthos ;  Sparta  strove  to  cause  one  at  Korkyra,  which  called  on 
Athens  for  assistance ;  and  Thebes  attacked  the  Boiotian  cities,  which 

>  Ik>iotian  shield.  Rererse  :  EPX[ofu;MM'];  a  bridled  hone,  galloping  to  the  right ;  in  the 
field,  EY^OPO,  a  magistrmte's  name ;  above,  a  wheat-ear.     (Coin  struck  about  SSO  B.  c.) 
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had  been,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  poinU  of  support  for  foreign 
influence,  Thespiai,  Plataia,  and  Orchomenos.  Pelopidas,  who  year 
after  year  had  been  elected  boiotarch,  marched  with  the  sacred  bat- 
talion against  Orchomenos,  which  the  Spartan  garrison  had  just  left 
to  go  into  Lokria ;  but  another  corps  had  taken  its  place,  and  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  On  his  return  Pelopidas  unexpectedly 
met  the  Lacedasmonians  near  Tegyra :  ^^  We  have  fallen  among  ene- 
mies," a  Tlieban  said  to  him.  **  Why  not  say  the  enemy  have  fallen 
among  us?*'  he  rejoined.  He  had  but  three  hundred  foot,  and  a 
very  small  troop  of  cavalry ;  but  the  Spartans,  though  much  more 
numerous,  were  completely  defeated.  The  sacred  battalion  on  that 
day  won  its  fitting  renown.  This  was  a  picked  band  of  men,  united 
among  themselves  by  ties  of  friendship.  It  had  existed  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  had  been  usual  to  disperse  these  soldiers  through  the 
front  ranks  of  the  army;  Pelopidas  caused  them  to  go  into  battle 
as  a  corps  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  that  their  valor  and 
discipline,  being  massed,  might  be  irresistible. 

"This  battle,"  says  Plutarch,  "  taujfht  the  Greeks  for  the  tir.M  tini»'  uiui 
not  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  brave  men  are  born,  but  that  wherever 
the  youth  are  able  to  blush  for  tliat  which  dishonors,  and  rush  eagerly  to 
what  is  glorious,  wherever  blame  is  dreaded  more  than  danger,  —  there  are 
men  who  are  to  be  feared." 

Korkyra,  closely  besieged  by  the  Spartans,  sent  despairing 
appeals  to  Athens.  There  was  lack  of  money  for  a  maritime 
armament;  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it,  Timotheos  was  instructed 
to  visit,  with  a  few  galleys,  the  allied  cities.  The  mildness  of 
his  character  prevented  him  from  taking  by  force  that  which  was 
not  offered  him  freely,  so  that  he  lost  much  time  on  this  mission 
(373  B.C.).  Meanwhile  Korkyra  was  ready  to  surrender,  and 
Athens,  employing  her  last  resources,  even  using  the  sacred  galleys, 
gathered  a  fleet;  but  she  punished  her  general,  whose  delays  luul 
been  unendurable  to  her,  by  the  loss  of  his  command,  and  brouglit 
him  to  trial.  Two  powerful  intercessors,  Alketas,  king  of  Epeiro^ 
and  lason,  the  tyrant  of  Pherai,  saved  him ;  both  came  to  Athens 
and  lodged  in  the  modest  dwelling  of  Timotheos.  who  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  and  plate  to  entertain  them  suitably.  This  man 
was  of  the  pure  and  noble  type  of  Aristeidas,  of  whom  Athens 
had  a  few  representatives.     His  enemies  denied  his  merit,  speaking 
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only  of  his  good  fortune ;  they  represented  him  as  sleeping  under 
a  tent  while  Fortune  went  about  gathering  up  cities  for  him  in  a 
net.  **  What  would  there  be  for  me  to  do  if  I  were  awake,  then  ?  *' 
he  said.  He  proved  that  he  had  pledged  his  own  possessions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  was  acquitted;  but  he  at  once 
left  the  country,  and  for  several  years  lived  in  Persia,  in  a  voluntary 
exile  (373  b.  c).  Again  the  democracy  of  Athens  deprived  them- 
selves of  a  good  servant.  Iphikrates  and  Kallistratos,  hb  rivals, 
took  his  place.  We  know  little  concerning  the  second,  who,  how- 
ever, was  esteemed  the  best  orator  of   his  time;   but  the  military 
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skill  of  Iphikrates  is  matter  of  history :  this  he  devoted  to  the 
navy.  He  had  only  raw  sailors,  and  he  trained  them  on  the  voyage. 
On  approaching  Korkyra,  he  perceived  ten  vessels,  sent  by  Dionysios 
of  Syracuse  to  the  Spartans,  and  of  these  he  captured  nine ;  mean- 
time the  Korkyraians  had  saved  themselves  by  a  victory  (372  B.  c). 

Since  the  war  had  become  maritime,  the  Athenians  bore  all 
its  weight,  while  Thebes  received  all  the  advantage  from  it.  This 
city  had  seized  Plataia,  to  whose  inhabitants  Athens  a  second 
time  gave  shelter,  and  had  razed  it  to  the  ground  ;  Phokis  was 
menaced.  The  Athenians,  displeased  by  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  Plataians  had  been  treated,  and  also,  jealous  of  seeing  a 
new  city  claiming  the  rank  of  a  first-class  power,  made  overtures 
of  peace  to  Sparta.  Kallistratos,  their  favorite  orator,  desired 
the  close  of  a  war  which  made  military  men  the  most  important 

'  Athenian  (^ey,  on  which  stands  a  warrior  (Themistolcles)  holding  a  trophy  and  a 
wreath;  on  the  vessel's  prow  the  serpent  Erichthonios;  in  the  field,  an  owl  and  the  legend 
A6H.  (Reverse  <rf  a  coin  of  the  Roman  period  commemorating  Themistokles.  See  also  those 
represented  in  Vd.  11.  p.  77.) 

'  (1)  Ram's  head  to  the  right.     Reverse  :  K  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.    (Silver.) 

(2)  Helmetcd  head  of  Pallas,  right  profile.  Reverse :  KO[pKvfMu»p],  and  a  bunch  of 
grapes  in  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  and  ivy.  (Silver. ) 

•  KOPKYPAIQN.  Sailing-gallev  wiUi  steersman  and  five  rowers.  On  the  prow  a  V^ictory 
holding  a  wreath.    (Reverse  of  a  coin  of  Korkyra  with  the  efligy  of  Julia  Domna.) 
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in  the  State ;  Iphikratee  and  Chabrias  wished  it,  in  view  of  the 
brilliant  advantages  the  king  of  Persia  offered  them  if  they 
should  enter  his  service.  According  to  Diodoroe,  Artaxerxes  himr 
self  made  an  endeavor  to 
establish  peace  among  the 
Greeks,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  take  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers into  his  own  pay  and 
employ  them  in  the  subju- 
gation of  his  rebellious  prov- 
inces. It  was  said  also  that 
Antalkidas  was  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  and  that  Athens 
had  reason  to  make  haste 
with  her  negotiations,  lest  a 
new  alliance  should  be  formed 
between  Sparta  and  the  Ori- 
ental Empire.  Kallias  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spar- 
ta, and  with  him  six  col- 
leagues ;  Kalli.stratos  accom- 
panied the  embassy,  to  lend 
to  the  negotiations  the  aid 
of  hb  eloquence. 

The  speeches  made  at  this 
time,  of  which  we  have  the 
substance  in  Xenophon,  have  many  interesting  passages.  The 
oration  of  Kallias  is  ridiculous ;  it  shows  the  abuse  that  the 
Greek  orators  were  apt  to  make  of  mythological  allusioiM. 
According  to  him  the  reason  that  Sparta  and  Athens  ought  to 
form  a  close  alliance  is  that  the  Athenian  Triptolemoe  **  offered 
to  the  Peloponnesos  the  first  gifts  of  Demeter.  and  that  it  is  moei 
wrongful  for  Sparta  to  destroy  the  harvests  of  a  country  to  whiek 
she  owes  her  own.*'  Autokles  lingers  less  upon  legend,  and  goat 
direct  to  history. 

"^  Laoed«iDODlaiis,**  he  says,  *"  jroa  eontlBotny  dsdare  tlMft  Slilsa  slioald 
be  free,  and  yet  yon  oblige  year  allies  to  foUoir  you  wlwrsier  yoa  SMgr 

voLllLptSi.    Kon.ii«idli«Wrta4lMraoiter.«kMHWtiM Avium* of' 
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dioote  to  lead  Uiem.  Without  coDsulting  them  you  declare  war,  you 
order  levies,  so  that  often  peoples  who  are  called  free  are  obliged  to 
march  afn^inst  their  best  friends.  And  is  it  not  the  last  outrage  against 
the  ind(>|K>ndence  of  cities  to  place,  in  one  ten,  in  another  thirty  men, 
not  so  much  to  rule  them  with  justice,  as  to  restrain  them  by  violence  ? 
When  tlie  king  of  Persia  declared  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  be 
free,  you  say  that  the  Thebans  would  act  in  contravention  of  the  treaty 
if  they  did  not  leave  the  Hoiotian  cities  to  govern  themselves ;  and  you 
have  seised  the  Kadmeia  and  deprived  Thebes  of  its  liberty." 

These  words,  harsh  to  Spartan  ears,  were  not  adapted  to  facili- 
tate negotiations.  The  third  Athenian  envoy,  Kallistratos,  more 
adroit,  reminded  bis  auditors  that  although  both 
Athens  and  Sparta  had  committed  many  errors, 
wisdom  is  derived  from  experience,  and  experi- 
ence comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  by 
which  we  have  suffered  ;  and  he  added  :  "  Accord- 
ing to  certain  enemies  of  peace,  that  which  brings 
,  us  to  Lacedsemon  is  the  fear  lest  Antalkidas, 
your  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  Great  King,  should 
return  laden  with  gold ;  but  this  monarch  desires  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  States,  and  as  we  wish  the  same,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  him."  It  is  plain  to  see  how  contemptible  was  the  figure 
made  at  this  time,  in  the  eyes  of  men  inheriting  the  glory  of 
Salamis,  by  this  figure-head  of  a  king  and  this  empire  which  had 
nothing  great  but  its  list  of  rebellious  provinces.  Kallistratos  was 
more  in  the  right  when  he  said :  "  All  the  cities  are  divided 
between  us  and  you ;  in  every  city  there  is  a  party  favorable  to 
Sparta  and  one  favorable  to  Athens;  if  we  become  friends,  what 
adversary  could  we  have  cause  to  dread?  Strong  in  your  friend- 
ship, we  should  be  secure  by  land ;  strong  in  ours,  you  would 
have  no  enemies  by  sea.**  For  the  second  time  Athens  and 
Sparta  seemed  to  consent  to  divide  between  them  the  empire  of 
Hellas.  Peace  was  concluded,  the  main  conditions  being  that  the 
Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  should  be  everywhCTe  withdrawn, 

>  Rerene  of  an  Athenian  tetradrachm,  with  the  magistrates'  names,  EYPYKAEI[8i;f],  API- 
APA[ifit],  HPAKAB  ...(?)  It  is  said  by  ancient  authors  that  Sokrates  was  a  sculptor  ;  and 
many  archsologists,  following  Raonl  Rochette,  have  recognized  on  thiff  tetradrachm  a  copy  of 
the  three  Graces  that  S<^rates  is  said  to  have  canred  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
Soidas,  —  a  groap  seen  by  Pansanias  in  the  Propylaia  of  the  temple  of  Athene.  Sokrates 
represented  them  clothed,  according  to  the  archaic  custom,  and  as  we  see  them  on  the  onn. 
See  Beul^  Monnaies  (TAtkenes,  p.  298,  and  Vol    II   of  this  work,  p.  95. 
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that  the  military  forces  on  both  sides  should  be  disbanded,  that 
eveiy  city  should  enjoy  full  autonomy,  and  that  if  any  city  should 
fail  to  observe  these  conditions,  all  were  at  liberty  to  take  armj* 
to  defend  the  injured  i>arty ;  while,  however,  no  one  sliould  be 
obliged  to  take  arms  who  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  Sparta,  for  herself 
and  her  allies,  swore  to  observe  the  treaty ;  Athens  and  her  allies 
took  the  oath  severally,  each  city  for  itself.  When  it  was  the  turn 
of  Thebes,  Epameinondas,  the  Theban  envoy,  insisted  that  the  city 
should  act  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Boiotian  cities.     The 

Spartans  strenuously  opposed  this,  and  Epa-  

meinondas  was  asked  whether  each  Boiotian 

city  was  not  as  truly  autonomous  as  Thebes. 

To  this  he  rejoined  that  there  was  as  much 

justice  in  the  claim  of  Thebes  to  a  superi- 

only  m    Boiotia   as   m   that   of   Sparta   to 

like  rights  in  Lakonia.     Upon   this  Agesilaos  caused  the  name  of 

the  Thebans  to  be  struck  off  the  list  (June,  371  u.  c).     Thus  was 

made  a  declaration  of  war,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  general 

peace  seemed  to  have  been  determined  upon. 


III.  —  Leuktra  (371  B.C.);  Mantineia,  Megalopolis,  and  Me&- 
BENE;  Epameinondas  in  Lakonl^  (370-369  b.  c). 

Before  the  opening  of  the  congress  at  Sparta,  Kleombrotos 
had  advanced  into  Phokis  with  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting that  province  from  the  Thebans  who 
menaced  it.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed  at 
once  into  Boiotia;  and  twenty  days  had 
scarcely  elapsed  after  tHe  signing  of  the 
treaty  when  he  stood  in  the  plain  of  Leuktra, 
m>ioTiA»  ooa.«  face  to  face  with  the  Theban  army,  having, 

as  Diodoros  perhaps  too  liberally  gives  him,  a  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand hoplitcs  and  a  thousand  horse.     In  this  pUin  stood  the  tomb 


>  LMirdM  bMMl  of  PonUom  right  pfotte.    lUvvrM:  BOIOTON;  a  Ybloijr 
tiM  WiboUiiv  In  hnr  right  IhumI  ft  wTMih.  mmI  la  Imt  Ml  •  tridMt ;  fai  iIm  Md,  *•  ■«»- 
gram  of  a  oMgltmto't  name.    (Branae.) 

«  niMwIhM  head  clHTakhi.  right  proak,Uwyoa't  lids  Bpiihbhaad.    Ravarw:  BOIO- 
TON;  aVictctytfppiagtotharight»carrytogatrophy;  faitha iOJ a wiMlh     (BraaM.) 

▼ou  m.  —  M 
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ol  the  two  dai^hters  of  SkediUiiu8,  whu  had  perished  by  their 
own  handB  in  their  grief  and  shame  at  the  injury  a  Spartan  had 
done  them.  This  monument  of  the  crime  of  their  enemies  was 
regarded  by  the  Thebans  as  an  omen  of  victory ;  they  decorated 


THE   FIGHTING    HERAELE8.* 


with  garlands  "  the  virgins'  tomb,"  and  the  army  doubted  not 
that  the  Erinyes  would  avenge  them.  From  Thebes  the  priests 
sent  word  that  the  doors  of  the  temple  had  opened  without 
human  agency,  and  that  the  armor  of  Herakles  had  disappeared 


'  Broiize  «Utoette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France.  It«  origin  i«  unknown.  Herakles  moves 
rapidly  forward,  and  is  preparing  to  strike  his  enemy  with  the  clab  which  he  holds  in  his  lifted 
rijjht  hand;  the  left  arm  is  extended,  and  the  hand  holdn  the  bow  (partly  broken),  which  the 
f!***  ••■>•  to  be  using  to  parry  an  attack.  O.  Kayet  {Monumentt  de  Part  antiqxte)  r^ards  this 
hrooie  ••  a  copy  of  the  Heraklos  of  Onatas,  connecrated  by  the  Thasians  at  Olympos  between 
610  and  465  b.  c.  The  statue  wa.«i  of  bronze  and  had  the  same  attributes  with  the  figurine  here 
represented.     The  copy  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 
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from  his  sanctuary',  and  that  these  prodigies  revealed  surelj  that 
the  gods  had  gone  forth  to  fight  the  invaders,  as  Tbeseus  bad 
been  seen  to  do  on  the  day  of  Mftratbon,  and  the  Aiakids  at 
Salamb. 

The  Thebans  had  but  six  thousand  foot ;  but  their  cavalry  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  Spartans,  and  Pelopidas  was  in  command 
of  the  sacred  battalion.  It  was  not  unanimously  agreed,  in  the 
council  of  the  Theban  leaders,  to  fight.  £pameinondas,  one  of  the 
seven  boiotarchs,  thought  it  best  that  the  battle  should  take  place ; 
hb  colleagues  hesitated ;  but  he  finally  secured  a  majority.  The 
Spartans  had  made  no  change  in  their  habitual  tactics;  their  order 
of  battle  was  always  the  solid  phalanx,  twelve 
deep,  and  presenting  an  impenetrable  front  of 
spears  and  shields.  But  by  a  violent  attack  upon 
one  point  in  this  wall  it  was  possible  to  break 

*  '^  AILTKB    COIN.* 

through  it,  and  Epameinondas  drew  up  his  army 
with  that  idea  in  view.  He  arrayed  his  troops  obliquely,  engaging 
his  left  wing,  a  column  fifty  men  deep,  having  the  sacred  band  in 
front  of  it,  and  holding  back  his  right  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
Thus  giving  the  brunt  of  the  action  to  his  chosen  troops,  massed 
in  superior  numbers  at  the  point  of  attack,  he  easily  broke  the 
Spartan  line,  which,  moreover,  was  elsewhere  endangered  by  the 
Theban  cavalry.  Kleombrotos  vainly  sought  to  surround  this  ter- 
rible wedge  which  was  driven  into  his  line  of  battle ;  Pelopidas 
charged  impetuously  with  his  band,  and  the  king  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  He  was  with  great  difliculty  carried  off  the  6eld  and  shel- 
tered in  the  Spartan  camp,  whither  also  the  army  now  retreated. 
Fourteen  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  of  whom  four  hundred  were 
Spartans  of  the  highest  class,  remained  dead  upon  the  field,  and  a 
request  for  a  burial  truce  was  made  by  the  vanquished,  who  thus, 
after  the  custom  of  the  times,  acknowledged  tlieir  defeat.  The 
Thebans  granted  it,  and  at  once  erected  a  trophy  on  the  battle-field. 
When  E))amcinondas  was  congratulated  on  the  event  of  the  day  his 
reply  was:  **  I  rejoice  chiefly  bora  use  my  father  is  yet  living;  this 
victory  will  give  him  delight**  (July  6,  371  B.C.).* 

»  Tlw  BoiolM  •UtM.    Hmwwrm-.em;  rmiikMhm4id  Um9kim,ri^rnmt»» 
th«  Om'i  akiB.    (HwaklM. «  •  TlwbM  cola.) 

*  Iol877wwfaMHl.BMrTlMbM,MiMrlpliM4Mli«fr«iilUi4iV<''WlMillN 
taa's  »ywrwlgiwd.X— akf1omrifi<tWowitrofllwlmn<iwlD»— ■Attwply, 
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When  news  of  this  dUaster  reached  Sparta,  the  festival  of  the 
Gymnopaidia  was  going  on.  The  ephors  were  fully  aware  that  it 
meant  the  loss  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  Greece;  they  would 
not,  however,  order  the  chorus  to  withdraw  from  the  stage,  nor 
suffer  the  decorations  to  be  taken  down  in  the  city.  The  names 
of  those  who  had  fallen  were  made  known  to  their  relatives,  but 
an  order  was  issued  that  the  women  should  abstain  from  the  cus- 
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tomary  lamentations  over  the  dead ;  and  on  the  following  day 
those  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  were  seen  in  the  public 
streets  with  cheerful  'faces;  while  of  those  whose  kinsmen  were 
reported  as  surviving,  scarcely  one  showed  himself,  and  the  few 
who  were  abroad  had  an  air  of  shame  and  grief.'  How  false  this 
ostentation  of  heroism !  Could  this  joy  and  this  grief  possibly  be 
sincere?  Was  it  not  rather  a  part  which  Sparta  forced  herself  to 
play?*  Under  this  mask  the  father,  the  son,  the  brother,  might, 
indeed,  hardened  by  the  law,  feel  no  wish  to  weep ;  but  there  was 
also  the  citizen,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  another  death 
had  taken  place,  not  mentioned  in  the  lists,  over  which  every  man 
might  weep,  —  the  death  of  Sparta  herself. 

The  Spartans  had  fled ;  their  law  condemned  them  to  disgrace 
and  contempt.  But  to  enforce  this  law  would  have  been  danger- 
ous at  such  a  time;  Agesilaos  proposed  that,  in  this  single  case, 
the  usual  penalties  should  be  omitted,  with  the  reservation  that 
in  all  future  cases  the  law  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

ing  not  the  armj  from  the  P^urotas  nor  the  Lakonian  shield.     The  Thebans  are  proclaimod 
Tictorioiu  by  the  trophy  of  conquering  epeara  reared  at  Leuktra  "  (Bull,  de  Corr.  helUn.,  iL  24). 
^  Coin  of  Thebes.     The  Boiotian  shield.     Reverse :  EFAMI ;  amphora ;  above  it  a  rose 
in  full  bloom.     Epameinondas  was  boiotarch  in  .371  b.  c. 

•  Coin  of  the  Boiotians.  Helmeted  head  of  Pallas,  right  profile.  Reverse :  BOIOTON  ; 
trophy. 

*  Plutarch,  Ageniaot.  Xenophoo  does  not  even  mention  Epameinondas  in  his  account  of 
thb  battle. 

♦  This  Xenophon  himself  proves.  He  shows  {Hellen^  vi.  5,  21)  Agesilaos  making  a  brief 
visit  to  Arkadia  to  encourage  his  fellow-citizens:  <*«  y^  r^t  itp6adty  dBvfiiat  id&ui  ti  dptiXrr 


Thebes,  a  few  days  later,  made  a  shameful  use  of  her  vic- 
tory. Under  pretext  of  an  aristocratic  plot,  she  caused  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Orchomenoe  in  Boiotia  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  women  and  children  to  be  sold,  and  the  city  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.*  This  act  of  atrocious  jealousy  was  committed  in  the 
absence  of  Epameinondas,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  a  similar  act.  To  the  charge  of  Thebes 
already  lay  the  crime  of  an  attack  upon  Plataia,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city,  in  a  time  of  complete  peace.  The  massacre 
at  Orchomenos  was  a  kindred  act  to  the  condemnation  at  Athens 
of  the  captives  from  Mytilene,  and  of  the  defenders  of  Plataia  by 
the  Spartans;  at  certain  periods  all  these  Greeks  were  of  savage 
temper. 

When  a  great  event  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece 
there  always  followed  a  series  of  convulsions,  beginning  among 
the  larger  States  and  being  repeated 
down  to  the  pettiest.  This  was  seen 
after  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  it  was 
even  more  noticeable  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra;  for  this  time  it  was  the 
oldest  power  in  Greece,  and  the  least 

-         -  -        -  .         -  ,  -  COIX  or   ORCnOMRNOS.* 

contested,  that  had   received   a   blow. 

The  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesos  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  and  perhaps  not  a  village  in  the  whole  penin.nula 
escaped  the  shock,  because  everywhere  the  two  parties,  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic,  were  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  each 
other;  and  as  one  or  the  other  saw  its  standard  victorious  on 
some  battle-field,  it  at  once  derived  advantage  from  the  event  in 
its  own  increased  power  at  home. 

Never  had  the  Spartans  been  so  completely  vanquished  on  land ; 
compared  with  Leuktra,  Sphakteria  was  as  nothing.  Athens  believed 
the  moment  favorable  to  seize  upon  a  part  of  their  posw— iom.  The 
insulting  reception  she  gave  to  the  Theban  messenger  who  came 
to  announce  the  victory  was  a  burst  of  jealonsy  and  regret  that 
it  had  not  been  herself  who  struck  the  blow  at  her  ancient  rival, 


'  KotomIa  Mww  to  Im!v«  Mdhrad  tiM  «MM  lait.    At  Thtiptai  aad  at  PItfate  iIm  popda- 
tioa  had  at  laa«  tiaM  to  aafca  tMr  ateapa  (Dlodoroa,  sv.  7t). 

•  Tha  Bololiaa  lUald.    Havana :  0PXtiy^i6»]  la  llw  iaU.    CBthm*.) 
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and  by  no  nnms  ptovied  that  she  felt  compassion  for  the  van- 
quished. Her  first  care  was  to  seek  to  supplant  her  enemy  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  by  taking  upon  herself  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Antalkidas.  She  convoked  an  assembly  in  which  the 
deputies  of  many  cities,  those  of  Corinth  among  others,  swore  to 
observe  the  treaty  "sent  by  the  Great  King/'  and  to  fight  any 
power  that  should  attack  a  city  which  had  shared  in  this  oatli. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  new  league,  no  longer  of  the  mari- 
time cities  only,  but  of  the  inland  cities  as  well,  and  at  whose 
head  Athens  stood  opposed  to  Sparta  and  also  to  Thebes. 


rRAOMKMT  or  THE    rRIEZE   OP   THE   TEMPLE   OF   APOLLO   KPIKOUSIOS,   NEAR   PHIOALEIA.* 

The  Mantineians  evidently  joined  it,  for  we  find  that  they 
immediately  gave  up  the  villages  in  which  Sparta  had  established 
them,  and  began  to  rebuild  their  city.  Agesilaos  summoned  them 
to  suspend  these  operations,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
Sparta,  too  enfeebled  to  employ  force,  would  herself  aid  them  in 
rebuilding  their  walls  if  they  would  abstain  from  giving  all 
Greece  the  spectacle  of  Lacedaemon  defied  with  impunity.  They 
did  not  obey,  and  it  was  impossible  to  compel  them ;  many 
cities  sent  workmen  to  assist  them,  and  the  Eleians  gave  them 
three  talents  (370  b.c.). 

'  From  a  photograph.  The  frieze,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  represented  the  conflirt 
between  the  Lapiths  and  the  Centaurs,  and  a  battle  between  the  Adienians  and  the  Amazons. 
(See  in  Vol.  II.  p.  195,  an  Ionic  capital,  and  in  the  present  Tolume,  p.  118,  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epikoorioe.) 
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com  or  8IKTOX.* 


At  Phigaleia  the  exiles  of  the  oligarchical  party  made 
guinary  attempt  to  reoover  their  former  power,  but  were  unswy* 
oessful.  The  democratic  exiles  from  Corinth  did  the  same;  and 
failing,  killed  each  other  to  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  their  enemies, 
who  set  on  foot  a  close  search 
for  them.  Scenes  of  a  like  char- 
acter took  place  at  Sikyon  and 
at  Megara.  At  Phlious  the  lead- 
&ta  of  the  democratic  party  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  their  return  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries. 
They  killed  three  hundred  of  the  opposite  faction,  but  lost  six 
hundred  of  their  own,  and  escaped  to  Argos. 

This  city  was  still  more  unfortunate ;  she  had  welcomed  all  the 
Peloponneaians  banished  as  adherents  to  the  popular  cause,  and  had 

thus  become  a  centre  of  incoherent  democ- 
racy, incessantly  agitated  by  demagogues.  A 
plot,  either  real  or  imagined,  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party  having  been  discovered,  opened 
the  way  to  the  most  cruel  acts  of  vengeance. 
Some  of  the  accused  immediately  committed  suicide ;  thirty,  seek- 
ing to  save  their  lives  by  the  betrayal  of  their  companions,  gained 
not  even  the  respite  of  a  few  hours ;  twelve  hundred  others,  accord- 
ing to  Diodoros,  were  arrested,  and  as  the 
forms  of  justice  seemed  too  slow,  the  popu- 
lace armed  themselves  with  clubs  and  mas- 
sacred them.  This  horrible  slaughter  was 
called  skytalismy  from  the  word  o-irvroXt}, 
<<a  club.*'  The  demagogues  became  in 
their  turn  victims  to  the  passions  they  had  roused,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  city  had  been  deluged  with  blood  that  Argos  at  last  was 
pacified.     Never  had  Athens  seen  tragedies  like  these.    ''The  frnd 


cuix  or  AKtiOA.* 


com  or  Aiioo*.* 


>  The  Chiaairm  it«|>piaf  to  the  kft;  la  the  fiekl  abov^  a  ■iilti;  btkm,  Um  kmn 
ll(««wMr].  R«twm:  a  dofw  l^jrl^t  to  Um  Ml,  •  hiiiil  wiolk  wiioMJIag  M.  (S^ww) 
PrfadUiKkr  mmI  BMh,  No*.  I,t91.  ISl.  p.  71. 

t  Head  of  Bmn,  r%^  pra6K  whh  »  hi|^  enmm,  na  wKIrk  !•  tlio  wtwt!  APrrmW]. 
lUvvrw:  Athww  ftuwanliB^  JMhn  UtL    (BrowM.) 

*  LaaraDsd  hMd  ol  Z«M,  Wt  proflU.  B«v«n«  r  ^,  mooograni  a«  uir  nwiir  Aifw ;  u«lo«r, 
•  9jrinx ;  iIm  wImI*  ui  •  ■intli  of  ooklooToi.    (Brmm.) 
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shows  clearly/'  says  Niebuhr,  "the  superiority  of  this  privileged 
people.*'  Another  proof  of  this  superiority  appears  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  news  of  these  horrors.  For  having  heard  merely  the  story 
of  them  in  a  public  assembly,  the  Athenians  believed  themselves 
polluted,  and  had  recourse  to  expiatory  ceremonies  (370  b.  c.).^ 

We  ask  ourselves  how  existence  was  endurable  with  so  many 
massacres  in  the  cities,  and  devastations  in  the  country;  and  we 
end  by  thinkmg  that  these  destructive  and  profitless  tumults  justify 


VtKW   OF   THE   SITE   OF   THE   RUIMB  OF   MEGALOPOLIS.' 

Sparta  and  Athens  m  seeking  to  seize  a  mastery  which  at  least 
gave  peace  to  Hellas,  imless  when  the  two  took  up  arms  against 
each  other. 

The  only  revolution  which  had  any  considerable  result  was 
that  which  changed  the  political  situation  of  Arkadia.  With  a 
territory  more  extensive  than  any  other  State  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
with  a  robust  and  warlike  population,  Arkadia  had  never  had  any 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Her  territory  was  but  a  high- 
way for  the  Spartan  armies,  and  she  suffered  her  sons  as  merce- 
naries to  sell  their  careless  courage  in  ever}'^  land.  Thus  her  best 
blood  was  shed,  and  she  made  no  gain  in  power.     While  Arkadians 

*  Plotarch,  Political  Precepts,  tS.     It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  all  these  events. 

•  From  the  Expedition  de  Mor^e,  vol.  ii.  pi.  36.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Tallejr  of  the  Helisaon.  In  the  backcrround  is  Mount  Lykaio^  at  whose  base  are  the 
ruins  of  Ljrkosoora,  "the  first  town  the  sun  saw  **  (Pausanias,  viii.  88,  1). 


i  • 
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SILVER    COIX.* 


were  helping  foreign  kings  to  obtain  victory  and  dominion,  Arkadk 
herself  remained  at  the  mercy  of  Sparta.  Many  patriotic  ArkadianM 
wiahed  for  a  change,  and  the  battle  of  Leuktra  gave  definite  form 
to  ideas  hitherto  vague.  A  Mantineian  named  Lykomedes,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  rank,  proposed  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  Arkadia 
into  an  organized  body,  like  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenian!. 
'^The  Sparuins,"  he  said,  ^^have  never  invaded 
Attika  without  our  assistance.  Would  they 
have  been  able  to  take  Athens  without  us?" 
He  desired  to  found  a  metropolis,  establish  a 
national  council  which  should  be  invested  with 
supreme  authority  as  to  foreign  affairs,  especially  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  and,  lastly,  to  organize  a  military  force  for  the 
safety  of  the  State. 

Sparta  was  alarmed  at  a  scheme  which  thus  threatened  to  place 
en  her  northern  frontier  a  formidable  and  hostile  power.  But 
Thebes  welcomed  it  with  delight ;  and 
if  Epameinondas  was  not,  as  has  been 
conjectured,  the  author  of  the  pro- 
ject, he  encouraged  it  with  all  his 
efforts.  When  the  foundations  of  the 
new  city  were  begun,  he  sent  a  thou- 
sand picked  troops  to  protect  the  labor- 
ers. Within  a  few  months  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra  an  assembly  of 
Arkadians  met,  and  soon  after  was 
begun  the  building  of  Megalopolis  (the 
Great  City),  in  a  vast  plain  in  the 
southwest  of  Arkadia,  on  the  banks 
of  a  branch  of  the  Alphcu.s,  not  far 
from  the  Messenian  frontier  and  from 
one  of  the  main  rojids  into  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  city, 
laid  out  on  an  extensive  plan,  bad  the  largest  theatre  k  Oreeoe, 


TOCira   M Air's  RRAD.* 


I  Uarclled  bead  of  Znia  Lykaioc,  Ml  proCW.    RavwMt  llirCflX«ra««»] :  Flu, 
•Ml«loB  a  rodc,u>tlMlfffl;  lMlM>l<ba^iMii,MMlliMtlMrlglilhMd  Uflcd;  bdbrayab 
aa  Mgl*  aboot  to  fly.  and  tha  wNMfnni  of  a  wagtoraf^B  mum.    (Oote  ol  IfagilopoWi,) 

*  Man*!  hMMl.  la  MfUa;  froa  Um  padhaaat  ol  tba  Hwph  of  Tai«a,  —  liM  work  of 
Skopaa;  fma  the  MMtOmfim  4,  4,  mtkUl  imtHl.  im  AA«»,  vol  vl.  (ItSl),  pL  U.  This 
hmd  to  BOW  la  iho  Coalral  Maoooi  of  AiIwm. 
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and  forty  cities,  according  to  Pau8Ania«,  or  rather  forty  villaget, 
(contributed  to  fumbh  it8  population.  Four  districtH  alone  refused 
their  concurrence  in  this  plan.  Three  of  them  were  compelled  to 
give  their  adherence ;  the  fourth,  in  which  stood  Lykosoura,  which 
boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  kept  for  that 
reason  its  autonomy.  OrchomenoH  and  Heraia  also  remained  aloof 
(870  B.  c). 

The  new  constitution  of  Arkadia  seems  to  have  been  a  first  draft 
of  that  which  later  the  Achaians  adopted ;  but  documents  are  want- 
ing by  which  to  understand  it.  An  in- 
scription mentions  a  council  (fiovkij), 
coinpo.sed  of  deniiourgoi,  deputies  sent 
by  the  cities  making  part  of  the  Arka- 
dian  league ;  and  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  a  body  called  the  Ten  Thousand, 

COIN   OK   THK»PIAI.^  ,        »»  i  !•  i 

which  met  first  at  Megalopolis,  and 
later  in  the  other  cities  successively,  at  fixed  dates  and  as  often 
as  the  public  interest  demanded.  What  was  this  Ten  Thousand? 
Doubtless  an  assembly  thus  indicated  in  large  numbers  merely  to 
show  that  there  were  many  members.'  These  members  were  to 
be  what  we  should  call  active  citizens, — those,  namely,  who,  by  their 
age  and  their  fortune  being  able  to  serve  as  hoplites,  formed  in  war 
the  army  of  the  State,  and  in  peace  its  legislative  body.  The  coun- 
cil, like  the  senates  in  the  other  Greek  cities,  had 
probably  only  a  right  of  preliminary  discussion  (irpo- 
Bov\€vu.a) :  it  was  the  assembly  which  decided  all 
important  matters,  —  peace  and  war,  alliances,  tax- 
ation, the  contingent  of  each  district,  cases  of  high  treason  and 
the  like;  and  its  decisions  were  obligatory  for  all  the  cities. 
Neither  is  it  clear  as  to  the  executive;  we  see  only  a  strategos, 

>  The  Bolotian  i«hield.  Revcwe :  GESFIKON  ;  head  of  Aphrodite,  right  profile ;  under 
nock  and  in  front  of  the  face  a  creacent.     (Saver.) 

«  Th«ie  Ton  Tlioasand  hare  been  thought  to  be  repreMntatires  and  delegates  of  the  voters ; 
bat  there  could  not  hare  been  in  all  confederated  Arkadia  a  much  larger  number  than  this  of 
men  of  suiuble  age  and  condition,  and  havinsr  the  wish  to  be  members  of  this  assembly.  Two 
important  cities,  Orchomeaoa  and  Iloraia,  wore  not  at  any  time  members  of  the  league,  and  a 
part  of  the  population  ol  Tegea  had  become. residents  of  Sparta.  The  public  assembly  aft 
Athens  never  had  so  manj  as  ten  thoosand  membors. 

»  Three  gnuns  of  wheat;  under  them.  EP[xoyif*(Mr].  Rererae:  unbridled  horse,  galloping 
to  the  right.     (Coin  of  Orchomenos.) 
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or  general,  who  commanded  the  army  and  presided  over  the  grand 
council,  archons  with  administrative  duties,  and  a  body  of  paid 
soldiers,  as  in  all  Greek  cities,  the  eparitoiy  to  execute  the  orders 
of    the  assembly  and   magistrates. 

Qrchomenos  and  Tegea  were  the  only  cities  in  Arkadia  which 
made  a  serious  resistance  to  the  new  stat^i  of  afifairs.  The  first 
received  a  Spartan  garrison ;  the  latter  was  the  scene  of  fierce  con- 
flicts between  the  two  parties.  The  democrats,  at  first  defeated, 
took  their  revenge,  and  eight  hundred  partisans  of  the  oligarchy 
perished.  Sparta,  however,  could  not  abandon  her  friends  or  put 
up  with  insults  like  these  in  silence.  Agesilaos  for  three  days 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Mantineia ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  The- 
ban  army  he  fell  back,  to  put  Sparta  in  a  state  of  defence  (369  b.  c). 

After  her  victory  at  Leuktra,  Thebes  had  taken  Thespiai  and 
Boiotian  Orctiomenos,  in  order  to  bring  the  entire  country  under  her 
sway ;  and  her  envoys  had  gained  for  her  the  alliance  of  Euboia,  of 
the  two  Lolcrids,  of  the  Malians,  and  even  of  Phokis.  lason  of  Phe- 
rai,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  further,  had  offered  the  alliance  of 
Thessaly,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  had  freed  the 
State  from  a  too-powerful  ally  ;  lastly  the  Pythia,  up  to  this  so  docile 
towards  Sparta,  had  become  Boiotian.  Denounced  before  the  Am- 
phyktionic  council  for  breaking  the  peace  by  the  seizure  of  the  Kad- 
meia,  the  Spartans  had  been  condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
talents,  and  excluded  from  the  sacred  festivals.  The  political  centre 
of  Greece  had  changed.  To  fix  it  at  Thebes,  Epameinondas  brought 
forward  and  caused  to  be  accepted  a  plan  of  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesoe.  A  large  army  was  gathered.  With  the  exception  of 
Attika,  almost  all  the  peoples  north  of  the  Co^-inthian  Gulf  had  con- 
tributed to  form  it,  and  when  it  had  crossed  the  isthmus,  the  Eleians, 
the  Argives,  and  the  Arkadians  brought  to  it  their  contingents. 
Writers  who  use  figures  lavishly  say  that  this  army  consisted  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  or  even  of  seventy  thousand,  —  Diodoros  being 
our  authority  for  the  former  statement,  Plutarch  for  the  latter. 
Mnnnfifl  so  numerous  only  marching  upon  it  would  have  crushed 
under  their  feet ''  the  unwalled  city ; "  but  we  shall  see  that  Sparta 
required  but  very  few  troops  to  foil  this  formidable  invasion.  The 
more  the  peril  was  increased,  however,  the  greater,  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  the   honor  of   the  people   who  were  able  to  avert  it; 
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the  general  ooiiviction  of  Sparta's  eminent  merit  was  thereby  much 
strengthened. 

Epanieinondas  had  undertaken  the  task  of  restoring  to  political 
life  two  peoples  of  the  Peloponnesos,  —  the  Arkadians,  who  were 
now  showing  unexpected  activity,  and  the  Messcnians,  whom  Sparta 
had  almost  destroyed,  but  of  whom  vigorous  offshoots  still  remained 
in  various  places  of  exile.  An  invasion  of  Lakonia  had  not  been 
included  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  for  the  entrance  to  this  valley, 
possible  only  through  the  gorges  of  Mount  Taygetos,  was  easy  to  de- 
fend, and  after  a  defeat  an  army  would  be  taken  there  as  in  a  snare. 
Epameinondas  decided  upon  it,  how- 
ever, on  learning  that  the  passes  were 
not  all  guarded,  and  on  receiving  se- 
cret inviUitions  from  Lakonia  itself. 
The  army,  in  four  separate  divisions, 
uoNZK  COIN.'  penetrated  Lakonia  by  four  roads,  bro.nze  coin.' 
and  met  at  Sellasia.'  Thence  it 
advanced,  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  crossed  by 
a  ford  at  Amyklai,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Sparta,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  become  a  Dorian  city  saw 
the  light  of  hostile  camp-fires.  Terror  was  extreme,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  both  free  and  slave,  refused  obedience.  For- 
tunately for  Sparta,  Agesilaos  was  an  old  soldier,  accustomed  to  pre- 
serve his  composure  in  the  midst  of  dangers.  A  promise  of  liberty 
was  made  to  those  Helots  who  would  put  on  the  heavy  armor  of 
the  hoplite  and  serve  in  the  ranks,  and  six  thousand  presented 
themselves.  A  nearly  equal  number  of  allies  arrived  by  sea  from 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  Pellene,  Epidauros,  Troizen,  Hermione,  and  Halieis. 
Epameinondas  had  ravaged  all  the  left  bank  of  the  river  on 
his  march,  and  after  his  arrival   at  Amyklai  he  hoped  to  induce 

^  Coin  of  Gytheion.  TYOEATON.  Asklepeios  standing  to  the  left  and  sacrificing  on 
an  altar ;  with  the  left  hand  he  holds  his  staff,  around  which  is  coiled  a  serpent.  (Keversc-of 
a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of  Septimius  Sevenis.)  Thoro  was  a  statue  of  Asklepeios  in  the 
temple  of  Gytheion  (Paosanias,  iii.  21,  7.) 

*  Coin  of  Gytheion.  FYeEATON.  Herakles  standing  to  the  left,  leaning  upon  his  club 
and  holding  the  lion's  skin  on  his  left  arm.  (Rererse  of  a  bronze  coin  with  the  effigy  of 
Septimius  Sevenis.)  The  statne  of  Herakles  stood  in  the  temple  of  Gytheion.  (Pausaoias, 
UL  81,  7.) 

*  .*^,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  485,  a  map  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  (Lakonia) ;  the  site  of  Sel- 
lana,  howerer,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
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his  adversary  to  6ght,  by  ravaging  the  plain  under  his  very  eyes ; 
but  the  king  did  not  move.  A  cavalry  attack  had  no  better 
success,  although  the  Thebans  effected  an  entrance  into  the  city. 
It  is  possible  that  they  were  thus  thrown  forward  for  the  support 
of  a  band  of  traitors^  two  hundred  Spartans,  who  had  seized  a 
strong  post  called  the  Issorion.     The  Thebans  fell  into  an  ambush, 


MKMKXIC:   THC  CITT  WALL  AXD  MOrwT   IthomK.* 


and  made  a  disorderly  retreat;  Agesilaos  was  urged  to  attack  the 
traitors.  An  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
would  have  induced  other  malcontents  to  take  arms,  and  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  city.  Agesilaos  feigned  to  be  unaware 
of  their  evil  designs;  unarmcn],  and  accompanied  only  by  one  sol- 
dier, he  went  to  them,  called  out  that  they  had  mistaken  his  orders 
and  should  be  elsewhere,  and  indicated  the  points  at  which  their 
senrioes  were  needed.  They,  supposing  that  nothing  had  been 
discovered,  listened,  and  obeyed  his  orders.     Upon  this   Ageailaoe 

'  Prom  •  photofraph. 
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AKKADIAK   COIN.* 


occupied  the  Iflsorion  with  his  most  trustworthy  men,  and  in  the 
folluwing  night  seized  aind  put  to  death  fifteen  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Other  traitors  were  executed  at  the  same  time ;  it  was  as 
iin{K>rtant  for  AgesUaos  to  watch  his  own  troops  as  the  enemy's. 

However,  Uie  means  of  reducing  a  position  were  so  defective 
that  the  Thebans  dared  not  attempt  to  storm  the  city,  upon 
whose  hills,  in  whose  streets,  and  along  whose 
buildings  there  was  such  an  opportunity  for 
men  to  lie  in  ambush.  Moreover  this  lion's  den 
inspired  terror  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
so  long  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Sparta. 
Rpameinondas  moved  away,  following  the  valley,  ravaging  towns 
and  villages,  and  finally  assaulted  Gy- 
theion,  the  seaport  of  Sparta.^  But  rav- 
aged as  it  had  been,  the  exhausted 
country  could  no  longer  furnish  subsist- 
ence to  the  army.  The  allies,  laden  with 
booty,  wished  to  return  home,  and  by 
d^rees  slipped  away:   it  was  imperative  to  withdraw.      Eparaei- 

nondas,  however,  left  to  SparUv  a  ter- 
rible memento  of  his  passage  in  the 
construction  of  Messene,  on  the  western 
slope  of  Mount  Ithome.  The  best  archi- 
tects laid  out  the  city  and  the  best 
co.sorTMKA.«  masons   built    its  walls,   of    which   the 

ruins  still  excite  admiration.  Pausanias,  as  usual,  adds  to  this 
great  political  fact  miraculous  circumstances.     A  dream  made  known 


HUONZE   COIN.* 


'  Zeus  Lykaios  standing  to  the  right ;  he  holds  with  the  left  hand  his  sceptre,  resting  on 
the  ground.    Reverse :  [AP]KA[AIK]0N  ;  head  of  Artemis,  three-^iuarters  to  the  left.    (Silver.) 

'  According  to  the  commission  for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  Morea,  the  distance 
between  Sparta  and  Gytbeion  is  only  about  twenty-seven  miles.  Curtins  represents  £pamci> 
BondM  M  takfang  the  place,  and  his  statement  is  doubtless  on  the  authority  of  Polyainos,  iu  9 ; 
bat  XeaopliOQ  mjt  (Hellen^  tL  5,  SS)  that  his  attack  lasted  tlirec  days,  and  does  not  add  that 
the  ci^  was  taken. 

*  Head  of  Zens  Ithomatas,  beardless  and  laarelled,  left  profile.  Reverse :  ME[(ro-awa>i']  : 
Zens  Ithomataa,  standing  to  the  ri^t,  brandishing  a  thunderlwlt  with  the  right  hand,  and 
ha^Vg  aa  ea^  on  the  left  arm ;  behind,  a  tripod ;  before,  AION,  a  magistrate's  name,  and 
a  wreath.    (Measenian  coin.) 

*  AABOS.  Head  of  the  hero  Aleos,  bearded  and  diademed,  right  profile.  Reverse: 
TEFBATAN;  Fallas  and  Kepbeos  armed,  standing,  facing  each  other  :  Pallas  presents  to 
Kepheos  the  bead  of  Medousa :  between  them,  Storope  is  catching  the  blood  in  an  ami)hora ; 
in  the  field,  two  monograms  of  the  mint    (Bronxe.) 
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to  the  Messenian  Epiteles  the  pUce  where  Arutomenes  had  buried 
the  regukktioDB  oonoernmg  the  early  rites;  a  roll  of  tin  waa 
found  on  which  these  mysteries  were  engraved,  and  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  the  sacrifices  were  performed 
as  they  had  been  nine  centuries  before.  The  Great  Goddesses, 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  resumed  possession  of  their  rites,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  people  again  became  masters  of  their  ancestral 


TBB  OATK  or  MKOALOrOUA,  AT  MKMKJfS.* 


home.'  The  Arkadians,  in  memory  of  their  ancient  alliance  with 
thu  companions  of  Aristomenes,  held  it  a  point  of  honor  to  offer 
the  first  sacrifices,  and  prayers  to  Zeus  Ithomates  were  united 
with  those  addressed  to  Zeus  Lvkaios.  as  were  now  to  be  united 
the  destinies  of  the  two  peoples. 

Epameinondas  had  called  together  all  of  Mossimian  race  who 
yet  remained,  and  to  them  he  added,  with  equal  rights  of  citiaen- 
ship,  those  of  other  nationalities  who  wished  to  become  inhAbitantu 
of  the    new  city.      The    Mcasenisn    Helots,    descendanta  of   the 


a  F^rm •  pholor^    TUi  vfav It litea ftmillM lorn.    WatmnmmtHn^fkk 
•M  dMdmvIv  of  AM  Bhlw^bll»S^HBfMM  A  ir«»iA,  vol.  ILpL  44  MdU.    Ct 

•  PUMMiaa,  hr.  S,  ud  It,  V.    Par  •  tri«w  ol  MmnI  IiImim,  m  VoL  I.  p.  ai. 
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ancient  masters  of  the  countiy,  undoubtedly  favored  this  enterprise 
by  an  insurrection  on  their  part,  and  they  funned  the  larger  por- 
tion of  tlie  new  population.  The  rich  valley  of  the  Pamisos  was 
thus  separated  from  Lakonia,  —  and  this  example  brought  about 
other  defections.  The  Skiritai,  on  the  north,  made  themselves 
independent  ;  Sellasia,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Sparta, 
did  the  same,  but  was  able  to  retain  her  lil)erty  only  three  or 
four  years. 


THK  GATE  OP   MEGALOPOLIS,   AT  MB88BNB.* 


After  plunging  this  dagger  into  Sparta's  side,  —  after  having 
hemmed  her  in  by  Messene  on  the  west,  as  on  the  north  by 
Megalopolis  and  by  Tegea,  where  he  placed  a  garrison,  —  Epamei- 
nondas  could  contentedly  depart  from  the  Peloponnesos,  which 
was  now  forever  changed.  The  able  general  had  proved  himself 
a  great  statesman  also.  But  upon  the  isthmus  he  met  an  un- 
expected enemy.  Sparta  in  her  extreme  distress  had  invoked,  as  she 
had  done  in  the  time  of  Tyrtaios,  the  support  of  Athens;  after 
some  stormy  discussions  in  the  Agora,  and  much  less  from  love 
of    Sparta  than   from   jealousy   of  Thebes,   the  assembly   decided 

'  From  a  pbotojp^ph.  The  riew  ia  taken  from  the  court  of  the  gate,  and  on  the  horizon 
are  leea  the  moantains  of  Arkadia. 
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that  aid  should  be  sent  Envy  \a  an  ignoble  feeling,  and  usually 
a  bad  counsellor;  there  was  wisdom,  however,  in  that  of  Athens. 
Thebes  was  becoming  formidable  ;  she  was  supreme  in  Central 
Greece;  she  had  allies  in  Thessaly,  and  almost  subjects  in  the 
Peloponnesos,  and  she  would  soon  have  a  fleet  in  the  i£g8Dan  Sea. 
Let  this  power  become  stronger,  and  the  Athenians  will  be  in 
danger;  for  Thebes  seems  to  aspire,  in  her  turn,  to  the  supremacy 
which  Athens  and  Sparta  had  hitherto  wielded  alternately.  These 
well-founded  apprehensions  explain  why,  at  the  appeal  of  Laoedsd- 
mon,  Athens  enrolled  twelve  thousand  men  to  guard  the  passes  of 
the  isthmus;  but  Iphikrates,  who  was  in  command  of  them,  dared 
not  risk  a  battle,  and  £pauieinondas  retiu*ned  into  Boiotia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  who  loves  a  tragic  story,  his  return, 
which  Thebes  ought  to  have  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  was  met 
with  a  capital  accusation,  —  he  had  retained  his  authority  four 
months  beyond  the  legal  limit.  Pelopidas,  also  accused,  sought 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  judges,  and  later  avenged  himself 
upon  the  rhetorician  who  had  instigated  the  charge.  Epameinondas 
made  no  defence,  declared  himself  willing  to  suffer  de<ith,  and 
desired  only  tliat  the  words  Leuktra,  Sparta,  and  Messene  should 
be  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Both  were  acquitted  (369  B.  c). 
Pausanias^  speaks  more  briefly  of  the  matter;  according  to  him, 
the  trial  was  a  simple  formality  which  Epameinondas  probably 
himself  required  in  his  own  intere.st,  and  the  judges  would  not 
even  go  so  far  as  to  vote  upon  the  case. 

The  first  care  of  Sparta  when  the  enemy  had  departed  was  to 
send  envoys  to  Athens  to  cement  the  alliance  between  the  two 
States;  it  was  agreed  that  both  on  land  and  sea  the  command 
should  belong  alternately  to  each,  for  five  days  at  a  time.  Megara, 
Corinth,  Epidauros,  and  Dionysios  of  Syracuse  promised  auxiliaries ; 
but  the  Arkadians  a  seoond  time  called  the  Thebans  into  the 
Peloponnesos.  A  Spartan  and  Athenian  army  vainly  tried  to  bar 
their  way  upon  the  isthmus,  and  Epameinondas  compelled  Sikyon 
to  enter  the  Boiotian  alliance.  An  attempt  upon  Corinth,  defeated 
by  Chabrias,  and  the  arrival  of  the  promised  succor  from  Dionysios, 
made  it  expedient  for  Epameinondas  to  retire  (summer  of  369  B.a). 
With  the  customary  justice  of  democracies,  be  wm  aocused  on  hie 

I  Is.  14,  7. 
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return  home  beoaoBe  be  had  not  in  this  campaign  fullillcd  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  command  was  taken 
from  him. 

Diuing  these  operations  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  the 
Arkadians  had  been  emboldened  to  undertake  their  own  affairs,  as 
Lykomcdes  advised  them  to  do.  "  Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead," 
he  said,  **but  take  our  own  course.  In  former  days  we  built  up 
the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies;  and  now,  if  we 
submit  to  follow  the  Thebans  without  demanding  alternate  head- 
ship for  ourselves,  we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans 
under  another  name."  ^  The  Arkadians  listened  to  his  advice,  and 
made  an  invasion  of  Lakonia  on  their  own  account,  where  they 
ravaged  with  impunity  several  districts.  The  following  year,  as 
they  were  about  to  repeat  this  expedition,  the  son  of  Agesilaos, 
Archidamos,  anticipated  them.  On  learning  that  he  had  crossed 
their  frontier,  they  hastened  to  meet  him,  drove  him  back  into 
Lakonia,  and  attacked  him  near  Mideia.  The  Spartans  charged  so 
furiously  that  the  Arkadians  fled,  making  scarcely  any  resistance. 
This  "victory  without  tears"  cost  not  one  life  in  the  Spartan 
ranks,  it  was  said.  Xenophon  extols  the  courage  of  the  Gallic 
mercenaries  sent  by  Dionysios.*  This  is  the  first  time  in  Greek 
annals  that  mention  is  made  of  the  Gauls  (368  B.  c). 


IV.  —  Iktervention  of  Thebes  is  Thessaly;  Battle  of 

Mantineia. 

The  affairs  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Thebes  concerned  herself,  gave 
some  respite  to  Sparta.  This  country,  long  distracted  by  domestic 
feuds,  had  three  principal  cities,  —  Larissa,  Pharsalos,  and  Pherai, 
—  which  disputed  for  the  supremacy.  At  Pherai  the  authority  was 
seized,  no  doubt  during  a  struggle  against  the  aristocracy,  by 
Lykophron,  who  the  same  year  with  the  taking  of  Athens  gained 
an  important  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  united  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  it.     Larissa,  however,  remained  friendly. 

*  Xenophon,  Hetten^  riL  1,  28. 
«  Ibid^  vii.  1,  20  and  81. 
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MedioB,  the  dynast,  of  the  family  of  the  Aleuadai,  aided  by  a 
oorpe  of  Boiotians  and  Argivea,  seized  upon  Pharaaloa.  Ageailaos, 
on  his  return  from  Asia,  restored  its  liberty  to  this  city,  where 
Polydamas,  a  man  of  wealth,  *^  hospitable  and  ostentatious,  after 
the  Thessalian  manner,"*  ruled  for  some  time  with  wisdom  and 
integrity,  by  the  oonaent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rivalries  of  the 
cities  and  the  weakness  of  the  country  itself,  thus  divided,  had 
lasted  long  when  lason,  the  successor  and  perhaps  the  son  of  Lyko- 
phron,  formed  the  plan  of  changing  this  situation.  **  If  Thessaly 
were  united    under  one   tagoa,**   he   said,   ^^she  could   compel   her 


HKMIDRACBMA.' 


URACBMA.* 


bHuMzs  oont.* 


neighbors  to  obey  her;  for  she  can  easily  bring  into  the  field  six 
thousand  horsemen  and  ten  thousand  hoplites."*  Nor  were  these 
vain  words.  He  enlisted  six  thousand  mercenaries,  whom  he  drilled 
with  extreme  care,  and  whose  fidelity  he  secured  by  liberal  gifts. 
He  compelled  many  cities  to  accept  his  alliance,  —  that  is  to  say, 
his  supremacy,  —  concluded  with  Alketas,  king  of  Epeiros,  a  treaty 
which  made  the  Epeirot  a  vassal  of  the  Thessalian  king,  and  as 
Pharsalos  relied  upon  Sparta,  he  entered  into  relations  with  Thebes, 
but  refused  the  friendship  of  Athens,  fearing  lest  that  alliance 
might  interfere  with  his  maritime  projects.  His  attention  had 
already  been  turned  towards  the  sea, —  perhaps  by  reason  of  the 
Argonautic  port,   Pagaaos,  being  near  by.*    But  Pharsalos  was  a 


*  Xenophofi,  HttUn^  vi  1,  t. 

*  HmmI  of  LariMa,  left  profile.  IUtotiw  :  AARlAms  :  borav  giUlopiag  to  thr  ngbt. 
(Coin  of  LariaM  ) 

*  IIomI  o(  Um  ajrafih  LarlsM,  Uutm  <|wu1ars  lo  tho  loft,  tho  hair  booad  with  a  tltoiliM. 
Bavarta:  AAPOAIIIN;  boraolMdlaf  lolhariRlit.    (Cola  of  Lartoa.) 

*  Head  of  Hakatr.  with  a  aijrtkMm^ih ;  in  froat,  a  tardi.  RoverMt  MPAION ;  lioa't 
baad  to  tbo  ri|^  aanring  a*  ortfira  to  a  fboataia ;  aadar  it,  a  tuk.    (Cola  of  FlMrai.) 

*  Xaaophoa.  H^lUn^  vL  i.  S 

*  Phgam,  of  wUeh  raw  nria*  aaj  Mill  ba  Maa  aoar  Tola,  was  oa  IW  Fnaiailii  Galf.  — 
a  larfi  dMal  of  watar,  wUoli  a  kaf  bMd  of  tha  Magaariaa  pMrfaiak  |aaHiti  froai  liw  wavaa 
oftkaopaaMa.  TIwp>  yat  »■■!■  mmm  ftifwli  al  tfca  natJatl  bail  by  ttw  Boawa*  to 
briag  ialo  tbo  ritjr  water  froai  tbit 
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SILVVB  COIN. 


DRACHMA. 


great  obstacle  in  his  way.     He  persuaded  Polydamas  to  meet  him, 
sliowcd  the  Pharsalian  his  forces,  explained  his  plans,  and  obtained 

from  him  a  promise  that  if  Sparta  did  not 
come  to  his  aid  he  would  cease  further  resist- 
ance. Sparta  refused  )ier  help.  Polydamas 
and  lason  acted  upon  the  agreement  they  had 
made;  the  former  surrendered  his  city,  and 
the  latter,  accepting  the  surrender,  treated  it  as  an  ally  (374  b.  c). 

Thus  becoming  master  of  all  Thessaly,  lason  caused  himself  to 
be  chosen  tagosy  —  supreme  and  legal  ruler  of  the  country.  He 
increased  his  army  to  twenty  thousand 
hoplites  and  eight  thousand  horse,  not  to 
mention  a  large  number  of  light  troops. 
He  desired  to  have  also  a  powerful  navy, 
and  his  secret  hopes  in  other  ways  went 
beyond  his  ability.'  After  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  being  invited  by  the  Thebans  to  aid  them  in  complet- 
ing the  destruction  of  Sparta,  he  had  hastened  thither  with  a  large 

force,  and  craftily  brought  about  a  truce 
whereby  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Kleombro- 
tos  had  been  saved.  It  suited  his  designs  that 
neither  of  these  two  cities  should  be  superior 
to  the  other,  to  the  end  that  their  rivalry 
might  open  to  him  an  easier  road  to  the  supremacy  of  all 
Greece.  Returning  from  this  expedition,  where  he  had  figured 
as  mediator  between  two  powerful  States,  he  had  seized  upon 
Herakleia,  the  key  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylai,  and  also  had 
made  himself  master  of  Hyarapolis,  on  the  confines  of  Phokis 
and  Boiotia.  This  was  to  secure  roads  in  various  directions.  At 
one  time  he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  to  Del- 
phi to  sacrifice,  and  to  preside  at  the  Pythian  games.  He  there- 
fore required  from  his  subjects  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  oxen 


BRONZK  com.* 


*  Ilelmeted  head  of  PalUs,  right  profile.  Rererae:  ♦AraA[Xi«y];  horae*a  head  to  the 
right.     (Coin  of  Phamalos.) 

*  Ilelmeted  head  of  Pallas,  right  profile ;  the  helmet  is  ornamented  with  s  griffin  and  has 
cheek-j^Mes;  in  the  field  the  letter  E,  mint-mark.  Reverse:  ♦AP[(raX/«v]  ;  horseman  on  a 
horw  gaOopiiig  to  the  right;  the  rider  brandishes  a  whip.     (Coin  of  Pharsalos.) 

*  Tbesaalian  coin,  m  genere.  AXIAAEYZ.  IIclmete<l  head  of  Achilleus,  right  profile. 
ReTerw:  NIKOMAXOY,  a  magiatrate's  name;  a  horse  to  the  lefu 
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and  ten  thousand  head  of  smaller  animals,  —  a  prodigious  offering, 
calculated  to  amaze  and  to  intimidate  Greece  by  showing  the  extent 
of  the  resources  of  Thessaly.  But  as  before  his  departure  he  was 
giving  audience  to  all  persons  who  might  with  to  speak  to  him, 
seven  young  men  approached  him,  under  pretext  of  seeking  hi.s 
decision  in  respect  to  a  dispute  among  themselves,  and  killed  him. 
Some  time  before,  the  Delphians,  anxiuus  about  this  visit  on  account 
of  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  had  consulted  the  oracle  to  know  how 


mw  or  THB  KOKTHKABT  OOAflT  OW  THK  PAOASBTIC  OVVW  A!n>  MOmCT  nUOK.* 

they  should  repulse  Jason.  **The  god  will  be  his  own  protector,'* 
the  priests  had  made  reply,  and  the  god  had  done  as  they  had 
promised.  Tlioee  of  the  assasnns  of  lason  who  escaped  from 
his  guards  were  honorably  received  in  the  Greek  cities,  which  had 
felt  themselves  menaced  by  the  ambitious  Thessalian.  His  great 
designs  perished  with  him  (370  b.  c). 

Polydoroe,  one  of  the  brothers  of  lason  and  his  sooeesiOff,  was 
accused  of  instigating  the  crime.  Pblyi^ron,  another  brother, 
killed  him,  and  was  then  himself  ssssssinsted  by  his  nephew, 
notable  among  cruel  ^rrants  by  the  name  of  Alexander  of  Fherai. 
He  devoted  to  the  gods  the  spear  with  which  he  had  slain  Pbljr- 
phron,  killed  the  wise  Polydamas,  and  caused  the  imssioifi  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  two  cities  which  hsd  ogended  him.    The 

*  Fnioi  •  plmofTipli     TW  loiiTi  dtf  k  Tolo^  iliMni  btlwwa  lk»  r«lM  of 
on  Um  wMt,  Attd  of  lollwa  OS  iIm  «Ml. 
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TBKMALIAM  COIN.' 


COIN   OF    PHERAI.* 


Aleuadai  of  LariBsa  called  to  their  aid  Alexander  II.,  kiiig  of 
Macedon ;  and  as  he  was  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  listen 
favorably  to  their  appeal,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Thebes. 
Pelopidas  was  sent  to  them,  and  his  firm   language  alarmed  the 

tyrant  so  much  that  he  fled  precipitately 
with  his  guards  (369  b.  c).  Thence  Pelo- 
pidas passed  over  into  Macedon,  where 
he  had  been  once  already,  after  the  death 
of  Ainyntas  (370  B.  c.) ;  his  object  now 
was  to  overthrow  the  Athenian  influence 
dominant  in  Pella,  and  he  obliged  Ptolemy,  who  had  just  mur- 
dered Alexander  II.  and  a.ssuined  the  authority  as  tutor  to  the 
young  king,  Pcrdikkas  III.,  to  make 
alliance  with  Thebes.  To  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Macedon,  Pelopidas  took  away 
as  hostages  Philip,'  the  king's  brother, 
and  thirty  boys  of  the  noblest  families. 
**  Greece  could  then  seei"  says  Plutarch, 
"to  what  a  point  the  greatness  of  the  Thebans  had  risen,  the 
opinion  men  had  of  their  power,  and  the  confidence  that  was 
inspired  by  their  upright  dealing."  The  last  point  is  doubtful, 
but  not  so  the  two  others  (368  b.  c). 

Meantime,  as  in  the  period  when  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was 
made,  foreigners  occupied  themselves  in  establishing  peace  among 
the  Greeks.  Ariobarzanes,  who  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  extri- 
cating Sparta  from  her  embarrassments,  proposed  a  meeting  of 
deputies  of  the  different  States  at  Delphi.  He  sent  thither  a 
citizen  of  Abydos,  Philiskos  by  name,  with  a  large  amount  of 
money ;  but  Thebes  refused  to  abandon  Messene,  nothing  could  be 
determined,  and  Philiskos  began  to  levy  troops  for  the  service 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  important  to  break  up  this  alliance, 
and  Pelopidas  was  sent  to  the  Great  King.  Other  deputies  arrived 
from  Sparta,  Athens,  Arkadia,  Elis,  and  Argos,  so  that  the  court 
of  Susa  presented  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  Greece  prostrate  at 

*  Fore-p«rt  of  a  horse,  gkUoping  to  the  left.  Reveri<e  :  ZKO[rov(7a/«v] ;  a  pod  of  helle- 
bore; the  whole  in  an  inctued  aqnare.     (Drachma  of  Skotou!>a  in  Thesoaly.) 

'  Thessalian  hero,  node,  his  iauskt  caaght  on  his  shoulder,  holding  by  a  boll  leaping 
to  the  right  Rererse:  ♦ERA[<m>];  horse  stepping  to  left,  with  dragging  halter;  behind  a 
lion*s  head,  the  ori6ce  of  a  fountain.     The  whole  in  an  incased  square.     (Drachma.) 
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the  feet  of  those  whom  she  had  formerly  vanquished  (368  b.  c). 
Artaxerzes  was  greatly  interested  in  the  man  who  had  cowed 
Sparta,  and  he  found  the  Theban's  probity  —  a  rare  virtue  in 
QYeece  —  to  be  as  great  as  his  courage.  While  one  of  the  Athenian 
deputies  accepted  Persian  gold.  Pelopidas  refused  all  the  king's 
presents;  but,  for  his  country,  he  obtained  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  Mcssene,  the  order  for  Athens  to  at  once  disanp 
her  fleet,  and  a  threat  of  immediate  attack  upon  any  city  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Thebes  as  the  head  city  of  Greece. 

It  was  easy  for  the  Persian  king  to  send  these  orders,  but  more 
difficult  to  obtain  their  execution.  Athens  condemned  to  death 
the  deputy  who  had  betrayed  her  interests ;  and  when  the  allies 
had  been  convoked  at  Thebes  to  swear,  before  a  Persian  envoy, 
to  observe  the  conditions  impased,  they  all  refused  to  do  it,  and 
the  Arkadians  immediately  with- 
drew from  the  city.  Antiochos, 
who  had  been  their  envoy  at  the 
Persian  court,  spoke  disdainfully 
of  what  he  had  seen  there. 
There    were    plenty    of    bakers, 

*  PKBSIASC  COIX.» 

cooks,  cup-bearers,  and  ushers,  he 

said,  but  not  a  man  capable  of  fighting  with  the  Greeks;  as  for 
the  king's  magnificence,  it  was  an  empty  show,  and  his  famous 
golden  plane-tree  was  not  large  enough  to  shelter  a  grasshopper. 
These  words  were  of  bad  augury  for  Persia.  For  many  years 
the  Persian  armies  had  ceased  to  cause  alarm  to  the  Greeks;  and 
now  all  the  display  of  the  court  of  Susa  was  turned  into  ridicule 
by  these  scoffers.  The  treaty  was  a  failure.  **Thus  ended,'*  says 
Xenophon,  **the  Tbeban  attempt  at  supremacy  in  Greece.'* 

The  same  year  Thebes  experienced  a  defeat  in  the  north.  To 
induce  Alexander  of  Pherai  to  accept  the  treaty  dictated  by  Persia, 
she  had  sent  Pelopidas  to  him.  The  t}Tant,  seeing  that  the  Thoimn 
envoy  was  unaccompanied  by  a  military  force,  had  seised  him  and 
thrown  him  into  prison. 

**At  first,**  lays  Platarch,  *♦  Al«\nn<l»-r  alluw.-.l  fli.«  riti/rn*  of  riMTai 
to  viftit  Pdofrfdas,  bat  his  oonrenuUiuu  wo*  tou  cxcitiug,  aiul  he  scut  a 


'  Galhf  ndar  faB  mO.    R«vcrwt  te  m  IfiwJ  tqasra.*  IVihs  Usf 

hitari*^  aad  menmfnaktA  by  m  charku— r.  both  marlhif  la  a «v  drmwa  hj  two  kocaw;  abov*, 
the  fnr»-|«rt  of  •  ffoU,  la  Intaftto.     (Sttvw.) 
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matmg&  to  the  tyrant,  moreover,  saying  that  Alexander  would  be  a  fool 
if,  when  he  waa  accoatomed  to  put  to  death  so  nuuiy  innocent  people,  he 
ihould  now  spare  him  who,  when  again  at  liberty,  would  not  fail  of  taking 
revenge  for  this  imprisonment" 

The  tyrant  wished  to  know  why  Pelopidas  was  so  eager  to  die. 
The  Theban  replied :  ^'  So  that  thou,  thus  becoming  more  an  enemy 
of  gods  and  men,  shouldst  the  sooner  perish."  Henceforth  no  one 
was  allowed  to  approach  Pelopidas.  Alexander's  wife,  Thebe,  came 
however  in  secret  to  see  the  hero.  He  led  her  to  feel  ashamed 
at  allowing  such  a  monster  to  live,  and  influenced  by  Pelopidas, 
slie  formed  the  project  which  she  executed  later.* 

About  this  time  we  read  of  two  dishonorable  deeds  on  the  part 
of  Athens:    her   fear    of   Thebes   led    her   into    an   alliance   with 

the  tyrant.  She  erected  a  statue  in  his 
honor,  and  sent  him  thirty  galleys  and  a 
thousand  soldiers;  then  judging  the  useful 
better  than  the  honorable,  she  endeavored  to 
surprise  Corinth,  —  a  city  at  that  time  her 
ally,  —  to  secure  her  communications  with 
Arkadia.*  In  this  attempt  she  failed,  but  in  the  former  was  suc- 
cessful. An  army  that  Thebes  sent  out  to  deliver  Pelopidas  was 
defeated  by  Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  and  would  have  been 
entirely  destroyed,  had  not  Epameinondas,  who  was  serving  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  ranks,  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  army, 
who  had  deposed  their  generals.  He  planned  a  retreat  with  great 
skill,  took  command  personally  of  the  rear-guard,  and  brought 
the  troops  safely  back  to  Thebes.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
second  expedition,  he  returned  into  Thessaly,  where  he  so  intimi- 
dated Alexander  that  the  tyrant  set  free  his  prisoner  in  return 
for  a  truce  of  thirty  days  (368  b.  c). 

'  It  in  inipoMible  to  voach  for  the  tnith  of  these  anecdotes,  which  Plutarch  probably 
embellishes  to  do  honor  to  the  Theban  hero. 

'  Coin  of  Alexander  of  Pherai.  Head  of  Hekate,  right  profile,  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle; 
nndemeath,  ENN0I02.  name  of  the  artist-engraver.  Reverse :  AAES[<Wpov]  ;  lion's  liead 
to  the  right,  with  open  moath. 

•  To  these  two  ill-advued  acta  she  added,  some  years  later,  a  third :  Pj-thon  and  Hera- 
kleidea,  having  killed  Kotys  (S59  b.  c),  the  murderers  were  celebrated  at  Athens  as  heroes. 
Coooeming  mnrdert  of  kings  and  t>Tant«,  see  Aristotle's  long  enumeration.  Politics,  v.  10, 
Tt  has  alroidy  been  said  that  the  Greeks  had  not  the  same  ideas  on  these  subjects  that 
we  have. 
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The  following  year  Epaiueiiiondas  was  sent  on  a  third  expe- 
dition into  the  Peloponnetos,  to  put  an  end  to  Sparta's  rejoicing  over 
her  ^*  tearless  victory/'  and  also  to  restrain  the  Arkadians  by  estab- 
lishing against  them  a  {xjint  of  8up{X)rt  in  Acliaia  and  Elis.  The 
Achaiana,  whom  he  succeeded  in  bringing  into  alliance  with  Thebety 
abandoned  to  their  new  friends  Naupaktos,  on  the  northern  ooaai 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  thus  became  a  Boiotian  sea;  and 
they  received  into  their  cities  Theban  harmosts.  But  the  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Achaia  suffered  from  this  alliance.  Driven  out 
of  their  dwellings,  despoiled  of  their  property,  they  formed  bands 
of  exiles,  very  numerous  in  those  days,  in  the  neigh l^orhood  of 
many  of  the  Greek  cities,  desolating  the  fields  and  keeping  the 
townsfolk  in  constant  anxiety.  The 
Arkadians,  neighbors  of  Achaia,  were 
much  harmed  from  these  marauders, 
and  the  little  gratitude  they  had  re- 
tained towards  Thebes  was  sensibly 
lessened  thereby.     Thus,    through   the  didrachm* 

rivalry  of  factions   in   the   interior  of 

the  cities,  and  through  that  of  the  States  one  with  another,  it  be- 
came impossible  that  anything  great  could  be  done,  anything 
lasting  established  in  this  unhappy  country,  where  ignoble  pas> 
sions  stifled  any  feeling  as  to  the  common  interest. 

The  influence  of  Thebes,  now  duninishing  in  the  Peloponneeos, 
was  lost  in  Thessaly,  and  consequently  in  Maoedon.  Athens,  on 
the  contrary,  was  quietly  building  up  again  her  empire.  Timotheos, 
after  ten  months  of  siege,  had  just  subjugated  Samoa,  an  insecure 
dependency  of  the  Great  King  (365  B.C.);  the  following  year  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Phrygia  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  the  Cher- 
•onesoe,  and  at  the  same  time  Athens  again  attached  to  herself 
the  cities  of  Chalkidike.  Corinth,  alarmed  at  this  reviving  im« 
portaooe,  and  at  the  intentions  Athens  had  recently  manifested 
towards  herself,  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict;  she  sent 
to  ask  the  Spartans  if  they  would  be  willing  to  make  peaoe,  and 
to  say  to  them  that  in  any  case  it  was  neceseary  for  hertelf  to 


>  Cote  of  Bi*.  te  fM«r«.    Ii««l  of  Um  OljnBplMi  Boi«^  riflN pottt.  nuiHiMiil  viik  » 
braMldlMl«m«awUclitolln«oi4AUIIII}«;  la dM Md, tht bctw*  nLtaUakvi  fkmmmm 
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do  80.  Upon  this  a  separation  took  place  between  Sparta  and 
several  of  her  allies,  —  Epidauros,  Phlious,  and  some  other  States 
imitating  the  action  of  Corinth  in  making  terms  with  Athens. 

Thebes  was  not  of  this  number ;  she  continued   to  carry  on 
war,  though  at  much  cost,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  rank  that 


VIEW  OP  THB   AKROKORINTHOS.* 

she  had  gained,  and  making  it  still  greater.  Epameinondas,  whose 
patriotic  ambition  had  grown  with  his  victories,  pointed  out  to  his 
fellow-citizens  the  maritime  empire  they  could  hope  to  obtain,  and 
the  spoils  of  Athens  one  day  to  adorn  their  own  Kadmeia.  It 
was  the  advice  neither  of  a  wise  man  nor  of  a  clear-sighted  patriot. 
That  Athens  was  rapidly  refilling  her  arsenals  and  rebuilding  her 
war-fleet  was  due  to  the  resources  furnished  by  her  extensive  com- 
merce.    Thebes,  on  the  contrary,  an  inland  city,  without  manufac- 

*  From  a  photojrraph.     Tlu'  view  is  taken  from  the  north  :  the  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Ilert'  may  be  <H»tinguUhed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.     See  engraving,  Vol.  II.  p,  79. 
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lures,  with  no  exports  other  tlian  tlie  products  of  her  soil,  and  liav- 
ing  never  had  a  vessel,  could  not  secure  to  herself  upon  the  mm 
a  durable  dominion.  It  was  therefore  iiupot»il)Ie  to  impel  her  into 
a  path  for  which  she  had  no  fitness.  £pameinonda8  persuaded  her 
to  build  a  hundred  galleys,  —  a  thing  easily  done;  and  with  this 
fleet  he  cruised  in  the  iEgaean  Sea  and  in  the  Hellespont,  without 
notable  successes,  but  also  without  reverses,  and  brought  back  to 
his  country  the  alliance^  unprofitable  for  her,  of  Rhodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantion.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the  Thebans  murdered 
all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Orchomenos.^ 

Another  expedition,  set  on  foot  some  months  earlier,  had  bet- 
ter results  for  the  honor  and  fortune  of  Thebes.  She  ag:iin  sent 
Pelopidas  with  an  army  into  Thessiily.  He  encountered  ^Vlexander 
near  Pharsalia,  in  a  plain  covered  with  hillocks,  called  the  Dogs* 
Heads  (Kynoskephaloi),  attacked  him  furiously,  defeated  him, 
but  was  himself  slain  in  trying  to  reach  his  foe  in  person,  who 
concealed  himself  among  his  guards  (364  b.  c).  The  Thessalian 
cities  who  had  invoked  the  aid  of 
Pelopidas  now  paid  him  unsurpassed 
honor  in  funeral  rites,  if  we  judge 
that  neither  gold  nor  ivory  make  the 
noblest  ornaments,  but  the  honest 
tears,  the  deep  and  sincere  regret  of 
a  whole  nation  ;  and  a  Thcban  army 

of  seven  thousand  men,  sent  imme<liate]y  against  Alexander,  forced 
him  to  relinquish  all  the  cities  he  had  taken,  and  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  Thebes  both  by  land  and  sea. 

Thessaly  being  brought  back  under  her  influence,  Thebes  now 
sought  to  re-establish  it  in  the  Peloponnesoe. 

The  disorder  there  was  extreme.  The  Eleians  and  Achaians 
were  at  war,  and  events  had  been  so  far  unfavorable  to  the  former, 
although  the  Spartans  had  attempted  in  their  flavor  a  diversion 
which  proved  unsuccesMful.  The  Arkadiana  seind  upon  Olympia, 
when   the  PisatanSy  their  allies,  now  proposed  to  reassert  their 

*  8m  abova,  p,  SiS. 

•Colli  ol  AbsMMkr  of  FkmL    HomI  oni«k«iab  iImm  ^Mrton  lo  *•  r%|M,  Um  ImIt 


dhwwlfod  — d  crow—d  wMi  lyttfa;  t  Uw  loft  o  llgliiit  tarA.    RoMno:  AABUNaPQY 
warrior  oa  borwbark.  gallo|rfag  to  iIm  rlglM,  aad  hOMt^  Mo  Iomo  la  rook 
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ancitnt  rights  and  take  charge  of  the  festival.     This  excited  the 
Eloiaiis   to  the  highest   pitch.      In  the   midst   of  the  pentathlon 


ATHEXIAM   HOR8EMBN.* 


they  entered  the  sacred  enclosure  in  arms  and  attacked  the 
Arkadians,  who,  besides  their  own  troops,  had  the  aid  of  a  thou- 
sand  hoplites    from    Argos    and    four    hundred    Athenian   horse.^ 


^  Athenian  ba»-reUef  from  Schum-,  Griechische  Reliefs,  Xo.  7.  Athenian  horsemen 
parading  before  the  council.  For  explanation  of  the  subject,  see  the  ArchHolog.  Zeilung, 
Tol.  xxxTiiL  (1880)  p.  181. 

*  There  has  been  foond  at  Argos  an  inscription  containing  a  list  of  6ne8  inflicted  by  the 
Annies  oo  a  certain  number  of  cities,  notably  the  Arkatlian  cities  Alea  and  Stymphalos,  and 
on  tlic  whole  Arkadian  community,  ri  kou^  ritp  'Apicadttp.     Lebas  concludes  from  this  that 
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The  action  was  sharp,  and  resulted  brilliantly  for  the  Eleians, 
although  they  had  been  up  to  this  time  regarded  as  the  poorest 
soldiers  in  Greece.  But  Olympia  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Arkadians,  with  the  treasures  of  its  temple  (364  b.  c).  Since 
war  was  now  made  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  and  had  become 
never-ending,  it  was  extremely  expensive,  so  that  governments 
which  were  not  wise  enough  to  avoid  it  found  themselves  reduced 
to  dangerous  expedients.  Athens  had  taken  the  money  of  her 
allies,  and  had  thus  lost  their  affection ;  Sparta  had  laid  heavy 
taxes  upon  hers,  and  thus  provoked  revolts.  The  Arkadian  archons, 
to  pay  their   mercenaries,  seized   without  scruple  the   sacred  gold 


8ILVER  COIN.*  TKTRADRACilM.* 

of  Olympia.  This  was  the  ruin  of  the  Arkadian  confederation. 
The  devout  clamored  against  this  sacrilege ;  the  city  of  Mantineia, 
which  saw  Tegea  receive  a  Boiotian  garrison,  and  Megalopoli.«* 
support  in  every  instance  the  ambitious  policy  of  Thebes,  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  thb  opposition,  at  once  religious  and 
political,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  pay  her  share  of  the 
money  necessary  to  keep  up  the  Arkadian  army.  Being  summoned 
before  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  the  accusation  of  wishing  to  brp^k 
up  the  confederacy,  the  Mantineians  refused  to  appear,  and  being 
threatened  with  an  attack,  dosed  their  gates.  The  Ten  Thou- 
sand  themBelyes    prohibited    the  use    of    the    sacred    money    for 


It  Mid*  to  Um  Mflim  aapUkljroaj  of  AifM(lowUeb  llw  knttrtta  of  Sputa 
•flOT  tlM  bsttb  of  L«iktn  iMMl  Ntlarad  ili  TlfDrX  iadtttUaft,  b^ 

Bm  he  If  oolj  abla  to  plaet  thb  tlnriiiwwit  bttwaea  the  jtmh  S71  and  14?  u.  o.,  withml  givliif 
k  A  Wfon  «saoi  dato. 

&  Cois  of  Elb,  fo  gemtn.  Ylrtory  ftopplaf  ImrrMty  to  tlM  kft;  la  Ikt  Md,  fA[X«fw]. 
R«««rw:  M|l*i]rii«toth«MI,holdfaig  fai  lit  bMk  a  MrpMt,  wUek  iMla  to  rtni^b  It  la 
Um  fol^  of  h*  bodf . 

*  Cola  of  EIK  la  fnMT*.  Boad  of  Iha  Oljrtoplaa  Rare,  rIglM  pidDa,  Ml  off  bgr  a  tead  t 
ia  Um  flald,  f  A  (for  f AABON).     Ravorio !  m^  ilaadii^  al  tart,  fa  a  arova  of  olhrv- 
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prufane  purpotes.  Upon  this  the  mercenaries  dispersed,  and  the 
archoDS,  dreading  some  charge  of  sacrilege,  followed  by  a  decree 
for  restitution,  called  in  the  Thebans. 

Meantime  the  Arkadian  patriots  concluded  peace  with  Eiis 
iiiul  promised  to  restore  the  sacred  money.  They  were  celebrating 
this  peace  at  Tegea  when  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  the 
Boiotian  liarinost,  who  had  a  band  of  three  hundred  men  at 
his  command,  seeing  in  this  peace  the  destruction  of  the  Theban  in- 
iiuence,  seized  the  whole  assembly  and  committed  them  to  prison, 


F   riA\o/^n  NOi^A  p    xONTo 

BAft-RRLIKF  COMMEMORATiyK   OF  THE   ALLIANCX  OF  ATBKH8  WITH   SPARTA.* 


feigning  to  believe  in  a  plot  to  deliver  the  place  to  the  Spartans. 
Public  indignation  compelled  him  to  release  his  captives  and  to 
escape  to  Thebes,  whither  deputies  followed  him  demanding  his 
punishment.  Epameinondas  justified  the  harmost,  reproaching  the 
Arkadians  for  having  violated  the  alliance  in  signing  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Elis  without  the  consent  of  Thebes.  Here  the 
man  of  honor  disappears  in  the  citizen  who  believes  himself 
required  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  greatness,  even  though  it  lie 
unjust,  of  his  country. 

When  the  response  of  Thebes  was  known,  a  part  of  tlie 
Arkadians   took   arms    and    asked    help    from    Sparta    and   from 

>  From  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  hell^.,  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pi.'  11,  and  the  Archdoloffuche  Zeituntj, 
ToL  xxxT.  (1877)  pi.  15,  note  1.  The  inscription  beneath  is  in  the  Corp.  inter.  Attic,  ii.  57  i; 
H  b  dated  from  the  arrhonship  of  Molon  (362-361  b.  c).  In  respect  to  the  date,  cf .  the  com- 
meatanr  of  Kohlcr  in  the  Mitth.  d.  d.  archHol.  Irutii.  in  Atken,  vol.  i.  (1876)  pp.  197  et  xeq. 
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Athens,  recently  become  their  allies.'  To  put  a  stop  to  this  defection 
of  the  Peloponnesoe,  Thebes  sent  thither  in  362  Epameinondas, 
who  established  his  camp  in  Tegea,  that  his  movements  might  be 
coooealed  from  the  enemy.  Then  learning  that  Agesilaos,  called  in 
by  the  Mantineians,  had  quitted  Sparta  with  his  whole  army,  £pa- 
meinondas  by  a  rapid  night  march  threw  himself  into  Lakonia. 
Had  not  a  Kretan  nmner  brought  word  to  Agesilaoe,  Sparta,  abeo- 
Intely  defenceless,  "  like  a  nest  of  unprotected  3'oung  birds/'  would 
have  been  taken.  The  old  king  returned  in  all  haste  and  put  the 
city  in  a  condition  of  defence ;  Epameinondas  was  a  second  time 
repulsed  from  the  unwalled  city.  He  had  expected  to  surprise 
it ;  he  did  not  hope  to  take  it  by  a  siege,  house  after  house,  and 
he  had  not  the  necessary  provisions  to  do  this;  moreover  it  was 
not  safe  to  allow  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  this  narrow  valley, 
between  the  city  and  the  anny.  He  returned  into  Arkadia  by 
forced  marches,  preceded  by  liis  cavalry,  who  sought  to  surprise 
Mantineia ;  but  the  Athenian  cavalry  had  just  arrived 
there:  they  bravely  dashed  out  to  meet  an  enemy 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  apprehension,  and  they  were  successful. 
In  this  action  fell  Gr}'llos,  the  son  of  Xenophon. 
When  the  news  of  his  son's  death  reached  him,  the 
father  was  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Artemis; 
in  sign  of  mourning  he  took  off  the  wreath  which  the  celebrant 
usually  wore,  but  on  learning  that  his  son  had  died  gallantly  he 
replaced  it  without  a  tear,  saying :  '^  I  knew  that  my  son  was  mor- 
tal."    U  the  story  be  true,  the  renuirk  is  too  Spartan.' 

The  time  fixed  for  the  close  of  the  expedition  was  approaching. 
Bpameinopdaa  was  unwilling  to  depart  leaving  any  shadow  on  the 


>  W«  hum  han  (p.  5»t)  tlw  frafw—t  of  •  ileU  on  wUeh  wm  faMorllMd  ike  ivMty  of  S«t 
•.  c. ;  It  b  aiinwMatcd  bv  »  bM-rvUtf  iiipiiiwllnf  two  woaws  mtmSmf  baforo  Zoat  aad  nnr> 
inf  M  witMMM.  Cm  9i  tiMM  !•  AtkMw :  tiM  ollMr  Iho  Mo|io«aMo».  .-or  ratlMr  a  pwMmt. 
ieadoa  ol  tlw  low  pooplw,  ArindtaM^  EMum.  JrhahM,  nd  PIiBmImh,  wltli  wham  Atktm 
kftd  wtwwMd  sBiiMaL 

•  Aft— b  8tympboa>,o«soohi  of  atyplwVw  Oi  IIm  roforw  of  lU»  eote  b  i«pi«> 
•nrt«l  H«niklr)i  kilHog  iIm  Wnb  {m»  Vol  HI.  p,  41<).    Gordaor,  7>pw,  pL  yUL  M. 

•  Siaro  AiImm  waa  afala  Is  attiaMo  with  Sparta,  tin  dwraa  ol  haslAawat  a|{ala«t  iIm 
friaad  asd  9amnA*hHurwm  of  Agarihoi  fcad  ao  dodH  haa»  rwalailaa,  Bat  H  b  prafaahb  tlMH 
XoMphoa  M««r  mwMd  to  Athaaa.  Ispallad  boa  SUHow  fagr  the  Fhbai.  ka  appavaalty 
wfilidrav  la  Cflvtelli  aad  4M  tlwai 

vou  m.  —  ts 
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Thcban  arms.  He  went  to  seek  the  enemy  near  Mantineia,  in  a 
plain  where  the  roads  of  Arkadia  cross  those  that  come  from  the 
bthmus,  from  Argolis,  and  from  Lakonia,  and  where  the  fate  of 
the  Peloponnesos  had  many  times  been  decided.  Of  five  battles 
fought  here,*  the  one  of  which  we  now  speak  was  the  most  famous ; 
*'  for  never  before  did  Greeks  against  Greeks  set  in  array  so  many 
jnen,"  —  twenty-two  thousand  on  the  Spartan  side,  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  with  Epameinondas,  if  we  may  accept  the  figures 
of  Diodoros. 

He  followed  the  same  tactics  as  at  Leuktra:  he  surprised  his 
adversaries,  who  were  not  expecting  an  engagement,  brought  into 
action  only  his  best  troops,  and  concentrated  at  one  point  a  dense 


(g>© 


COINS  OF   MANTINEIA.* 


mass  that  overthrew  everything  in  its  advance.  He  himself  re- 
mained in  the  first  rank;  for  in  these  jealous  republics  the  leader 
must  Ixi  soldier  as  well  as  general,  of  the  greatest  personal  bravery 
as  well  as  military  skill.  Epameinondas  suffered  himself  to  be  borne 
along  too  far  in  front  of  his  troops.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  he 
fought  long,  though  wounded,  until  he  received  in  the  breast  a 
speai^thrust  so  violent  that  the  wood  broke  off  and  the  point  was 
left  in  the  wound.  The  Thebans  with  difficulty  rescued  him  from 
the  enemy  and  carried  him,  still  breathing,  into  the  camp.  The 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  when  the  spear-point  should  be 
withdrawn.  Upon  this  he  called  his  attendant  to  know  if  his 
shield  were  safe,  and  was  shown  it.  He  next  inquired  on  which 
side  had  been  the  victory ;  and  being  told  it  was  with  the  Boiotians, 
"  I  am  willing  to  die,  then,"  he  said,  and  bade  them  draw  out  the 

*  In  418  B.  c,  »  Tictory  of  Ajno;  in  862,  of  Epameinondas;  in  296,  of  Demetrios ;  in  243, 
of  the  Acbaians ;  in  206,  of  Philipoimon  over  Machairidas. 

*  (1)  llAN[ru4«»].  Three  acorns  arran^  in  a  8tar.  Reverse :  three  T»,  united  at  the 
bsM  (the  three  T**  are  the  rign  of  the  triuimorion).  Silver.  (2)  Bear  stepping  to  the  left. 
Rererse :  trident  in  an  incused  square.  Silver.  (C.  R.  Fox,  Engraring»  of  Unedited  Greek 
Cotiu,  4*,  Na  102.)  (S)  Acorn.  Reverse :  MAN'ru««y]  ;  in  the  field,  a  Urge  E,  sign  of  the 
hemioholon,  and  the  letter  A,  a  mint-mark.     Silver. 
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COIX   or  MAXTINKIA.* 


spear.  At  this  moment  his  friends  broke  out  into  lamentations, 
one  of  them  crying  out,  "Alas!  £pameinondas,  must  thou  die 
childless  ?  '*  **  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  die  childlenn,  by  the  im- 
mortal Zeus!  I  leave  behind  me  two  daughters,  the  victories  of 
Leuktra  and  Mantineia"  (362  B.  c). 

In  his  last  moments  the  general  had  called  for  two  of  his 
lieutenants,  lolaidiis  and  Diophantos,  whom  he  desired  as  his  suc- 
cessors. On  learning  that  they  had  been 
killed,  he  recommended  that  Thebes  should 
make  peace.  The  State  had  in  fact  lost  all 
its  leaders,  and  the  victory  of  Mantineia  was 
in  no  sense  decisive.  The  Athenian  cavalry 
liad  gained  some  advantage  over  the  The- 
ban  light  troops ;  on  both  sides  the  left  wing  had  remained  unbro- 
ken on  the  field ;  hence  both  claimed  the  right  of  burying  their 
dead,  and  two  trophies  were  erected  on  the  field. 

"The  battle,"  says  Xenophon,  "left  as  much  confusion  in 
Greece  as  there  had  been  before."     It  was  the  last  blow  given  to 

the  Spartan  empire,  but  it  did  not  con- 
solidate the  Theban.  All  agreed  in  sign- 
ing, the  following  year,  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  recognized  the  independence 
of  Messene  and  secured  that  of  the  other 
tKvn  AJTD  ATHEHK..  Peloponnesiau  States.     Sparta  protested, 

but  in  her  isolated  condition  she  could  do  nothing. 

The  work  of  Xenophon  stops  with  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
After  Plataia  we  lose  Herodotos;  Thucydides  m  411  B.C.;  Xeno- 
phon fails  us  with  Epameinondas.  The  great  men  and  the  great 
historians  are  dead,  and  Greece  herself  is  about  to  die.* 


>  IIetael«l  hmi  of  Pidbui.  right  praffie.  RerwrM:  IIANT<Wm]:  hMd  of  the  ujmfk 
KalUila,  rigkl  pratl«.    (80v«r.) 

•  Braaw eoia  of  Thovfft  la  MmmUil  DliidMMd hMd  of  2Smm»  right  prolla.  B«mw: 
eovOMvAr].  Athw  at— dfaig  to  th»  hit, h«hMterl.  th>  agto  ca  hf  twMt.  holdtog hw  tp— r 
MMi  MM;  fai  Iha  laid,  m  wfwuh  of  whit  mw  Md  *  m^ttrU^  uaam,  NIKONYMOI. 

•  It  MMt  be  oweed,  however,  that  the  HtlUmk$  fa  aa  lalMar  work,  wiUiaat  the  cham  of 
the  MwMB  ti  Heiodetoe  or  the  prefaadl^  d  the  hhtorie  heehe  ol  Tha^ydhfae.  that  to  flgalilai 
■aax  laaatraeiee,  fa  aMrited  fagr  dharfie  iwHielHj,  aad  ghee  aa  eadhv  aM«  of  petty  flboU^ 
wkhoat  latwrt  or  haportaaea,  whleh  eeaeeal  the  great  oatttaee  of  the  hfatoiy  of  thfa  ti»e,aad 
lieve  taetoHM 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OONDinOH  OF  QR££0£  BEFORE  THE  MAOEDONIAK  SWAT. 
1.  —  Continued  Splendob  of  tiie  Arts. 

THE  time  of  great  men  and  of  great  events  had  passed,  but  it 
might  be  hoped  that  Greece,  at  least  after  the  peace  signed 
in  361  B.C.,  would  recover  tranquillity. 

During  almost  a  century  she  had  torn  herself  with  her  own 
hands.  Some  Hellenic  States  had  taken  arms  to  secure  the  supreme 
power,  others  to  break  down  usurpation.  Sparta,  Athens,  Sparta 
again,  then  Thebes,  had  exhausted  themselves  in  the  endeavor  to 
support  a  fortune  which  was  too  great  for  them.  Each  in  her  turn 
had  seen,  on  the  day  after  victory,  her  allies  turn  against  her. 
The  spirit  of  municipal  independence  had  vanquished  the  spirit  of 
union.  The  experience  was  ended.  Obedient  to  invincible  instincts, 
Greece  would  never  become  an  empire. 

Of  all  these  overthrown  supremacies  one  only  was  worthy  of 
repret,  —  that  of  the  Athens  of  Perikles.  ,  So  long  as  this  sway  had 
lasted  there  were  fewer  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  more  splen- 
dor and  prosperity  than  Greece  had  ever  known.  Sparta  had  laid 
a  heavy  yoke  upon  all.  The  conduct  of  Thebes  in  regard  to 
Thespiai,  Plataia,  Orchomenos,  and  even  Tegea,  the  habit  which 
she  was  beginning  to  adopt  —  she  also,  as  well  as  Sparta  —  of 
sendmg  military  governors  into  the  allied  cities,  promised  no 
gentle  swa}*.  Moreover,  she  had  no  lofty  plan  or  aim ;  like 
Sparta,  she  desired  power  for  power's  sake  merely.  This  suprem- 
acy, therefore,  like  that  of  Lacedaemon,  had  not  in  itself  its 
raison  cCStrCf  for  Greece  would  have  gained  nothing  by  accepting 
it.     The  time  had  gone  by  when  a  coalition  was  neces.sary.     On  the 


GREECK   nFFnnF  THE  MACEDONIAN   s\\  \v  ,  ♦; 

morruw  of  the  Persian  invasion  there  was  reason  to  fear  another 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Great  King,  as  men  had  seen  the  armies 
of  Xerxes  follow  those  of  Darius;  and  this  well-grounded  fear  it 
was  which  had  justified  the  dominion  of  Athens.  It  is  also  because 
this  dominion  arose  natunilly  out  of  the  situation  that  it  was  for 
so  long  a  time  undisputed,  and  that  notwithstanding  so  many 
misadventures  there  remained  of  it  respectable  dSbris}  But  at 
the  moment  of  which  we  now  speak,  what  dangers  could  the 
clearest  vision  discover?  In  the  Eiist,  Persia  was  convulsed  with 
that  long  death-struggle  of  Oriental  States,  so  scantily  alive,  and 
yet  so  slow  to  die.  In  the  West,  the  Romans  were  still  engrossed 
in  rebuilding  their  city,  which  had  lately  been  burned  by  the  Gauls. 
On  the  North,  what  was  there  to  fear?  lason  was  dead,  and  his 
great  designs  had  perished  with  him.  As  to  Macedon,  so  distracted, 
and  for  centuries  so  feeble,  idle  indeed  would  have  seemed  the 
prophecy  of  its  approaching  fortune.^ 

A  friend  to  Greece  would  have  seen,  therefore,  at  this  time 
without  alarm  the  close  of  that  sanguinary  experience  which  had 
filled  the  last  three  or  four  generations.  The  Greeks,  not  being 
able  to  unite,  seemed  at  least  to  have  arrived  at  general  con- 
ditions of  existence  more  equitable  and  advantageous.  There  was 
no  longer  any  one  State  ruling  over  any  other,  —  hence,  no  longer 
masters  and  subjects,  —  but  the  country  was  somewhat  less  sub- 
divided. Many  little  States  had  formed  alliances  in  which  were 
included  the  cities  of  whole  regions, — a  means  more  likely  to 
succeed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  less  contradictory  to  the  manifest 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind,  of  arriving  some  day.  perhaps  by 
the  union  of  these  provincial  leagues,  at  a  oonfedcratiun  of  the 
whole  Hellenic  body.  Moreover  these  leagues  were  made  on  more 
equitable  terms.  All  the  allies  of  Athens,  the  feeblest  no  less  than 
the  mtjst  iMjwerful,  had  a  voice  in  the  general  council,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Arkadian  confederation,  like  those  of  the  Achaian 
league,  had  equal  rights.  In  the  new  alliance  between  Sparta  and 
several  of  the  Peloponncsian  peoples  it  was  agreed  that  each  State 
should  be  supreme  in  its  own  territory. 

*  Sm  aboir*,  pp.  Ml,  Mt. 

*  8m  la  ArriaD,  fispWiiKM  ^  AUamitr,  vU.  f ,  1  aad  la  Qalalaa  Cwtiaii,  s.  10.  alw 
later  la  thto  work,  Um  uprawatoUoa  AJatawlar  ghras  liit  troepa  of  iIm  ■hIijIhiI  ooaditioa 
ol  If  arodoa  oa  tlw  aerowloa  of  VU&p. 
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•I1.VSB  COIN.* 


The  Messenians,  reduced  by  Sparta  to  the  condition  of  Helots 
in  668  B.  c.y  bad  recovered  their  independence ;  the  city  of  Messene 
occupied  a  secure  position,  and  Sparta  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Arkadia,  renouncing  her  ancient  divisions, 
had  gathered  almost  all  her  villages  into  the  Great  City  (Megalo- 
polis), and  formed  a  State  capable  of  keeping  in  check  the  ambition 
of  Sparta  by  protecting  against  her  all  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesos. 
Corinth,  wearied  by  destructive  wars,  aspired  only  to  peace,  com- 
merce, and  pleasure.     Argos,  lately  torn  by  hostile  factions,  had  seen 

them  die  out  and  some  respite  granted  her. 
The  Achaians  renewed  their  old  confedera- 
tion, with  ideas  of  equality  and  justice  which 
were  to  give  them  the  distinction  of  being 
ihe  last  survivors  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Boiotian  league  obeyed  Thebes,  but  now 
without  too  much  restraint.  Lastly,  Athens  was  recovering  her 
commerce  as  well  as  her  naval  strength,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  her 
conduct  had  brought  back  to  herself  her 'farmer  allies. 

What  was  there  to  prevent  these  States,  their  earlier  bounda- 
ries being  in  most  cases  restored,  from  now  living  in  peace,  after 
having  been  convicted  of  powerlessness 
when  they  had  attempted  to  overpass 
these  limits?  Why  should  they  not  again 
become  what  they  had  been  a  century  ear- 
lier,—  each  a  centre  of  light?  Notwith- 
standing so  many  battles,  they  had  not 
been  greatly  reduced  in  population,  and  had  lost  nothing  in  physical 
or  intellectual  activity.  Greek  soldiers  were  still  the  best  in  the 
world;  the  Roman  legion,  it  is  true,  had  not  3'et  manifested  its 
superiority,  nor  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Greek  scholars,  Greek 
artbts,  were  numerous.  In  art,  philosophy,  and  eloquence,  the 
age  of  Perikles  continiiod. 

*  Coin  of  thv  Achaian  league  ctnick  at  Megalopolis.  Laurflknl  head  of  Z<-ii!<  Hotna- 
gjrrioi,  left  profile.  Revenie:  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt;  in  the  exergue.  ME,  initials 
of  the  name  MegalopoUs ;  in  the  field  two  monograms  of  mt^strates'  names. 

'  Coin  of  the  Achaian  league  struck  at  Argos.  Zeus  Homagyrios,  standing,  turning 
to  the  left;  with  the  left  hand  he  leans  on  a  long  sceptre,  and  on  the  right  he  holds  a  Vic- 
tor}-, who  is  placing  a  wreath  on  his  head.  Reverse :  APTEION  AXAION ;  Demoter  Panachaia 
seated  on  a  throne,  to  the  left,  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  wreath ;  in  the  field,  4>AHNOC,  a 
magistrate's  name. 
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Pheidias,  Polykletes,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasios,  were  dead ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  suoceasore  art  became  transformed  and  its  splendor 
dimmed.  In  tlie  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epikourios,  near 
Phigaleia,*  Iktinos  had  given  his  figures  more 
vivacity  than  is  seen  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Parthenon.  One  generation  later  we  see  pas- 
sion animate  the  marble,  as  it  agitates  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides.  Dionysos  feels  the  in- 
toxication that  he  inspires,  Aphrodite  the 
sensual  pleasure  that  she  promises;  the  style, 
less  severe,  is  more  human,  and  the  move- 
ment of  life   replaces   the   calm  serenity  of  the  Pheidian  gods. 

Sculpture   is  upon   the   road  which  will   lead   artists   to  design 
iconic  statues,  to   subordinate   art,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  vulgar 

realism.  By  an  endeavor  after  detail,  an  ex- 
cess of  finish,  and  a  too  servile  exactitude,  the 
sentiment  of  ideal  beauty  is  lost.  Lucian  ex- 
presses this  tendency  by  saying  of  Demetrioe, 
an  artist  of  this  period,  that  he  b  no  longer  a 
maker  of  gods,  but  a  maker  of  men,  ov  Oto- 
TToto?  ri?,  aXX*  av6poivonouk  <av.*  Or  men 
strive  for  the  tragic,  the  gigantic,  construct- 
ing colossi  of  bronze  which  are  marvels  of 
industry.  Chares  of  Lindos  constructs,  about  280  b.  c,  the  Colossos 
of  Rhodes ;  Lysippos,  a  Zeus  forty  cubits  (about  sixty  feet)  high ; 
and  the  sculptor  Demokrates  makes  a  proposition  to  Alexander 
to  hew  Mount  Mhon  into  a  statue,  one  of  his  hands  holding  a  city, 
and  a  river  flowing  from  the  other.*    The  hero  had  better  taste 


KROXZE  COIN.* 


>  Thb  tMtpb  is,  after  Um  Thinwlon  at  AdMM,  tiw  baaliinwrfad  of  Um  tewplw  of 
Gtmoo.    TIm  Mtm  of  the  aaoa  Is  la  the  BritUi  Ummm. 

•  RABtON.  DkwjM*  HMdtef.  dad  ta  aa  aapla  poploa.  boUtag  the  ikjnm  in  hb  Wft 
iMMd.  aad  a  rhglm  ta  Ut  BfM  right  haad:  at  hb  fsot  a  paatlMr,  aad  Iha  tjrapaaoa  (rrwM 
of  a  oota  of  BIK  with  tha  di^or  of  Radriaa).  Thb  trpo  la  aa  taritadoa  of  Iha  alalw 
of  PyaHhilii  diisribod  fagr  PiaMala>.  ri.  ft,  I  (X«todH/»  >«r  NmmbmaUk,  vol  xtt.  ISM, 
p.  SS4). 

•  PUhp$tmim,  l^tO. 

•  KNIAION.  AphrodHa  aiaaditig.  bohiing  a  w«c  Kainwiit,  whirii  vbc  u  wuMmwtat  fraai 
avaM.  Thfatypobaalaitartoaof  tfcanalaaof  ftadlilii  (Ba««M  of  a  oota  of  KaMaa» 
with  tbo  oAgjr  of  Plaatfll^) 

•  inntareh.  AUx^  1%  aad  Ladaa.  Jf#aMtf».  f  t. 
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than   the   artist ;   he   refused.      To   each,  his  own   work ;  let  man 
leave  to  God  h]<  in<»mif.ilns.* 


APOLLO  8AUROKTHOS08,   OR   KILLBR   OF   LIZARDS.* 

But  before  artists  occupied  themselves  with  the  representation  of 
tragedy,  which  is  not  the  appropriate  work  of  sculpture,  there  was 

'  For  beftoty  in  an  object,  Aristotle  reqaire*  three  qoalities,  one  of  which  is  limitation,  or 
the  meanirp  which  an  artist  must  not  overpass,  rov  dc  xoXov  (tiyurra  ttirj  rd^r  koI  (rvfifurpia  xal 
ri  hfiHTfuvtm  (Met.,  iiL  8).     See  above,  pp.  123-127,  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  colossal 

•  Statue  of  Parian  marblp.  now  in  the  IxMivre  (Frohner,  Notice  de  la  sculpture  antique. 
No.  70.  p.  94) ;  from  a  photojrraph.  This  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  roost  jfrarcfnl  works  of  Prax- 
iteles. There  are  many  replicas  of  this  figure,  one  in  bronxe  in  the  VilU  Albani.  another  in 
marble  in  the  Vatican. 
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for   Greek    art    a  period    full    of  attraction,  the  giMeful  fchodt 
which  took  pleasure  in  giving  the  gods  effeminate  youth  instead 


k  Kn-    ' 


of  Olympic  majesty.  Two  AtheniAna,  Skopas  and  Prantelet,  who 
were  at  its  head,  originated  the  type  of  the  modest  and  timid  Aph- 
rodite*  the  representation  of  a  woman  rather  than  of  a  godd< 


1  UtVkt  tlatOT  known  m  Um  Brm  of  CaatoMll*,  fitM  tkt  bmm  of  tlw  pbe*  wiMvt  it 
WM  dkMfmni,  la  tJw  ■lijMinrhnntl  of  Ro—,  — r  tho  Vk  I<J*»b>  It  In  mw  ta  Um  ▼•«»• 
«M,  ■ad  ii  bar*  upri— Hd  tnm  m  pbotogmph.  Il  Iw*  loaft  b«l  «liUkMly,  baoa  ooMldiwti 
a  copy  of  aa  Eftw  of  PrailtalML  A«  Bww  by  ddt  wlplor  w—  a—  of  tiw  uimw  w  of  Tlw»' 
piai.  aad  Umiv  wM  aaoilMr  al  FWloa. 

•  Skopaowa*  a  aathra  of  Para«,bal  tbo  Um4  at  Ikal  tea  balpafad  «o  iIm 
fBcraba,  xOL  lt4). 
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BBONSR  COIN.* 


The  great  artists  of  the  fifth  century  never  represented  the  nude 
female  figure,  at  least  in  their  greatest  works.'  Critics  ))er- 
hape  too    ingenious    have    even   supposed   that   when   Praxiteles,* 

in  his  Aphrodite  of  Knidos,  'Hhe 
moist-eyed,"  to  trypou,  left  her  quite 
unveiled,  he  placed  neiir  her  a  vaw, 
wiiich.  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  bath, 
justified  the  nudity  of  the  goddess  by 
giving  a  reason  for  it.  The  charm 
of  her  beauty  was  always  very  strong, 
and  is  so  still,  even  in  the  imitations  of  this  statue  which  we 
possess.  "  Olympos,"  says  *an  epigram  in  the 
Anthology y  "  has  no  longer  the  Paphian  goddess ; 
she  has  gone  down  to  Knidos."  And  it  is  said 
that  Nikomedes  of  Bithynia  vainly  offered  the 
Knidians  the  payment' of  all  their  debts  in  ex- 
change for  their  Aphrodite. 

Skopas  surrounded  Aphrodite  in  the  temple 
of  Megara  with  three  statues,  —  Love,  Desire, 
and  Persuasion.  It  is  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  that  a  courtesan 
famous  for  her  beauty,  Phryne  of  Thespiai,  took  part  in  the  fes- 
tivals of   Eleusis,  emerging  from  the  sea  as   an   impersonation   of 


BROKZK  COIN* 


'  An  Aphrodite  emerging  from  the  wave^,  and  hen(>c  nude,  was  Rculpture<l  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  of  Pheidia«  at  Olympia.  It  is  especially  in  the  fourth  century  that 
•cnlpture  delighted  in  thin  draperie<i,  "  the  mirror  of  the  txxly ; "  but  Sophokles  also  allades  to 
this  in  his  Trachiniatis.     Cf.  S.  Heina(*h,  G(u.  archM.,  1887,  pp.  270  el  seq. 

«  iJorn  about  890  B.  c. 

*  NIKAIEQN.  Aphrodite  crouching  between  two  Loves;  their  attributes  (palms,  or 
arrows?)  are  uncertain;  one  of  them  seems  to  be  offering  Aphrodite  either  an  apple  or  a 
niirror.  (Rererse  of  a  coin  of  Nikaia,  with  the  effigy  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Zeittchrifl  JUr 
NumismatU;  vol.  viii..  I8K1,  p.  80.) 

*  A|iollo.  Artemi^  and  I^eto,  —  a  rude  imitation  of  Praxit<-les.  MEFAPECN.  Apollo  Kitha- 
raidos  standing  lietwi-en  Ix^to,  who  holds  a  long  !<ceptre,  and  Artemis,  who  holds  Jier  bow  in 
tbe  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  she  b  drawing  an  arrow  from  her  quiver.  The  statues  of 
ihete  three  divinities,  executed  at  Mes:ara  by  Praxitele^  are  mentioned  bv  Pausanias,  i.  42,  5. 
(Reverse  of  a  coin  with  the  effi^j'  of  .^ptimius  Severus.) 

*  KYZIKHNON  NEOKOPQN.  A  winged  Eros  standing,  the  left  hand  resting  on  fillets 
heaped  ujion  a  cippus,  an«l  holding  an  arrow  in  the  right  hand.  (Reverse  of  a  coin  with  the 
effigy  of  Commodu^  in  the  Museo  Brera  in  Milan.  ZeiUehrifi  fir  NumUmatik,  vol.  viii., 
I8M1,  p.  88.)     A  poor  imitation  of  Praxiteles. 

NoTB.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  the  Aphrodite  of  Knidos,  a  statue  of 
Parian  marble  bow  in  the  Glyptothek  of  Munich  (11.  Brunn,  Bewhreibung.  p.  166,  No.  181); 
from  a  photograph.  This  is  one  of  the  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  work  of  Praxiteles,  which 
we  also  know  by  coins.    See  abore,  p.  599. 
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Venus  \nad yomene ;  at  this  time  also  it  was  that  Greece,  no  longer 


-O  or    A   SATYK. 


dreading   the   Mede,  and   not  as  yet  the   Macedonian,  sought  in 
art  and  life  all  the  graoes  and  all  the  pleasures. 


>  Tom>  U  Psriaa  mtukU  dbvonni  la  iIm  nrnnOam  of  th«  MadM  aadt  bf  • 
Um  Kapeivr  Napolraa  TnnaadBowlatlMLoaTratfriMiaplwlagrapiL  TUilorH^i 
bjr  II.  Bnwa  (DmUek*  Rrndftiimm,  ml  tUL,  IMl  p.  SCO)  lo  P^iiIIiIm  HImiiW.  i 
bjr  thb  orWe  m  MpOTlor  to  lh»  Hww,  wUeh  b  UHMi|kt  to  to  •  work  of  Ui  jrwrtli.  b  to  dl 
probafaQlty  MditeK  ■or*  thaa  »  vary  rwnrkrtb  eopjr  of  •  hmnm  origlaal  of  vbbli  tlMtv  «• 
■■■wow  roptteas  to  Ewropw  ftUorbii,  Dotobly  In  tlw  MoaMMi  of  Um  GaphoL  8m  Fria. 
Qanoaa*Woitoni  ifit  Offtutftutt  ttitubtf  BSUttttn  m  aMMfwcacr  rVft  ttU^ft^  Tiot  lt«la« 
p.  4IS(  aad  BaaaMbtor*  ^aficf  DtMUHKut^  artMa  JVanMMi  to  waba  taa  phatofrapa  of  taa 
Satjnr  of  Uw  Capital  b  phrod  with  tiMl  of  Um  torto  of  I^wbi 
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Of  Praxiteles  we  have  copies  of  the  Apollo  Saurokthonos  ^  and 
of  the  Aphrodite  of  Knidos,  for  which  Phryiie  served  as  the  model.* 


UKAD  or  THR   HEKMES  OP   PRAXITELES. 


But   we   have   apparently  only  imitations   of  his  figures  of   Eros, 
representing   the  Ol3rmpian  ephebos   "who  lived  among  the    flow- 

>  See  abore,  p.  600. 

«  Many  replicas  or  imiUitions  of  thw  ^tatoe  are  extant,  some  even  among  the  figurines 
of  Myrina  (S.  RemacK,  Gazette  de$  heaux-arts,  February,  1888,  la  Vinxu  de  Cnide).  That 
of  the  I^ouyre  is  represented  in  the  History  of  Rome,  ii  896.  See  the  replica  from  the  Glypto- 
thek  in  Munich,  p.  60S.  The  goddess  is  also  represented  on  coins  of  Knidos  struck  in  honor  of 
CariM-alla  and  Plautilla  (FfUtory  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  and  in  this  yolume,  pp.  181  and  518), 
and  alM)  nn  engraved  stones. 

Note.  —  On  the  opposite  pace  is  represented  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  from  the  resto- 
ration  by  the  sculptor  Schaper.  of  Berlin.     Statue  of  Parian  marble,  discovered  May  8,  1877^ 
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ere,"  and  of  liU  Satyr,  unless  the  torso  found  on  the  Capitol  is 
a  fragment  of  it.  It  is  said  that  he  had  promised  to  Phrynu 
one  of  his  works.     To  know  which  one  the  master  preferred,  she 


VIOIIK     \\l>    II tU    !>^' 


caused  him  to  be  told  one  day  that  his  studio  was  on  fire.  **  Save," 
he  cried,  **  the  Eros  and  the  Satyr ! "  She  took  the  former,  which 
in  every  respect  was  most  suited  to  her,  and  consecrated  it  in  a 


la  the  iMipU  of  II«r«  at  OlyapU,  futl  la  fnwt  of  Um  fn^pwiH  of  tlw  han  oa  whkb  it  Mani. 
This  b,  paM  an  doabl,  iba  work  of  Praailalaa  Maiwlf.  wUeh  was  aaaa  bgr  raawalit  (v.  IT.  t) 
In  ih«  Ilfrafcia  of  djraqiU. 

*  Marblr  irrfNip  in  the  palarv  at  tbr  Tfllsi  in  FlorMMa;  fran  a  photograph. 
th«w  marlile*,  mi*  Vol  I.  pp.  S7I-S7S,  aaU  ia  thk  vobaa.  laiar,  p.  €1 4.  n   I 

rot.  III.  —  »» 
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temple  in  Tin  -juii.     iwo  of  the  most  furtuiiate  discoveries  recently 
made   are    Uie    iM.s-reliefs  foiuid    at  Mantineia,  a   work    doubtless 


I  UOM    TIIK    KKIKZK    OK    THK    MAUSOLKL'M    OK    HALIKAIt.N  A --<  >-  ' 


inspired   by    Praxiteles,   and   his   Hermes,   discovered   at  Olympic 
in  1877  on  the  very  spot  where  Pausanias  saw  it.* 

*  From  photogrmphs.  The  frieze  in  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Greeks  fighting  with 
Amazons. 

*  It  if  beUered  that  we  are  justified  in  attributing  to  Praxiteles  a  beautiful  head  of 
Enbonlew,  the  El«arinian  Pluto,  discorered  in  1885  at  Eleusis  (S.  Reinach,  GazeUe  des 
hmnoMulM,  1888,  toL  L  p.  69). 

Note.  — On  the  opposite  pa(i^  is  represented  the  Venus  of  Milo,  a  statue  of  Parian  marble 
discoTerrd  in  February,  1820,  in  the  inland  of  Milo  (Melos),  now  in  the  Louvre  ;  from  a  pho- 
tograph). For  bibliojrraphy.  we  Frohner,  Notice  He  la  xntlpture  antique,  p.  168,  No.  136,  and 
Friedericha-Wolten,  Die  GypmbgOue  antHer  BUtitcerle,   p.  560,  No.    1,448.     Few  statues- 
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Praxiteles  —  and  this  is  bis  greatest  charm  —  does  not  forget 
grace,  in  seeking  to  express  passion  too  clearly;  his  figures  have 
the  reserve  and  the  moderation  which  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  Greek  genius  in  its  best  days.  Of  Skopa«  there  remains  to 
us  little,  or  perhaps  nothing,  unless  the  group 
of  the  Niobids  and  especially  the  Aphrodite  of 
Melos  are  his,  —  in  which  case  we  must  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  first  of  Greek  sculptors,  and 
the  equal  of  Pheidias.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Apollo  of  the  Museo  Pio-Clemeutino  is  a 
copy  of  his  Apollo  Kitharaidos,  to  which  Augus- 
tus built  a  temple  in  his  house  on  the  Palatine.  This  is  not 
the  haughty  god,  slayer  of  the  Python,  wiio  might  have  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  in  the  Emperor  s  house  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  monsters  of  the  civil  war,  but 
the  god  of  the  arts  and  of  harmony,  he  who 
leads  the  choir  of  the  Muses,  and  whom  Augustus 
made  the  symbol  of  that  Roman  Peace  {J*ax 
ramana)  which  he  wished  to  secure  to  the  world.' 
BRoxzB  ooi».  About  350  B.  c.  Skopas  received  a  commission  to 
carve  the  eastern  face  of  the  frieze  of  the  tomb  of  Mausoloe.  An 
architect  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  he  rebuilt  at  Tegea  the  temple  of 
Athene-Alea,  of  which  the  outer  wall  was  bordered  with  Ionic  col* 
amns,  and  the  inner  decorated  with  the  two  orders,  one  above 
the  other,  the  Doric  and  the  Corinthian.*  It  is  poAsH)1e,  also,  that 
he  had  a  share  in  building  the  temple  of  Ephesos  which  Erostratoa 
burned  in  356  u.  c. 


have  been  waan  adalml,  few  haw  |^f«a  Hm  to  taon  ■!•— pH  aft  rwftorathMi;  bal  so  raroiH 
rtraetioB  of  iIm  ilalM,  or  of  tha  groop  of  wUdi  H  la  ippoaad  to  haw-  oMde  part,  raa  b» 
Nfardad  aa  oartaia.  Whaiawt  kaa  haaa  add  to  tka  eoalntfjr,  thb  baauUful  work  raa  hardly 
b«  of  lalar  dato  thaa  tha  tfaaa  of  Alanadar  Iha  Oraaft.  A  haad  kaowa  a«  tha  Voaa*  of 
Tndloa  wOl  ha  niitiiMHil  lalar,  whieh  prwti  a  tlriUH  wMiiPi  to  that  of  iho  V««aa 
of  MihK 

»  A  mmM  tntti  o«  two  hl|ipniiBBHil.  whieh  hmt  har  mrm  iha  wa>?wi  Hw  Igk  vott 
ioaiaartMadhorhtad:  aa  Bnw  It  fwlaaiaf  aidar  Iha  fiat  of  tha  M»hai«Hk  (Cmmo  oa 
nnkMijrs  of  two  lajronu    CoOaeiioa  do  Ujroaa  te  Iha  CaMatt  A  Pimmi*,  It  aOfaa.  hjr  tt) 

*  HAKUIN.  Aphrodtto  voOad.  Matod  oa  a  foat  laaptag  to  tha  right.  (Bmynwrn  of  a 
cota  of  KUi,  with  Iha  digy  of  8i|illBiliii  Satorafc  TUa  Moolaiy  tjrpo  b  aa  faakalko  «f  a 
■Mtfhla  gfoiy  hy  8hopat ) 

*  8aa  Bkttrf  ^Mmm,  1.  U,  <w  Apolo  Kllhawldw 

*  Thafo  havo  baoa  fboad  at  Tigoa  aoiM  fcagBMBli  of  padtaMato  oarvad  ^  < 
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Pliny    reganled    as    the    niautorpiece  of    Skopas   bis    Acliillcus 
guided   to   tho   island    of    Leuka8   by   tbe   Nereides.      Tbc   Norcid 

of  Florence,  borne  by  a  sea-horse, 
may  be  a  fragment  or  a  partial  copy 
of  this  famous  group.* 

Puniphilos  flourished  in  their 
time,  Euphranor  and  Nikias  a  little 
later;  all  three  were  painters,  and 
of  them  we  know  nothing  except 
the  list  of  their'  works  given  by 
Pliny.  But  Euphranor  was  also  a 
sculptor.  The  Vatican  (Museo  Pio- 
Clementino)  has  a  copy  of  his  Parb, 
and  the  gallery  of  Florence  a  bas- 
relief  representing  perhaps  his  group 
of  Leto,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  His 
Apollo  Patroos,  or  Protector  of  the 
Ionian  race,  was  one  of  the  nume 
rous  decorations  of  the  Kerameikos 
at  Athens ;  ^  it  is  believed  that  an 
imitation  of  this  statue  exists  in  a 
figure  carved  upon  an  altar. 

*  According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  critics  hed- 
tati'd  about  assi'^in';  the  <n^up8  of  the  Niobid» 
between  the  two  great  names  of  Skopas  and  Prax- 
iteles. The  most  celebrated,  though  an  incom- 
plete, replica  is  in  the  Galler)-  of  Florence.  A 
H^ttie  now  in  Munich  perhaps  made  part  of  this 
group.  The  Louvre  possesses  an  excellent  par- 
tial replic-aof  the  Paidagogoe  and  a  voung  Niobid. 

•  The  Kerameikoe  was  cut  in  halves  by  the  rity  wall.  The  Inner  Kerameikos  was  trav- 
ersed by  a  broad  street  bordere<l  with  columns,  from  the  Gate  Dif)ylon  to  tlu-  Agora,  between 
the  hills  ci  the  Areiopagos  and  the  Akropolis  on  one  side,  and  the  Pnyx  and  the  Hill  of  the 
Nynpha  on  the  other.  In  the  Outer  Kerameikos,  thi!<  roatl  led  to  the  Academy,  and  there 
*w*  along  tbe  side*  monuments  to  eitir.ens  who  hail  d'letl  for  their  country  (see  above,  p.  225, 
the  Tiew  of  the  Kerameikos,  ami  p.  511,  the  monument  of  Dexileos).  It  was,  according  toi 
Thocydides,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  .\thens,  «irl  row  KoXXtorov  npoaartiov  ttjs  iroXcwr. 
See,  to  complete  this  description,  what  is  said  later  of  the  Academy,  p.  618,  n.  3. 

•  Restored  phut  of  tlie  temple  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo;  from  Oliv.  Rayet  and  Albert 
Thonac,  MUet  et  U  gol/e  Latmique,  pi.  35.     The  temple  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo  has  recently 


•  "  ■>  m  -  Clt»«r* 

VLAK  or  THE  TEMPLK  OF  THE  DIDTMAIAK 
AFOLLO.* 


NoTK.  —  On  the  opporite  page  is  representefl  the  marble  replica  of  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lysippos  (from  a  photograph).  —  the  figure  of  an  athlete  removing  with  a  strigil  the  oil  and 
•and  with  which  be  is  covered  ^hm^ofuu). 
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ApcIIes  was  destined  to  carry  painting  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  that  antiquity  ever  gave  it,  and  Lysippos  to  deierve  that 
Alexander  should  grant  permission  to  him  only  to  reproduce  in 
bronze  the  royal  likeness.^  No  authentic  work  of  this  great  sculp- 
tor remains  to  us,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Apoxyomenoe  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Famese  Hercules  are  replicas  of  two  of  his 
statues.'  He  followed  Skopas,  while  giving  his  iigiu'es  a  more 
energetic  life,  with  a  material  fidelity  carried  very  far.  Propertius 
indicates  clearly  the  character  of  hb  talent  in  this  line :  Oloria 
Lysippost  aniviosa  effingere  signa} 

On  the  other  hand,  Pliny  says  that  his  figures  were  more 
slender  and  his  heads  smaller  than  was  usual.*  This  also  is 
noticeable  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  Both  of  these  artists, 
to  obtain  more  elegance,  gave  the  body  ten  lengths  of  the  head,  — 
which  destroyed  the  effect  desired,  as  is  seen  in  the  Florentine 
Pensieroso,  of  which  the  head  is  too  small  and  the  neck  too  long. 
In  other  respects  Lysippos  may  also  be  likened  to  Michael  Angelo. 
In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  while  the  great  Buonarotti 
was  the  contemporary  of  Raphael,  Lysippos  was  almost  of  the 
same  period  with  Praxiteles,  at  both  epochs  the  graceful  school 
and  the  school  of  strength  being  contemporaries.  In  the  case  of 
Greek  art,  we  may  say  that  it  had  its  highest  expression  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Pergamos.* 

From  Pheidias  to  Lysippos,  we  have  followed  in  respect  to 
statuary  a  declining  path :  first,  the  serene  majesty  of  the  gods ; 

Imm  csplored  fajr  lOL  Rayel  •aA  Thomu,  wiw  hair*  broo^  Umom  to  Um  Lootm  faaportMK 
frafnaeau.  TMs  teaiple  wm  Um  Mat  of  a  reaowacd  orada,  aad  wa«  eoatlnielad  aiwaid  a 
IfJupa,  or  ckrft  ia  the  rork.  And  iu  inierior  anaageaeat  b  pvUeularly  inirrwUaf .  The  fr^ 
MM*  opnu  bjr  a  iiagfe  ikmr  hilo  the  aiaw.  —  a  •ort  ol  room  where  thoee  who  oaam  to  eoaeoll 
tha  oiiwle  awailad  their  tarn.  From  the  elMt  there  was  aeocee  faj  a  ■— Her  door  iato  the 
naet,  to  wtiA  a  Helrrow  gav*  aeeew.  Ia  tha  oeatre  of  tha  aaoc  wae  tiw  tkmmm  aapavad. 
properly  tpoakfaifi  the  atfytea,  —  the  phMO  faMo  wUdi  the  worihlppere  iSA  aot  eator.  At 
the  back  of  the  aae«  ftood  tha  elalae  of  the  god.  A«  hM  abvadjr  bcee  «id,  varj  beaaKfal 
froffOMaU  id  tUe  teaipit  rMola.  Ia  the  Hiatory  oftUma,  ml  tIL  p.  417.  a  het  relief;  oa 
|i  IIB  fiifMHi  nf  the  aatahlahva ;  end  vol  iU.  p.  Tit,  ■■gai<lf  I  bawe  of  cohawM^  aow  ia 
the  LiOBTre. 

>  Horace,  {BpiaL,  IT.  L  ttS)  aad  niajr  (viL  t)  rtfir  to  a  derrve  of  Alexaader  aathorWac 
Apdloe  to  b*  the  oaljr  auMi  to  pafart  hb  portrait,  I^rrfppoe  the  oa(]r  eealptor  hi 
Pyrfotalee  the  oaly  eagiarar  who  alaNdd  n  preeeat  lifaa. 

•  The  FaraoM  IIwriiilM  b  ripreeeiited  la  the  Ifbierf  ^fBmm^  Ti.  4M. 

•  UL  T.  t. 
«  xKxW.  M. 

•  Cf.  ReralMoa,  CS^Mttt  arci^,.  IMd.  pp.  n-AO  end  <S-7i. 
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then,  sensuous  beauty ;  lastly,  strength,  represented  by  the  Famese 
Hercules,  the  head  so  small,  the  shoulders  so  broad,  the  muscular 
development  so  powerful.  For  architecture,  the  century  is  that 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Ionic  art.  The  temples 
of  Priene  and  of  the  Didymaian  Apollo,  of  which  we  have 
magnifioent  fragments,  are  of  this  epoch. 

Art  shows,  then,  certain  changes  of  character,  but  not  as  yet 
the  symptoms  of   failure. 


n.  —  Plato. 

Eloquence  and  philosophy  reach  their  highest  point  at  this 
time.  Lysias,*  Isokrates,  and  Isaios  write  for  the  pleaders  orations 
which,  while  belonging  to  a  secondary  rank,  reveal  the  elegance 
of  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  the  Athenian  arena  rings  with  the  im- 
passioned and  determined  accents  of  Demosthenes,  of  Lykourgos, 
of  Hyperides,'  and  of  Hegesippos.  Thither  Aischines  brings  his 
gprace  and  versatility,  and  Phokion  his  virtue.  Later  we  shall  give 
fragments  of  their  orations,  which  were  of  political  importance, 
and  as  such  are  within  the  domain  of  history. 

But  let  us  leave  the  Pnyx,  and  go  down  into  the  gardens  of 
Akademos ;  *  we  find  there  men  from  all  lands,  who  listen  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  words  of  a  disciple  of  Sokrates.  We  listen 
also;  for  this  man  is  the  Homer  of  philosophy,  and  an  inspired 
teacher  of  the  human  race:  he  who  speaks  is  Plato. 

•  LysiM,  who  was  born  in  459  B.  c.  lived  cij^hty  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
Syracnaan  whom  Perikles  had  induced  to  iiettle  at  Athens.  Dionysios  of  Ilalikamasflos  pUcea 
him  ahore  Isokrates  for  purity  of  lan^age  and  melody  of  style.  In  respect  to  this  orator,  see 
the  LynoM  of  Jules  Girard. 

•  Cicero  admiretl  Ilyperides  almost  as  much  as  he  did  Demosthenes.  As  late  as  the 
ninth  century  a.  d.  there  were  extant  fifty-five  orations  of  Ilyp*'ride<«,  which  have  all  since 
that  time  disappeared.  A  few  fra$nnents  of  the  most  celebrated,  the  funeral  oration  upon 
Leostheoe*.  woro  discorered  in  1848  and  in  1856  on  rolls  of  papynis  found  at  Thebes,  in 
BgTpt. 

•  The  ganlens  of  the  hero  Akademos  were  distant  less  than  a  mile  from  the  Gate  Dipy- 
km,  and  very  near  an  estate  belonging  to  Plato.  Shady  alleys,  fountains,  and  noble  plane- 
trees  made  tbese  jjardens  a  delij^htful  promenade,  especially  in  the  summer,  when  the  sun  had 
aoorched  the  neizhhorine  fields.  The  altar  of  Eros  and  the  statue  of  the  god  stood  near  the 
entrance,  but  within  the  gardens  there  were  altars  to  many  other  divinities.  Plato  came 
tKJfVi.r  .jnily  and  taught  there,  whence  his  school  has  been  called  the  Academy. 
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The  Greeks,  lovers  of  legend,  —  a  graceful  veil  which  they  de- 
lighted to  throw  over  history,  —  related  that  Apollo  was  his  tme 
father;  that  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle  the  bees  of  Hymettos  depos- 
ited their  honey  on  his  lips ;  and  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
led  to  Sokrates  for  instruction,  the  philosopher  beheld  a  young 
swan,  which,  rising  from  the  altar  of  Eros,  flew  into  his  arms, 
where  it  remained  a  moment,  and  then  soared  into  the  sky  with 
a  song  which  delighted  gods  and  men.  The  men  who  repeated 
these  pleasing  fables  knew  that  they  were  only  fables,  but  it 
delighted  them  thus  to  testify  their  admiration. 

Plato  was  of  the  noblest  Athenian  race;  his  father  claimed 
descent  from  Kodros,  and  his  mother  from  Solon.  He  undertook 
at  first  an  epic  poem,  but  abandoned  verse  in  favor  of  philosophy, 
remaining,  however,  all  his  life  more  a  poet  than  he  was  conscious 
of  being. 

After  the  death  of  Sokrates  his  scattered  disciples  had  founded 
several  schools :  — 

Eukleides,  the  school  of  Megara,  so  justly  named  ^Hhe  dis- 
putatious," who  returned  to  the  dialectics  which  the  master  had 
despised,  and  by  his  absolute  confidence 
in  logic  and  his  contempt  for  the  percep-. 
tions  of  the  senses  prepared  the  way  for 
Pyrrhonism  ; 

Aristippos,  the  precursor  of  Epikour-  -^ 
the  school  of  Kyrene,  who  proposed  hap|ii- 
nesB  as  man's  aim,  and  the   pursuit  of  it 
in  pleasure,   instead  of  in   virtue,  as  was 
taught  by  Sokrates;^ 

Antisthenes    lastly,   the    Cynic   school, 
which    with  an   evil  exaggeration    of    So- 

kratic    simplicity  despised   reason,  returning    to  \  ''   ] 

nature,  and  sacrificed  society  and  all   its  laws,  esu   ...... ^  ...... ..^ 

a   prejudice,    and   maintaining    that   nothing  was  ugly   but  vice, 
nothing  beautiful  but  virtue,  however  shameless.    This  would  have 

*  EfSkaum^  who  wm  boni  mm-  AUmm  Ib  t41  s.o,  ud  dktd  la  tTO,  ha*  WKii>t> 
htm  mmk  ■i«}adnil,Ui  IdM  of  phMw  te«ahrli«  tin  eoMrol  of  om^  ntti  1mm»  of  om^i 
|nwi>wn     B«t  thb  doeiriM  wm  kanafol  aft  a  period  wktm  Ika  Idoa  of  wmfrf  aad  of 
ia  oan  of  aood  bad  booa  roplacad  bgr  a  Maaaal  ofoUaai. 

•  GlaM,  pablUMd  bgr  Uw  Ommm  araitihf  f|;n,  l«78.  p.  4S. 
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been  to  take  awav  ivom  Greece  her  raost  precious  virtues,  —  poetry, 
art,  eluquenco,  and  to  give  her,  instead  of  active  citizens,  ragged 
monks  sliowing  a  foolish  pride  through  their  torn  garments. 

Of  tliese  philosophers  Plato  was  the  greatest,  by  his  literary 
talent  superior  to  the  others,  and  by  his  doctrine,  whence  so  many 
systems  have  been  develo{M;d.*  After  the  catastrophe  which  dis- 
persed the  disciples  of  Sokrates,  he  travelled  in  Magna  Grascia, 
Sicily,  Kyrenalka,  and  Egypt,  studying  all  the  schools,  interro- 
gating all  the  sages,  or  those  who  believed  themselves  such,  even 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  related  to  him  the  submersion  of  the 
Atlantic*  continent,  and  told  him,  in  the  pride  of  their  civilization 
five  thousand  years  old,  "  You  Greeks  are  only  children."  Return- 
ing to  Athens,  he  opened,  about  388  b.  c,  the  famous  school  of  the 
Academy,  and  taught  there  forty  years.  He  had  taken  a  road 
broader  and  higher,  but  also  more  dangerous,  than  his  master  s. 
While,  like  Sokrates,  he  studied  the  human  soul,  this  knowledge 
was  for  him  only  the  point  of  departure  of  a  system  which, 
beginning  on  the  solid  ground  of  consciousness,  assumed  to  rise 
by  dialectics  and  the  imagination  to  the  knowledge  of  all  beings 
and  of  the  divinity,  their  common  principle. 

We  cannot  here  speak  of  the  Platonic  trinity,  —  Grod,  who  does 
not  create  the  world,  but  organizes  it;  matter,  which  receives 
from  him  the  germ  of  all  good  and  of  all  life;  the  world,  son 
(toko?)  of  the  other  two  principles,  —  nor  of  the  three  souls 
attributed  to  man,  of  which  one,  the  reasonable,  survives  the  body, 
retaining  a  memory  of  past  actions  for  chastisement  or  reward, 
or  else  is  sent,  without  that  memory,  into  another  body  for  a  second 
trial ;  nor  of  the  two  kinds  of  love,  the  one  coarse  and  sensual,  the 
earthly  Aphrodite,  the  other  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  the  principle 
of  the  higher  instincts  of  humanity,  which  through  exterior  beauty 
discerns  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  makes  the  divine  harmony 
of  the  world,  "by  giving  peace  to  man,  calmness  to  the  sea, 
silence  to  the  wind,  sleep  to  grief."*  From  the  Platonic  doctrine 
sprang  the  charming  allegory  of  Psyche,  the  human  soul,  which, 
purified  by  love,  enters  at  last  into  the  enjoyment  of  all  blessedness.* 

*  VUio  was  born  in  430,  429,  or  428,  B.  c,  and  died  in  348. 
'  See  the  KriHat. 

*  .*^ee,  in  the  Sjnnpontim,  the  dincourse  of  A^athon. 

*  See  in  tite  Metamorphofet  of  Apuleius,  books  iv.  and  v.,  the  auventurfs  ot  Psyche.     For 
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Neither  shall  we  speak  of  his  famous  theory  of  **  ideaa,  or  the 
eternal  types  of  being  which  reside  in  God,  their  commoo  sub- 
stance.   The  eye  cannot  perceive  them,  but  they  are  revealed  to 


the  mind.  When  Pheidias  represented  Zeus  and  Athene,  he  did 
not  copy  a  living  model,  but  had  in  his  mind  an  incomparable 
image  of   beauty;    in  the  aaine  way  we  oonoeive  an  image  of 

%— d  iiiwwwmlwn  fli  lU«a]ik,cttlMl/jfiA«APi»fc4/bjrConiff»oo.MKl  Uw  N/trtf$h 
dt  Mfrhm,  hf  Fbtttwaiid  a  Wilwiifc,  pp.  M4, 4M,  nd  fttt. 

>  Mwbh  iMwwil  hi  tlw  ipiillimn  of  CapMwaad  wmbi  Um  Ummm  oT  XaplMk 
TIm  baad  aad  wnm  m  Miriq— t  dk«r«  wm%  tnhm  portioM  of  dM  ig«%  vidoli  mn  mem  loal. 

Tka  B^^  Pb—ifc^   W^^  b  liMlMiBlol    k    BOL  it  OBD^V^  llHliiad   W  iko   tWB  kolot    !■   ikO 

fffglii  AoaUor,  vlwro  vtafi  vora  iiUmj^j  oIlMhod.    For  Um  mylh  of  Fi^tcIm^  «•  Mia  4  of 
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perfect  eloquence,  of  which  our  ears  hear  only  the  faint  and 
di«taut  echo.  These  forms  of  things  are  '^  ideas/'  iScai.  The  con- 
ceptiona  of  mind,  they  are  of  all  time,  while  the  rest  is  born^ 
changes,  passes  by,  and  disappears. 

Each  object  has,  then,  above  its  phenomena,  where  all  is  in 
perpetual  flux,  its  supreme  type,  which  it  strives  to  approach. 
In  our  earthly  prison,  this  gloomy  cave  where  prejudices  fasten 
upon  us  so  many  chains,  we  see  only  passing  shadows:  it  is  the 
world,  which  we  take  for  a  reality.  In  following  these  perpetual 
dianges,  the  mind  is  disturbed  and  stumbles,  like  one  intoxicated, 
o><nrcp  li€0vovaa.  But  let  the  fetters  fall  from  the  prisoner,  let 
him  emerge  from  the  dark  cave,  and  then,  escaping  from  the 
corruption  of  the  body,  he  rises  towards  that  which  is  pure  and 
eternal,  he  separates  truth  from  illusion ;  he  possesses  wisdom, 
and  approaches  the  .dazzling  light  in  which  the  soul  shall  contem- 
plate that  which  has  real  existence, — to.  ojtws  ovra,  ideas,  the  eternal 
types  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.* 

It  is  not  my  task  to  investigate  the  philosophic  value  of  this 
theory  of  ideas,  whence  has  been  drawn  the  magnificent  and 
fruitful  formula,  —  the  beautiful  is  the  radiance  of  the  good  and 
the  true.  But  to  make  duty  the  principle  of  morals ;  to  proclaim 
as  a  dogma  the  divine  providence  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  the  Mysteries  had  taught  only  in  a  poetic  manner ;  to 
place  in  God  all  perfections  and  to  give  it  as  the  aim  of  our 
moral  activity  to  seek  to  resemble  him,  so  that  virtue  is  only  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  precepts,* —  this  was  to  propose  to  man  the 
constant  search  after  an  ideal  perfection.  Hence,  so  long  as  lofty 
minds  exist,  there  will  be  disciples  for  the  master  whose  soul 
has  received  the  gift  of  wings. 

Plato  in  the  Phaido  calls  man  a  religious  animal ;  his  philosophy 
answers  to  this  definition.  Constantly  he  reverts  to  the  necessity 
of  looking  up,  expressing  this  thought  with  an  endless  variety  of 
images.     "  Like  the  god  Glaukos,  whose  divinity  is  not  recognized 

*  In  the  serenth  book  of  the  Republic.  To  Plato,  beauty,  proportion,  and  truth  are  the 
three  acpects  of  the  good;  and  this  good  is  GcmI  )iim<u>1f.  —  nil  tfrnstrial  beauties  are  but  the 
reflection  oi  the  dirioe  thought. 

*  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Law$.  In  the  same  book  he  says  that  God  is  the  just  meas- 
ure of  all  things,  thus  contradicting  Protagoras,  who  says  that  man  is  this  measure.  (See 
shore,  p.  424.) 
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-when  he  emerges  from  the  waves,  his  head  disfigured  by  the  sea-plants 

which  cover  it,  the  human  soul  is  polluted  by  the  impurities  of  the 

body.    Let  her  detach  herself  then  from  her  jailer  by  virtue  and  by 

the  comprehension  of   the  absolute 

good."     '*  Thus,"  he  says,  at  the  end 

of  his  Republicy  "  we  shall  be  at  peace 

with  ourselves  and   with  the  gods; 

and   having  in  this   world   received 

the   prize  of  virtue,  like   victorious 

athletes  led  to  the  triumph  we  shall 

be  again  crowned  above.** 

In  this  hope  he  cares  little  for  the 
trifles  of  life  ;  he  goes  even  so  far  as 
to  wish  to  abandon  them  at  the  ear- 
liest moment.  The  Greeks  loved 
**  the  sweet  light  of  day  **  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  exbtence ;  Plato  al- 
ready brings  forward  the  shroud  with 
which  the  religion  of  death  later  en- 
veloped humanity.  According  to 
him,  the  wise  man  should  despise 
the  things  of  this  world  and  as- 
pire  to  the  separation  of  soul  and 

body  as  to  a  deliverance.'  At  the  same  time,  though  lie  would  have 
men,  by  this  disdain  of  perishable  good,  render  themselves  worthy 
of  at  last  beholding  God  and  truth,  he  does  not  counsel  the  otter 
low  of  self  in  the  divine  love.  Life,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
active  and  industrious,  and  that  death  may  cause  no  terror,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  mind  has  received  its  becoming  adornments, — 
thought  and  knowledge.  These  two  words  belong  also  to  modem 
<  'vilization,  hut  in  another  sense  than  that  which  Plato  gave  them 
II  he  made  virtue  the  result  of  knowledge,  without  showing  «- 
nnd  for  this  fault  Aristotle  reproaches  him  —  the  tie  which  must 
unite  the  perceived  good  to  the  will  of  performing  it 

*  MaHJabwtlaaMlfaMMaf  Bwita(fnialteydM«dl^«a<Mf<.4n«M^ 

roL  L  ISSt,  pL  t.  No.  I).      Ct.   Um  iMut  witliaai  tnM>f4t>(ino  at  Om  MiiMiini  tJ  dm  Luurra 
r<prwMNii  Utter,  p.  «SS. 

*  A»^  mA  umpiftim  JfpJ^  Mtwdt  «m$wt  ^vyt**  on  mjf%^^*  (  i  k*mi0t9m,  xxt..  md.  Didf^  Toi. 
I.  p.  ISA).    At  tlM  MMM  Ua*  !■  Ikt  Platf*  MKi  !•  tte  OorfMf  Im  •ptaln  of 
of  tMriWy,  M  oiiaM  afslMt  ite  divteky. 
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In  the  judgment  of  Plato,  knowledge  arbing  from  the  aeniet 
teaches  only  things  of  a  transitory  nature,  mere  matters  of  opinion  ; 
tnic  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches  what  must  exist,  and  reveali 
Being  in  itself,  —  Being  regarded  as  essential.  How  reach  this 
supreme  knowledge  ?  By  dialectics  and  the  exaltation  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  or  enthusiasm.  These  are  two  powerful  forces, 
capable  also  of  leading,  by  diverse  roads  and  with  the  aid  of  many 
subtilties,  over  perilous  slopes.  Thus  we  see  Plato  taking  up  the 
metaphysical  speculations — the  "bare  discourse,"  as  one  of  the 
interlocutors  of  the  Theaiteios  calls  it  —  for  which  Sokrates  had 
no  affection.  Plato  restored  to  the  imagination  the  rights  his 
master  had  denied  it,  and  expiated  this  imprudence,  at  once  rash 
and  successful,  in  employing  by  turns  pure  gold  and  base  lead  in 
the  building  which  he  reared. 

This  great  sower  of  ideas  scattered  them  far  and  wide,  so  that 
from  his  school  sprahg  doctrines  the  most  diverse, — the  spiritualism 
of  the  first  Academy,  the  scepticism  of  the  second,  that  which  may 
be  called  the  "probableism"  (prohabilisme)  of  the  third,  and  lastly 
Alexandrian  mysticism,  which  in  a  degree  extended  into  Chris- 
tianity. Zeno  even  finds  in  the  teaching  of  Plato  some  elements  of 
Stoicism.'  It  would  be  possible,  therefore,  to  say  that  all  the 
Greek  schools.  Epicureanism  excepted,  are  the  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  that  teaching,  as  from  Christianity  have  sprung 
the  countless  sects  which  cover  the  world.  But  the  tree  must  be 
indeed  sturdy  and  the  sap  rich  which  can  bear  and  nourish  so 
many  different   branches. 

In  his  ambition  to  grasp  all  things, — God,  man,  and  Nature, — 
Plato  returned  to  the  physical  studies  which  Sokrates  condemned, 
writing  the  Timaios,  —  the  first  essay  we  have  in  physics,  since 
the  works  of  Empedokles  and  Herakleitos  are  lost ;  *  but  he  does 
not  stop  here.  He  sees  the  order  established  in  the  world ;  and 
from  this  thought  he  derives  the  great  argument  of  the  spiritualists 

'  Zeno,  born  at  Cittium,  in  Cypnu,  about  S60  B.  c.  (?),  and  died  probably  in  263,  doea  not 
bdoQf  to  the  period  which  we  are  treating.  ^Moreover  Stoicism  should  be  studied  at  Rome 
rather  than  at  Athena,  and  I  refer  'm  this  matter  to  my  Hutory  of  Rome,  \\.  360-441. 

'  In  thia  treatiae  Plato  apeaka  at  times  as  a  fervent  polytheiot  would  have  done,  —  book  iL 
pp.  SOS,  209,  210.  .  .  .  ovpdnov  6*mi^  yi»ot,  etc.  Saint  Augustine,  who  knows  him  well  and 
loves  him,  argues  with  Plato  aa  though  the  Greek  really  admitted  a  plurality  of  gods :  Habemus 
9enteniiam  Platonis  dicentis  omnet  deos  bonos  eue,  nee  esse  omnino  ullum  deorum  nudum,  etc. 
(DeCir.  DK  riii.  l.r) 
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of  all  ages,  representing  the  Kosmos  as  the  work  of  a  good  God  and 
of  a  Proviilenoe  preserving  general  harmony  and  aiding  man  in 
his  efforts  towards  the  good. 

We  have  noted  the  micertainty  expressed  by  Sokrates;'  we 
may  also  observe  in  Plato  singular  hesitations  in  the  midst  of 
very  positive  assertions,  showing  that  on  fundamental  questions  he 
has  more  hope  than  certainty.  In  the  Pfuddo,  which,  it  is  probable, 
he  composed  some  years  after  his  master's  death,  we  find  these 
words,  "  Like  j'ourself,  Sok rates,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors,  **  I 
believe  that  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  as  to  what  occurs  after  death ; "  and  elsewhere,  speaking 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  '^To  believe  it  is  to  incur  a  noble 
risk ;  but  there  is  great  hope."  In  the  Laws,  the  work  of  his  extreme 
old  age,  and  the  expression  of  his  latest  thoughts,  he  again  says, 
"  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  animated  machines  made  by  the  hand 
of  the  gods,  but  whether  for  their  own  amusement  or  with  some 
serious  design,  we  know  not."*  These  questions,  in  fact,  by  their 
very  nature  cannot  receive  a  positive  solution,  like  a 
problem  in  geometry.  Plato  is  then  a  poet  occupying 
himself  with  philosophy,  who  imagines  as  much  as  he 
reasons,  who,  in  a  word,  retains  the  freedom  of  art 
and  of  genius  while  seeking  to  establish  a  train  of 
reaaonmg  to  construct  a  science.  And  still,  though 
not  always  consistent,  he  b,  in  the  general  scope  of  his  teaching, 
the  philosopher  of  hope  and  of  the  ideal. 

As  a  social  reformer  he  also  unites  contradictions.  The  im- 
mortal dreamer  is  wise  when  he  soars  above  this  world  to  seek  in 
a  Divinity  who  is  eternal  and  unites  all  perfections  in  himself  the 
principles  of  individual  and  social  ethics,  which  lead  him  so  far  as 
to  think  of  reforming  the  criminal  while  punishing  him.  But  he 
falls  bek>w  the  most  onlinary  of  legislators  when  he  seeks  to 
embody  bis  conceptions.     A  disciple  at  once  of  Sokrates  and  of 

>  8m  abmrt,  pp.  45d.  4M. 

'  Lmm,  book  t  p.  177.  «dii.  DMot>  •*  yV  Sj  i^M  yt  yiyfiwipw.  TUidoablMlOS 
fiMronowosUllblalorlatlMpM'iratkNiloMwIdroMlifHTpwriikot  « Is  dooili  a  wMlrf^ 
tM  Bfco  tbt  whkk  pnfAu  birth t*  " — '"— t  r  F  rn  r  inllii  uum)  ■iiiif  ibi  iiiil 
UhMUtoua  Ro—M  fkod  Uw  ■—  qootibio.    9m  BbtmTf  ^ Bmm^  ^tm^  haantL 

>  HPAKAEiroo  MBCION.    Tbo  pbflpwpbw  RorakWlao  miilli^  a  ohb  b  Uo 

vuL.  tit.  —  40 
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Lykourgos,  by  a  sublime  effort  he  raises  the  soul  to  the  feet  of 
Ktemal  Justice;  and  then,  asking  more  of  her  than  her  nature  can 


HOMER.^ 


furnish,  he  lets  her  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  pollutions  of  a  life 
where  all  the  conditions  of  the  social  order  are  reversed.     He  gives 

>  Marble  bast  in  the  British  Moaeam ;  from  a  photograph. 
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to  conscience  its  rank  above  all  vicissitudes,  and  to  the  soul  its 
immortality.  He  sees  happiness  in  virtue,  even  though  mocked 
and  crucified ;  he  sees  misery  in  crime,  even  though  prosperous  and 
honored.  He  is  Christian  in  his  morals,  I  could  almost  say  in  his 
dogma,  before  Christianity ;  and  his  Rcjmblic  is,  like  that  of  Aris- 
tophanes, built  in  the  clouds,  —  with  this  difference,  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet  is  an  amusing  satire  which  deceives  no  one, 
while  that  of  the  philosopher  presents  a  monstrous  union  of  exi»> 
tences  and  laws  contrary  to  nature :  a  community  of  goods,  of 
children,  and  of  wives;  the  death  of  infants  who  are  defonned,  or 
who  bring  the  number  of  citizens  above  the  limit  immutably  fixed; 
slavery  and  system  of  castes  established,  with  censorship  of  litera- 
ture and  limited  instruction ;  lads  taken  to  the  battle-field,  *^  that 
they  might,  so  to  speak,  taste  blood,  like  young  hunting^ogs ; " 
and  the  city  closed  against  foreigners,  dramatic  poets,  Sophokles, 
Aischylos,  Hesiod,  Homer  even.  He  brings  the  blind  old  man 
before  the  judge  of  his  republic,  accuses  him,  condemns  him,  and 
breaking  mexorably  but  sadly  with  the  much-loved  poet,  he  scatters 
perfumes  upon  him,  adorns  his  head  with  fillets,  and  leads  him 
out  of  the  gates  as  a  corrupter  of  the  State.  He  proclaims  God, 
his  providence,  his  infinite  goodness,  but  he  offends  this  goodness; 
and  the  pupil  of  Sokrates  justifies  his  master's  death  when  he 
acknowledges  in  the  authorities  of  the  State  the  right  to  banish 
him  who  has  not  the  same  opinions  in  regard  to  God  that  are  held 
by  the  government.*  But  we  must  not  too  g^reatly  reproach  this 
intolerance,  which  has  long  prevailed  in  France  as  a  maxim  of 
State.  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  thought  in  this  matter  as  Plato 
did,  and  to-day  a  certain  class  of  minds  hold  the  same  view.* 

Uistoiy,  which  cannot  show  indulgence  to  any,  not  even  roeo 
uf  the  most  brilliant  genius,  is  mdeed  compelled  to  assert  that 


»  UbookT.orUMJ:4Mi(n4.iL|kS41)lw|iralrfblt«andMi^bthiawUdilHMbM«ric«- 

In  Imm  glTM  up  mamj  of  lh«  Irraiiowa  WImm  of  lb*  RtpMie.  W«  mmr  aoto  b 
llM  naio  plMM  y«  IdMd  ell7  far  fra«  tiM  tM,  •-- raMota,  thirt  b.  fnm 
that  AUmm  hid  fooad  b  iMiirfirtMm  mi  ooMMwm 
•Mwnuwiriw;  -IbnvMlMMtbitlMn^aMiMlbtiHnWwd;  I  «r  oUy  Umu  iImm 
■Mlb«graitdmMy«dMimabpwUri^(ll*'(&H»db»£«kdLft).  Rowmm:  **Itb 
UM4^foftiM«iUMiloM««plllMdogMiMd  iIm  lonM  «f  wonyp prwribMl  bjbw.  .  .  . 
m4  h  bafaiiga  to  tkt  wmaigm  Md  to  U«  od]r.  b  well  Mwlrjr  to  d<tofb<  thb"  Ct 
Bd—  Cbiiphwi.  Jgyrir  rfg  to  R^rolmtJam  finmc^im  (ISST).  Kaat,  wb>  dlnl  b  ISM,  «m  U» 
MJt  I  laiM  id  m  mBemmi  d  hb  Criiifm  m  RwUgim. 
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lilMuiwi    i.'t   uithi  ' 


while  Plato  pointed  out  to  ethics  the  paths  which  to  this  day  we 
strive  to  follow,  he  was  in  his  Republic  a  poor  legislator,  and  in 
his  political  life  a  citizen  far  from  good.  Rich  and  of  noble  birth, 
he  had  his  place  in  the  aristocratic  party,  and  we  know  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  younger  Dionysios,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.    Hi» 


PLATO.* 


birth,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  above  all,  his  genius,  excuse 
him,  and  his  thought,  ever  seeking  to  rise  higher,  prevented  him 
from  descending  to  the  commonplace  cares  with  which  the  Agora 
busied  itself.  He  understood  neither  the  historic  development  of 
Athens  nor  the  efforts  of  her  greatest  men  to  secure  her  maritime 
power.     Like  all  the  Sokratic  school,  he  was  opposed  to  democratic 

*  Marble  bast  diacorered  at  SoiTma  and  broa^t  by  Reioach  to  the  Muaeom  of  the 
I^Ntrre  (from  a  photograph). 
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institutions,  which  ruined  the  great  by  leitowrgiaif  and  enriched  the 
lower  classes  by  trade.  The  lofty  doctrines  of  Plato  kept  up 
the  irritation  against  a  government  which  established  equality 
*'  between  hares  and  lions."  *'  Why  speak,"  says  Sokrates,  in  the 
77teaiUie8,^  **ot  those  who  apply  themselves  but  feebly  to  philoso- 
phy? The  true  philosopher,  from  his  youth,  knows  not  the  road 
to  the  Agora,  or  that  to  the  tribunals  and  the  senate.  He  sees 
not  and  hears  not  laws  or  decrees.  He  has  no  thought  of  fac- 
tions or  of  candiddteships  for  public  office.  His  body  lives  and 
dwells  in  the  city,  but  his  mind  regards  as  unworthy  all  these 
interests.  His  concern  is  to  rise  into  the  sky,  there  to  contem- 
plate the  course  of  the  stars  and  to  study  the  nature  of  beings 
remote  from  himself."  It  matters  not  that  the  multitude  despise 
and  insult  the  philosopher.  "Detached  from  terrestrial  cares,  he 
is  occupied  only  with  that  which  is  divine;  and  those  who  treat 
him  as  a  madman  do  not  see  that  he  has  received  inspiration 
from   above."' 

An  arrogant  philosophy,  which  leads  a  man  to  have  no  longer 
any  common  interests  with  his  fellow-citizens,  that  is  to  say,  to 
have  no  longer  a  country;  which,  unmindful  of  the  delights  of 
fatherhood,  speaks  leniently  of  the  equivocal  loves  of  the  PhaUroa 
and  of  the  Sympotium;*  which,  by  lifting  the  soul  above  fleeting 
realities,  sacrifices  a  part  of  human  nature,  —  that  in  which  dwell 
the  pure  pleasures  given  by  poetry  and  art.  For  him  who  would 
study  the  transformations  of  thought,  Plato  is  a  great  initiator. 
For  the  historian  who  is  concerned  about  the  destiny  of  the  city, 
especially  when  that  city  is  Athens,  the  indifference  of  these  phi- 
losophers, whose  minds  are  always  aspiring  to  the  sublime,  and 
who  paaa  among  men  as  not  seeing  them,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  deser- 
tion from  imperative  datiee.  Hence  it  does  not  surprise  him  that 
when  they  condeeoend  to  the  things  of  earth  they  write  so  ftrangely 

>  vAyi.  p.  iss. 

•  PAoirf^  xxix.  voL  L  fk.  714.    IbflpMlfBr  ff#p«WM>,  boos  Til. 

voLiLiKltt.   8MlBbookvL|k.llI,lri««v«f«««.r  vhoanmpjrl 

«alTw  wkli  fMhlle  tMn.    To  llv«  vkli  tfaMS  wouU  be  to  Um  phihiiphrf  Bto  ttlOk^  \ 

•B«lllto)«lloaddtlMlia  tiMM  two  dIalogMt  FImo  pkoM  ftf  abovt 
Um>  1of«  vIMi ilMidd  to la^Awl bf  iIm  UmI  iMMMjr  wMsli  «ifal*  ki  G«4.    TWi 
timi  of  tha  hotmI  IimiHj>  b  iht  «1om  of  Ibo 
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concerning  the  oi^ganization  of  States,  and  be  does  not  very  sharply 
reproach  Isokrates  for  having  turned  into  derision  **  republics 
hatched  in  the  brain  of  a  philosopher." 

Plato  says  that,  to  be  happy,  States  should  be  ruled  by  phi- 
lusophers;  and  this  saying  well  expresses  the  theocratic  spirit 
which  in  Greece  took  the  place  of  the  sacerdotal  castes  of  the 
East.  But  Rousseau  has  shown  us  that  this  claim  is  no  more 
justified  to-day  than  it  was  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  Political 
economy  being  the  science  of  the  relative,  not  of  the  absolute,  and 
its  method  the  observation  of  facts  under  the  supreme  rule  of 
justice,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  d  priori  conceptions  of  the 
Utopian  dreamer  or  the  sectary.  We  in  turn  treat  Plato  as  he 
treated  Homer,  —  we  crown  him  with  flowers,  pour  perfumes  upon 
his  head,  and  lead  him  away  from  the  city  whose  conditions  of 
existence  he  does  not  comprehend.  An  idealized  communism,  a 
legal  and  virtuous  despotism,  a  philosophic  theocracy, — contradictory 
as  these  terms  are,  —  and  the  sti^ngest  aberrations,  because  he 
confounds  the  State  with  the  family :  these  in  political  and  social 
economy  are  the  favorite  ideas  of  the  man  who,  nevertheless, 
founded  spiritual  philosophy,  and  of  the  theologian  who  has 
deservedly  been  admired  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

How  many  Christian  words  were  spoken  by  this  heathen  who 
prepared  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  by  making  the  way  easy  be- 
tween it  and  his  philosophy!*  The  first  Fathers  of  the  Church 
were  Platonists,  and  they  could  read  in  the  Phaido  that  which 
they  read  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation 
to  obtain  absolute  certainty.  When  Plato  says  in  the  Krito  : 
"Render  not  injury  for  injury;"  in  the  Gorgias :  "It  is  better  to 
suffer  a  wrong  than  to  do  a  wrong;"  and  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  Sophist,  he  gives  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
which  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  borrows  from  him, — he  expresses  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel;  and  is  it  not  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  grace  which  is  found  in  this  sentence  of  the  Menon:  "Virtue 
is  not  taught,  it  is  a  gift  of  God "  ?  In  the  righteous  man  whom 
he  shows  loaded  with  chains,  beaten  with  rods,  torn  by  torture, 
fastened  to  the  accursed  tree,  and  stripped  of  everything  except 
his  own  integrity,  the  Fathers  recognized  the  prophetic  figure  of 

>  Cf.  Hitlory  of  Rome.  vi.  408. 
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Jesus  Christ.'  To  conclude,  from  the  sinner  he  asks  repentance, 
expiation  even ;  and  what  difference  is  there  between  the  supreme 
recompense  of  orthodox  Christianity  and  that  which  Plato  offers 
to  the  blessed,  —  the  clear  vision  of  truth,  of  eternal  beauty,  and 
of  absolute  good  ? 

But  these  great  philosophic  and  religious  creations  are  fatal  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  formed.  Christianity  was  a  dis- 
integrant  for  the  Roman  Empire,  which  during  two  centuries  had 
given  peace  on  earth,  and  philosophy  contributed  to  the  death  of 
Greek  liberty,  of  which  had  been  bom  the  Age  of  Perikles.  It 
b  true  that  while  the  present  dies  in  this  travail,  the  future  is 
bom  from  it.  Is  not  Athens,  even  though  enslaved,  glorified 
by  these  citizens  of  hers  who  were  useless  to  her  in  the  day  of 
her  power,  but  who  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation  crowned  her 
with  an  immortal  fame?' 


ni.  —  Aristotle. 

Plato  filled  the  Greek  world  with  his  ideas;  Aristotle  was  to 
mle  over  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  part  of  modem  times.  For  this 
rea.<<on,  in  a  general  history  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  and  its  influence 
upon  contemporary  events  we  must  assign  different  shares  to  these 
two  great  thinkers.  The  Stageirite  will  occupy  us  less  than  the 
theologian  poet  who  was  the  precursor  of  Christianity. 

In  359  B.  c,  the  date  which  we  have  now  reached,  Plato  was 
a  man  of  seventy ;  but  he  still  had  all  the  plenitude  of  his  brilliant 
genius,  his  divine  elegance,  and  his  melodious  style :  Aristotle  vras 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  as  yet  written  nothing.    His 


t  OdryJM.  xxTliL  toL  L  p.  SO,  aad  la  tb«  moo^  book  of  tU  J?yrflfii,folH.  p.  14; 
.  .  t^^milm  9^  mifttm  vXV  liwiirtfi^i.  Tbo  tooth  book  of  tUo  fmmtm  trillw  oIoms 
with  Um  oooooal  givoa  bj  Hor,  tbo  Aimooioa,  <ai  vbat  bo  bM  mm  Mooof  tbo  dowL  Pblo  Is 
Boi  aoro  iiiiewrfol  tboa  oro  Hoomt  aad  VorgO  fai  tbo  aeeom  ol  wbot  poMOO  tai  tbo 
world.  Tbo  IWMH  OM  vwiod,  tbo  |ihowiii  aro  Ml  aof  aad  that  it  wnI  bo  fa 
oftbotevWUtu    AtloaM,FlalodbawfalboMpMoobloboMfatbamlMiof  fowaidsawi 


>  I  do  aol  iptak  of  maCbtf  aMpIo  of  Sobalio.  Koboo  tbo  Tbtbaa.  Rb  nUf  or 
picturo  of  bwBMia  Mb,  io  a  book  of  Ugb  Mwal  toao;  bal  tbo  aaiiiiuat  ollogialM  il  ooataiaa 
woald  MOM  to  JMUfy  tbooplahMof  8oHB,favoLliLof  tboJldbM*w4tril«adL*»«Mer., 
wbo  boUofoo  tbo  vorik  ameb  Imo  iMiial  Ihaa  II  parMrto  to  bo. 
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cone  or  okthauokia.' 


scientific  life  belongs,  therefore,  according  to  chronology,  to  a 
later  age ;  but  it  u  inipotMible  to  separate  him  from  Plato,  although 
he  was  often  in  opposition  to  the  older  philosopher. 

Arbtotle  was  bom  in  384  b.  c.  in  Stageira,  a  city  of  Chalkidike 
and   a  colony   of    Andros.      His    father   was   an   Asklopciad,    and 

physician  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
don.  Brought  up  at  the  court,  and 
being  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
Philip,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Amyntas  and  his  future  successor,  he 
formed  with  the  royal  boy  a  friendship 
which  Philip  later  bequeathed  to  Alex- 
ander. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Athens,  which  still 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  all  the  most  distinguished  Greeks. 
For  twenty  years  he  listened  to  Plato  or  to  Plato's  rivals,  and 
after  that  for  thirteen  years,  from  335  to  323  b.  c,  he  himself 
taught  in  Athens.  We  are  therefore  authorized  in  placing  his 
name  in  the  list  of  the  great  Athenians;  for  if  chance  placed 
his  birth  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  birthplace  of  his  mind  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissos.  On  the  death  of  Plato  he  left  Athens, 
and  five  years  later  he  was  called  by  Philip  to  become  Alexander's 
tutor,  the  Macedonian  prince  being  then  thirteen  years  old.  The 
plan  of  education  which  he  determined  on  was  a  good  one,  and 
would  be  so  now.  This  philosopher,  the 
most  learned  man  in  Greece,  at  first  taught 
his  pupil  literature,  as  it  was  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  poets  and  orators ; 
then  ethics,  as  shown  in  tradition  and  in 
human  nature ;  lastly  political  science,  illustrated  by  history  and 
the  study  of  the  constitutions  of  different  States.  The  natural 
sciences,  or  the  earth  and  its  productions ;  physiology,  or  man  and 
living  beings ;  astronomy,  or  the  sky  and  the  movement  of  the 
stars,  —  occupied  only  a  secondary  position.    He   imderstood   that 


COIN  OF   OKTBAGORIA.* 


*  Head,  right  pro61e,  with  bnuded  hair ;  on  the  shoulder,  a  quiver.  Reverse  :  OPOAFO- 
PBQN ;  helmet,  Burmounte<l  by  a  8tar,  and  furnii«hi'd  with  cheek-pieces ;  under  it  the  mono- 
fCnuB  o<  ft  BBgistrate's  name.  (Silver.)  Eckhel,  iL  73,  identifies  the  city  of  Orthagoria  with 
Stagrira,  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

'  Head  of  Artemis,  three  quarters  to  the  left ;  on  the  shoulder,  a  quiver.  Reverse : 
OPeAFOPEfiN.     Helmet,  sarmomited  hj  a  star,  and  furnished  with  cheek-pieces.     CSiker  ) 
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it  was  important  first  to  train  the  memory,  taste,  judgment, — 
in  a  word,  the  mental  faculties,  which  are  the  man,  —  and  to  take 
up  scientific  studies,  which  are  the  applications  of  the  mind,  only 
after  the  mind  itself  has  been  formed,  and  a  force  developed  capable 
of  being  utilized  in  all  the 
conditions  of  life  and  in 
all  scientific  researches.* 

Returning  to  Athens 
in  335  B.  c,  he  established 
his  school,  the  Lykaion 
(L^'ceum),  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Lykaios,  in 
one  of  the  gymnasia  of 
the  city  which  Peisistra- 
to8.  Perikles,  and  Lykour- 
gos  had  done  so  much  to 
embellish.'  He  was  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his 
genius ;  for  thirty  years 
he  lectured  twice  daily: 
in  the  morning  upon  the 
more  difficult  topics,  in 
the  evening  upon  more 
inferred   that   he   taught 


ASKLmOII.* 


ordinary  subjects ;  whence  it  has  been 
in  two  ways,  —  with  secret  instruction 
to  the  initiated,  and  public  to  the  common  crowd  ;  which  is  not 
proved  As  he  walked  while  talking,  his  pupils  were  named*  from 
the  Greek  word  (v€piiraTtlu)  which  expresses  this  habit,  the 
Peripatetic  school. 

When,  after  the  death  of  the  conqueror  of    Asia,  a  violent 


>  FlolMdl,  Altammitt,  •.    H*  takm  ap  fai  kU  PMIet  tlito  q-rto  of 
dlkk  book,  of  wUdi  tko  «loM  is  ivalMUy  brt,  b  dwolMi  to  b.    LOw  aU  tko 
hfyiinri,  ho  timttA  to  aoaki,  is  tlw  drfU,  iIm  tetora  mmi  «id  oWna. 

•  Ob  Um  mrtli  of  Um  Ljrkatoa  wm  ■iwtlwr  gjwsirfii^  vlwro  Altohmim  IimI  ah^md* 
thm  Cjrvie  irboaL    Camotnimg  tUt  adMol.  too  aborv,  p.  €19. 

•  FnsMMi  of  a  aMrblo  rattrf  HtLwrnwd  \m  IHM  la  tbe  toaplo  of  A»klr|iiH  m   Kp«- 
aov  la  tkt  Coaml  Unnmm  of  AUmm  (No.  101  of  tko  CWahjiM  of  Katnra* 

ai- ;  fwwa  tiw  1^  w  ■»!■  i^AmAaymi,  tSSi,  plB.  No.  •.    Tfco  god  b  ii| i  Matod,  aad 

tho  rdkf  b  ao  doal*  aa  iaitoiioa  of  Um  iilirynh|diaailBi  ttotao  by  TWatiBwIw  of  Pnm^ 
which  waa  pbc«l  la  ibo  taaipb  of  Bpidaaroa.  Wo  kaow  b  bjr  ooiat  of  KpMiifii  (na 
Vol.  I.  p.  4flO)  aad  bjr  tko  doKrlplioB  of  PfciwaabM  (\i    t^.  t). 
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reaction  took  place  in  Athens  against  the  Macedonians,  the  friend 
of  Philip  and   Alexander  was  accused  of  impiety  because  he  had 


AKISTOTLE.l 


consecrated  an  altar  to  his  first  wife,  as,  later,  Cicero  erected  one 
to  his  daughter  Tullia.  That  he  might  spare  the  Athenians  from 
committing   a   second    crime  against   philosophy,    he  said,  he  fled 

*  MarUe  ttatne  in  the  Palazso  Spads,  Rome ;  from  Yisconti,  Jeonogrqfia  greca,  pi.  xx. 
No.  J.    The  philoflopher'a  name  u  engrared  on  the  plinth  :  APIXTTarfXiTf.] 
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to  Cbalkifi,  where  he  died  in  August,  322  b.  c.  Thus  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  Greece  lost  her  la^t  three  ^eat  m<n.  — ' 
Alexander,  Demosthenes,  and  the  Stageirite. 

In  leaving  Athens,  Aristotle  left  to  Theophrastos  his  school 
and  his  books.*  The  sad  fate  of  the  latter  is  well  known,  or  at 
least  Strabo*s  story  of  their  being  buried  in  a  cellar  by  an  ignorant 
possessor.  It  was  a  Roman,  the  ruthless  Sylla,  who  has  preserved 
to  us  such  portions  of  these  books  as  dampness  and  the  wonus 
had  spared,  by  carrying  them  to  Rome  as  spoils  of  war.'  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Church  condemned  certain  of  these  works  to  the 
flames ;  the  Arabs  saved  what  fell  into  their  hands ; '  and  an 
enlightened  pope,  Urban  V.,  caused  them  to  be  translated.  Then 
began  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle,  and  in  1629  a  decree  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  forbade  under  pain  uf  death  any  attack  upon  his 
system.  At  the  present  day  he  shares  with  Plato  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

He  had  very  early  shown  the  prodigious  activity  which  he 
preserved  till  his  latest  day ;  Plato  said  of  him  that  he  needed 
the  rein,  and  not  the  spur.  It  was  not  until  after  348  b.  c.  that 
he  began  his  travels  and  formed  his  collection  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  or  according  to  some  authorities  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  Greek   and  barbaric  constitutions.     This  work   we  have   lost; 


>  ThaoplmfllM,  who  wm  bora  b  the  Maadof  htAtm  about  374  a.  o.,  aad  died  at  Athaaa 
about  S87,  waa  iaduded  ia  the  daeraa  which  ia  Sl<  baaidiad  all  phiVMophan  froai  Atheaa. 
Bat  BKirv  floeot  tliaa  eloqneot,  and  without  origiaal  thousfat,  although  he  aiajr  be  toaridarad 
hf  Us  trcatiM  oa  plaata  aa  tha  fooadv  ol  the  aeieaoe  of  botaajr,  he  waa  aot  a  aaui  wiwea 
daclriaat  eoaid  ha  eoarfdarad  ilaay  iiwm  The  bw,  awreover,  waa  repealed  the  foOowiaf  jraar, 
awl  ha  retoraed  to  AthiM.  Diafeaw  Laartfae  (t.  t)  girae  a  Uet  ol  hia  worka,  whteh  fanaed  a 
■ort  ol  aaejekipwUa.  Eepadagy  iifiatlad  ia  hia  TrtatiM  ea  £— a,  hi  taaaitjr-iuui  hooka,  of 
which  Dareale  haa  coOaeCed  aad  aditad  tha  rare  fragaMat*.  with  the  reaMrk  that  the  aothor  b 
tha  oaljr  jariteoawh  that  Graara  prodaead  (Aotim  4«  Ufu^  1870,  p.  M9).  Fie  {•  watioaad 
aow  only  tar  hia  Ckmmeltn,  La  Brajr^ra.  who  traaabtad  aad  faaitat«d  thU  work,  auale 
the  repatatioa  of  tha  Alkaaiaa  ■oralit,  bat  abo  gatoed  far  hhwiW  a  awch  giaabr  rraawa  by 
thia  IwHatiwi  It  is  Thaaphraetee  who,  djfaig  at  tha  ^t«  of  aigbt]f4ira.  or,  aeeardiat  to  M«ie, 
a  hiilrid  aad  mnrn  ymn,  ragiallad  kavfaig  the  world  Jait  whea  he  waa  beffaMfa^  to  kaow 
■aaethlag.  aad  repreaahad  Hatara  wUh  hairiag  graated  to  mm»  — <icw»w»  •  fa^  Bta^of  whirh 
ikay  had  ao  aaed,  aad  haviag  allattad  oae  to  whort  to  aipa.  who  had  great  aea  for  tfaaa  hi 
whirh  to  perfaet  thwawlfw  b  the  arte  aad  wbMat  fCkjaro^  Taw.,  UL  tS). 

•  Itbatlaaattraa  HMt  the  wovk  el  ArlMotb  haa  eeaM  to  aa  b  a  eeadMoa  whtekfar 
oartab  twrtliM,  ■altnibii  dB  ifraplw  aad  all  r^pala. 

•  TW  Aiaba  darHad  Umm  ftwi  a  %riae  traMkllaa  aada  by  tha  Java  b  tha  IMi  ar  rfath 
rratory  of  tha  Chrletba  era,  aad  rwaieatad  apoa  thrai  b  their  eehoob  (B.  Baaaa,  A*m tit, 
p.«7). 
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but  from  it  he  deduced  \m  Political  which  gave  Montefiquieu  the 
idea  of  his  Esprit  dea  Loisy  —  a  great  work  made  of  small  pieces. 
Later  he  composed  his  History  of  Aniniahj  wherein  we  find  the 

**  stniggle  for  existence  "  of 
Darwin.'  He  could  not 
have  accomplished  a  work 
like  this  without  the  friend- 
ship of  two  kings  and  the 
active  assistance  of  Alex- 
ander, who  gave  him,  it  is 
said/eight  hundred  talents 
for  his  library,  und  em- 
ployed thousands  of  men 
in  searching  out  for  him 
the  plants  and  animals  of 
Asia.  On  the  accession  of 
Philip  the  colossal  monu- 
njent  that  Aristotle  was 
destined  to  rear  to  science 
had  not  yet  been  built, 
but  the  artist  was  at  work 
in  the  depths  of  his  mind. 
Coming  after  two  centuries 
of  efforts  made  by  the 
Greek  intelligence  to  pen- 
etrate the  secrets  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world." 
Aristotle  gathered  all  into 
himself,  to  render  it  all  fruitful.  He  made  out  an  inventory 
of  human  knowledge,  carried  it  at  certain  points  to  perfection. 
and  did  not  scorn  the  study  of  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life, 
which  have  come  in  our  day,  and  not  until  now,  to  such  bril- 
liant fortune.  "  In  the  works  of  nature,"  he  says,  "  there  is  always 
room   for   admiration ;  and   to   them   all,  without  exception,  may 

>  Book  tx.,  chap.  ii..  §  1  (BarUi<Sloniy  Saint- Hilaire,  iit.  132). 

•  See,  Vol.  n.  pp.  21 1-22S,  and  VoL  III.  pp.  169-176,  what  has  been  Mid  M  to  tbow  who 
prrreded  Aristotle  hi  the  stndj  of  life. 

>  Marble  boet  la  the  Villa  Alhani  (from  Yisconti,  Tetmofprtfia  grtca,  pi.  xxL  1).    The 
pUloaopher's  name  b  eBgniv«><l  on  the  pcdoatal:  Q^i^patmt  \\$\i'ivia  'E.w'moc. 
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be  applied  the  words  of  Herakleitos  to  the  strangers  who  came 
seeking  conversation  with  hiiu.  They  liad  found  him  warming 
himself  at  the  kitchen  fire.  *Come  in/  he  said,  ^have  do  fear; 
the  gods  are  here  as  everywhere.* "  * 

The  History  of  Animals,  which  Cuvier  admired,— •&  work  still 
admirable,*  —  opens  the  era  of  true  science ;  that  is  to  say,  of  truth 
sought  experimentally  in  nature,  as  Sokrates  sought  it  in  man. 
Up  to  thb  time  there  had  been  only  conjectures.  Aristotle 
observed  ;  and  almost  always  he  put  in  practice  the  principle 
whence  comes  all  modem  science,  —  namely,  to  admit  as  true  only 
what  has  been  rigorously  demonstrated.  His  great  work,  the 
History  of  Animals,  includes  treatises  on  Parts,  Generation^  and 
Corruption ;  on  Sensation  and  Things  sensible ;  on  Walking,  the 
Motion  of  Animals ;  and  on  the  tnhul,  or  rather  the  principle 
of  life  resident  in  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  in  man,  where  it 
rises  to  an  intelligence  almost  divine.  He  wrote  other  treatises, 
on  Physical  Auscultations,  Meteorology,  the  Sky,  where  he  falls  into 
the  error  of  not  accepting  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  But  it  is  given  to  no  man,  however  vast  his  genius, 
to  anticipate  the  work  of  the  century.  Accordmgly,  in  the  works 
of  Arbtotle  we  find  errors  which,  however,  are  less  astonishing 
than  meeting  truths  there  which  seem  of  yesterday,  and  a  science 
which  had  no  precursor,  — proUm  sine  matre  ereatam.* 

We  can  only  give  passing  mention  to  his  Rhetoric  and  his  Science 
of  Poetry,  a}ao  his  Logic,  —  the  famous  Organon,  the  great  inttm- 
ment  which  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  part  of  modern  times  have 
employed  so  much.  What  a  man  he  was,  of  whom  Kant  and  Hegel 
could  say,  "Since  Aristotle  the  science  of  thought  has  neither 
gained  nor  lost  anything  I  " 

*  Porta  ^f  AmmaU^  L  v.  A. 

•  U.  lllla»>Ed«ardi^  to  »  report  mkIs  bjr  him  M  iiir  m]i>Mt,io  1HC7,  m  tte  VMtM  prof- 
H.  my  of  tho  IfMMy  o/  Amimait:  ••  In  raadtog  At 


rmmdl  thm  ■odlogiMl  iriiSBii.  myt  of  tho  Uiataqf  o/  AmimaiM:  ••  In  raadtog  At  «iMi«» of 
Aftolodo  w  mn  Mtwiitlwil  u  tho  grot  — Bbtrof  Hmm  whteh  \m  mun  Imf  forifcd,  wdjlwit. 
■ad  atlMiitMj  mmftrti,  to  bt  tblt  to  mtthtiA  «ar»  tluui  om  rob  tluM  twmty  tmUa^m  luin> 
Bol  ovorthnnni.'*  la  hb  tr— U—  oa  Omnwiimt  he  trmiw  wbryolopr.'-a  wlfct  wbk'h  wkt9d 
m  the  doee  of  tho  mwuwih  teliity  befaft  mmitk^  i^ri«  ttw  ■mtllat  of  tehoht*.  Ct 
a  8tto».nitofa%  Cm^tm  mtim  4t  PAtod.  dm  mtmm  wtwdN,  DeBihT,  IStS,  pp>  SI  >  «r  eef> 
Arirtotk  teopKd  tht  toU'totsf  ■poiiMiaui  |f  ifftrina;  hat  thb  dtetrtot  hM  boo*  ahs^ 
liciiil  ody  to  Of  lhm»  sad  hi  tf  warn  m  beBof  e>  here  — d  thore. 

>  8mw  tn  tho  D»  PImikm  vi  Ck«ro,  *.  4,  what  ie  mU  of  the  IVHpololto  athool :  "There 
le  Mthtofi  to  hoavoa  or  earth  or  to  tho  tea  of  wblrh  thejr  hav«  aot  treated." 
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Aristotle,  like  his  mobier,  embraced  in  a  systematic  theory,  there- 
fore, the  sum  of  things,  but  sacrificing  less  than  he  the  real  to  the 
ideal.  The  younger  philosopher  seized  with  a  strong  grasp  the  world 
of  actual  facts,  and  deserves  by  the  high  range,  as  well  as  by  the 
encyclopiedic  character  of  his  works,  to  be  called,  as  the  Arabs  call 
him,  the  preceptor  of  the  human  mind.  A  follower  of  Hippokrates 
in  this  respect,  he  founded  the  method  of  observation,  —  that  mighty 
agent  of  discoveries ;  but  he  made  it  subject  to  thought,  which 
analyzes  and  compares,  which  finds  the  principles  and  proclaims  the 
conditions  of  life,  —  here  simple,  there  complicated,  as  the  organism 
proceeds  in  development:  a  matter  of  fate  in  the  lower  scale  of 
being,  free  and  moral  in  man,  but  ruled  still  in  this  higher  sphere 
by  the  First  Cause,  which  communicates  life  and  motion  to  the 
world.  Either  through  prudence  or  as  a  matter  of  habit,  he  also 
speaks  of  the  gods,'  but  avoids  discussion  of  what  he  calls  fabulous 
traditions.  **  Substances  uncreated  and  imperishable  are,"  he  says, 
"  beyond  our  grasp,  and  we  can  know  very  little  about  them,"  ' — 
which  in  reality  means  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the 
subject. 

In  his  Metaphyfdcs  he  writes  —  in  opposition  to  the  God  of  the 
TimaioSj  who  to  Plato  is  the  great  architect  of  the  world  —  words 
which  have  been  esteemed  very  beautiful  by  those  who  supposed 
they  understood  them.'  Historians,  avoiding  these  obscure  depths, 
prefer  simpler  formulas.  The  divinity  of  Aristotle  is  to  them  only 
a  first  motor,  indifferent  to  man,  in  no  way  sustaining  the  human 
being  by  his  providence,  or  assuring  to  him  a  future  life  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Platonism  was  almost  a  religion,  and  aided  in 
making  one;  Aristotle  dispenses  with  a  providential  deity  and  a 
future  life.  To  him  the  soul,  the  principle  of  mental  and 
physiological  life,  does  not  exist  without  the  body;  and  to  the 
beatitudes  of  an  endless  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Mind 
he  prefers  the  ravishing  delights  of  scientific  thought.*  He  closes, 
therefore,  or  veils,  the  broad  horizons  that  Plato  opened.    Yet  in 

'  DemoiUieoM,  who  p—ed  his  life  in  giving;  the  Athenians  counsel  and  urging  to  action, 
none  the  lew  naes  the  words  "fortune,**  ''the  will  of  the  gods,**  while  rel/ing  upon  nothing 
beyond  a  porelj  human  wisdom.    This  is  a  habit  of  language. 

•  ParU  o/Ammalt,  i.  5,  8. 

•  Aletapk^  jd.  9 :  ttMtr  Spa  votl,  Ktu  ttrrip  f)  v6r)<ns  voijo-c ms  v6ri<ns.  It  would  perhaps  be 
correct  to  sabetitTite  yovr  for  the  first  poiint,  which  would  be  more  clear. 

•  PoliL,  viL  1. 
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Nature,  which  he  calls  divine,  he  recognizes  a  sort  of  provideotial 
action  when  he  declares,  in  the  line  passage  ending  the  first  book 
of  the  ParU,  that  all  her  works  have  one  end,  and  that  she  has 
made  nothing  in  vain.     Also  in  the  Metaphysics  we  see  the  pro- 
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found  admiration  oansed  him  hy  the  great  phenomena  of  earth 
and  sky.  If  he  b  the  Mithor  of  the  LeUer  to  Aknmdit^  he  uses 
almost  the  language  of  the  Psalms:  ''The  heft^mt  deelftre  the 
gk>ry  of  Qod,  and  tha  finnainent  showeth  his  handiwork.** 
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**Ood  is  one,  whatever  he  producer.  His  jmm  r  Ih  infinite,  his  beauty 
unequalled,  his  will  immutable,  his  life  immortal.  lie  sits  above  the  heavens 
in  a  place  without  motion,  whence  he  gives,  as  it  pleases  him,  their  impulse 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  .  .  .  The  world  is  a  great  city,  whose  supreme  law 
is  <mm1.  \)\  whatever  name  we  call  him,  Zeus,  Fate,  Destiny,  he  is  always 
himself,  truvcreing  the  world,  sup|K)rted  by  Justice,  who  accompanies  him  to 
punish  tliose  who  transgress  his  law." 

But  are  these  words  in  harmony  with  his  teaching? 
Plato  Ciirried  ethics  to  a  great  height,  —  too  great,  perhaps,  when 
he  established  as  an  imperative  rule    the   imitation    of   the   divine 
perfections;   fortunately   he   reduced   the   standard 
to  more   human   proportions  when   he   gave  as  a 
principle  Duty,  which   is   the   true   foundation  of 
morals.*     Aristotle,  in   his  turn,  makes  the  stand- 
ard too  low.     To  assign  as  man's  aim  in  life  Hap- 
piN^s  (evSaxfiovia)  was  dangerous,  notwithstanding 
his    precautions    that    it    should   be   virtue   alone 
which   led  to  this  happiness.     Again,  his   idea  of  virtue  is  pro- 
foundly Greek,  since  it  requires  neither  the  restraint  of  nature  nor 
the  struggle  against  feeling ;  it  is  that  of  the  citizen 
rather  than  of  the  man.     Also  it  imposes  as  neces- 
sary conditions  action  and  comprehension,  —  that  is 
to  say,  a  considerate  appreciation  of  what  it  is  fit- 
ting to  do,  iv€fyy€ia  Kara  \6yov ;  and  it  recognizes 
free-will,  or  a  choice   between  opposite   determina- 
tions, —  which  was  enough  for  minds  without  trans- 
cendent spirituality.     But  happiness  being  found  also  in  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  higher   instincts  of  our  nature,  it   may,  as  well   as 
Duty,  require  devotion  and  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life,  —  although 
there    is   not,    speaking   truly,   any   religion    in   Aristotle's    ethics. 
Further,  we  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  the  Stageirite  for  having 
spoken    with   proper   severity   of  Greek   vices,* — for  which   Plato 
manifests  undue  indulgence,  —  and  for  describing  man  as  a  social 

*  See  eq)eckUy  the  Krkon. 

*  KPATHZB.  The  aOegioricsl  figure  of  Dominion  ittanding,  crowned  with  laarel;  »hc 
holds  in  her  left  hand  a  trophy,  and  on  her  right  hand  a  little  Victor}-,  which  is  offering  her 
a  wmath.     (RererM  of  a  omn,  with  the  effigy  of  (lalha,  struck  at  Alexandria  in  E^^ypt) 

*  EAEYBEPIA.  Liberty  standing,  leaning  on  a  cippus ;  she  bdds  a  sceptre  and  a  wreath. 
(Kererse  of  a  copper  coin  of  Galba,  stmclL  at  Alexandria  in  Eg]rpt.) 

*  EtkUca  Nikomackeia,  viL  5,  8. 
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being  who  has  need  of  a  family,  a  country,  a  fellowship  with  the 
whule  human  race. 

In  his  treatise  on  FoliHcs  Aristotle  far  sorpaases  his  master, 
although  here,  again,  he  considers  only  the  ^*  useful."  ''  The  State," 
he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  ^*  is  an  association,  and  the 
bond  of  every  association  is  interest."  The  useful,  in  fact,  sought 
by  honest  means,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  all  governments.  No 
doubt  Aristotle,  like  all  the  ancient  writers, 
sacrifices  too  often  the  individual  to  the  State. 
He  also  would  limit  the  number  of  citizens  by 
methods  now  acknowledged  to  be  criminal. 
He  tolerates  slavery,  at  that  time  a  universal 
fact,  and  a  first  amelioration  of  that  right  of 
war  which  gives  up  to  the  conqueror  the 
property  and  person  of  the  conquered ;  but 
being  unable  to  find  a  principle  to  justify 
it,  he  founded  it  upon  the  natural  inequality  of  men,  of  whom 
some  are  destined  to  serve,  and  others  to  obey.  A  Christian  .«<en- 
tence  overthrows  this  proposition,  and  Aristotle  knew  it.  **  There 
are  those,"  he  says,*  ^'  who  maintain  that  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  slave  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  law  only 
establi.shing  the  difference  between  him  who  is  free 
and  him  who  is  not  free ;  Nature  makes  men  equal : 
therefore  slavery  is  a  wrong,  .since  it  re.sult.s  from 
violence."  Unfortunately  Ari.stotle.  in  order  to  make 
the  city  a  community  of  equals,  is  led  to  resen'o 
all  manual  labor  for  those  whom  he  calls  *'  the  living  maohinee 
which  a  man  potienea."  This  error  was  a  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  At  least  he  does  not,  like  PUto, 
confuse  the  Stat4>  and  the  family,  —  a  faUil  doctrine,  which  leads 
to  every  form  of  despotism,  that  of  the  multitude  as  well  as  of  the 
tyrant,  since  it  supposes  the  city  always  a  minor,  and  hence  always 
under  guardianship.  He  doen,  indeed,  derive  the  community  from 
the   family,  but   he  shows  that  while  the  principle  of  the  one  is 


.||X.« 


>  AHMOC  AAO^KBON.      llMnM  aad   itliiiwuij  ImmmI  at  Um  Uimbii,  riglM 
(itroiiMCoiaon«MdUMi«ia  Plvjrgiik)    0» Um rrnvwrm,  iliMihiiit  UMilhif. 

• /VfAJM.  I.  a. 

•  BfiOC  Aimoc.    To— g  Md  hmnOmA  kmd  ol  tU  flian  <rf  tfc>  d^  of  Aiiak  to  Uy^im. 
RoTMw:  ATTArrON:  AMtpJm, 
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autliority,  the  principle  of   the  other   is  equality   and   liberty:    in 

the  former  there  is  a  royal  power,  that  of  the  father;    m  the 

latter,  a  democratic  power,  that  of  the  magistrate,  who  himself 

obeys  even  as  he  commands.     Yet,  after  all,  this  great  mind  could 

not  shut   itself  up    in   a   narrow    system.     Aristotle   tolerates  all 

governments  excepting  the  disorderly,  for  he 

already  had  the  idea,  which  to  this  day  is  not 

universal,  that  a  question   of  government  is 

above  all  things  a  relative  question,  —  a  form 

being  suitable  to  one   State  which   might  be 

fatal  to   another.     It   is   remarkable  that  his 

defence   of   the   principle  which   we   call  uni- 

.  versiil  suffrage  is  the  best  that  can  be  offered 

BKONzx  com.*  o 

now,  and  that  he  foresaw,  two  thousand  years 
before  it  came,  the  important  rdle  of  the  middle  classes;  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  choice  is  that  which  has  a  regard  for  wealth,  for 
merit,  and  for  liberty,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  government  of  com- 
promises, where  these  forces  counterbalance  each  other. 

Aristotle  was  too  much  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  country 
not  to  apply  to  politics  that  which  the  Greeks  had  brought  to  lit- 
erature,—  proportion,  moderation,  to  fteoroi/,  which  was  for  him, 
in  every  artistic  production,  the  necessary  condition  of  harmony. 
But  he  knew  also  that  institutions  which  respect  political  equality, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  natural  inequalities,  are  diffi- 
cult, not  so  much   to  create,  as  to  maintain. 

"  The  democratic  form  of  government,*'  he  says,-  •*  has  dangerous  ene- 
mies, —  the  demagogues,  who  undermine  and  destroy  it,  either  by  calum- 
niating the  rich  or  by  stirring  up  against  them  the  class  which  has  nothing. 
Of  this  many  examples  can  be  mentioned.  At  Kos  their  perfidious  schemes 
caused  the  forming  of  a  plot  by  the  richer  citizens,  and  the  democracy  was 
overthrown.  At  Rhodes,  having  charge  of  the  finances,  they  would  not  pay 
the  indemnity  due  to  the  rich,  and  inflicted  upon  them,  by  prosecutions 
before  the  courts,  fines  which  drove  them  to  desperation  and  to  a  revolu- 
tion. At  flerakleia  also  the  demagogues  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
democratic  government.  At  Megara  they  confiscated  the  possessions  of 
many  rich  citizens  who,  driven  from  the  city,  returned  thither  in  arms  and 

'  AHMOO.  I^Aorelled  head  of  the  Deino«,  right  profile,  on  a  bronze  coin  of  I^odikeia  in 
VhrygUL 

*  Poiiti-*,  V.  4,  edit.  Didot,  toI.  I  p.  57a 
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establiabod  an  oligarchy  ;  the  same  happened  at  (*unic,  and  at  Thebes  after 
the  battle  of  Oinophyta.*  CuuMider  the  history  of  the  fall  of  dflmofirifiwiet 
and  there  will  almost  always  be  found  demagogues  msUng  agrarian  laws, 
harassing  the  rich,  that  they  may  make  gifts  to  the  people  with  the  property 
of  the  prosperous  class,  whom  they  pursue  with  aocosatiuns  and  drive  to 
conspiracy."  '"  Tlic  democratic  sway,**  he  says  daewhere,  **  is  of  all  gotem- 
ments  tlie  most  stable,  provided  the  middle  class  has  the  preponderance.**' 

Warnings  like  these  have  never  prevented  revolutions;  but  it 
is  good  to  find  them  uttered  by  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
stetesman-like  mind  of  antiquity. 

Unlike  Plato,  who  bad  only  disdain  for  public  life,  Aristotle 
would  have  all  men  share  in  it.  According  to  him,  the  sole 
occupation  of  citizens  should  be  the  care  of  the  State;  and  this 
was  the  more  patriotic  doctrine,  since  political  indifference  was  for 
these  little  States  a  fatal  evil. 

When  the  cold  and  severe  logician  .speaks  of  justice,  which  he 
places  above  all  other  virtues  as  the  true  end  of  political  life,  he 
rises  to  the  language  of  poetry ;  '*  Neither  the  morning  star,**  he 
sajTS,  **  nor  the  evening  star  is  more  admirable."  *  And  this  spirit 
of  justice,  which  brings  order  into  the  State,  he  makes  one  with 
friendship,  thus  giving  the  republic  for  its  foundation  the  recipro* 
cal  affection  of  all  its  citizens.*  And  this  he  says  because  he  was 
as  much  a  man  as  he  was  a  philosopher.  His  will,  which  Diogenes 
Leertius  has  preserved  to  us,  is  a  minute  ordering  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  not  at  all  surprising  in  such  a  man ;  but  it  testifies  also 
to  feelings  which  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  this  austere 
genius.* 

1  Hm  Vol  II.  tk  MS. 

•  Palilir*,  i.  W/«. 

■  Avf^  IMP  ^  kmmmimf  iftf^  |mV  imm  nXtim  .  .  ^  m)  dUt  twwt^tt,  •frv  4fM  avrv  $np»9fit 
(Elkika,  V.  I.  I&).  PhoUydM  (frag«-  !•)  hwl  alrrmAy  Mid:  •*  Jwdrs  i«  iIm  mob  of  aU 
tlrfw." 

•  Imm  «  m)  fAr  wiktm  «w«xm»  4  ^JUa  (Bikikm,  vUL  1,  4). 

•  DtogMM  L—tliw.  V.  tl :  •*  Upoa  mj  dMik  AillpHw  [AtexMMkr't  gMwal]  tlMOl  km 
thsOTOtar  <l  wy  ktt  wlrfiH ;  aad  — tfl  KIkaaor  —  tato iilMirg^  rf  wy  propw^,  AtAmammm, 
Tkwrrlioi,  aad  IflppBwfcm  dwJI  Iwif  th»  caw  ol  tt,  d»o  Tlnophnwlo^  If  W  bt  i  IMa^  Wlh 
ia  rMpwi  lo  mj  nhllitm  aad  fai  rMpwl  lo  H«r|i)rllb  sad  my  mUfkt.  WkM  aqr  4m^0mr 
liiBHBii  ol  M  ag«  to  Marry,  Id  Imt  bs  glvM  lo  Nlkaaor ;  If  tkm  (Um  mumutM  or  wilhoal 
•UUtm.  NiluMr  tlMfl  takork  all  my  proparty.  aad  Aall  dkpoao  tt  my  ibvoa  aad  oU  ay 
•ihOT  pBHiMlmi  aa  aay  ba  iitlag.  NOnaor  iholl  ikta  tdto  alMufa  of  mty  damlMar  owl  of 
■y  ton  NftoiowliM,  *e  tlM  Ikqr  rfnl  waa*  for  aotUagi  sail  diaB  aal  lowardo  Um«  mt  a 
iathrr  aad  a  brolWr.    If  Nftaanr  iWat  Iwioni  boTlim  mirlail  my  ihiagliw^.  nr  willwl  liTfsff 
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The  human  mind,  after  twenty-two  centuries,  still  follows  the 
two  roads  opened  by  Plato  and  by  the  Stageirite:  religious,  moral, 
and  poetic  with  the  one ;  scientific,  rigorous,  and  severe  with 
the  other.  It  obeys  the  mighty  impulse  given  by  Aristotle  in 
seeking  to  penetrate,  as  he  does,  the  mysteries  of  the  physical 
world  and  the  human  soul;  but  it  listens  also  to  the  voice  of 
the  tuneful  swan,  and  follows  the  noble  inspirations  of  Platonic 
spiritualism. 


IV.  —  Xenopiion. 

Between  these  two  giants  of  thought  there  is  no  place  for  Xen- 
ophon,  struggling  feebly  and  cautiously  against  "  men  enamoured 
of  f^'ptian  mysteries,"  '  and  opposing  his  Symposium  to  the  Sym- 
posium  of  Plato,  his'  Kyropeidaia  to  the  Republic,  in  the  design  of 
proving  that  royalty  is  better  than  democracy.  In  a  time  when  the 
latter  form  was  still  the  government  of  all  Greece,  Sparta  alone 
excepted,  the  friend  of  Cyrus  and  of  Agesilaos  sought  to  show  in  his 
Hieron   (if  this   dialogue  b  his)  that  monarchical   sway  is  prefer- 

children.  what  he  order*  shall  be  done.  If  Theophrastos  then  consents  to  marry  my  daughter, 
he  shall  have  the  same  rights  which  I  have  given  to  Xikanor ;  if  not,  the  curators,  consulting 
with  Antipatcr,  shall  dispose  of  my  daughter  and  my  son  as  they  may  think  bi>8t.  I  reoommend 
to  the  guartlians  and  to  Nikanor  to  remembi>r  me,  and  the  affection  that  Ilerpyllis  has  always 
manifested  towanls  me;  if  aft<'r  my  death  she  shall  wish  to  marry,  they  will  take  care  that  she 
marries  no  one  twneath  my  rank  ;  and  in  such  case,  U'sides  the  gifts  she  has  already  received, 
there  shall  be  given  her  a  talent  of  silver  and  three  maid-servants,  if  she  desire,  lx>sides  the 
one  Uiat  she  now  has.  If  she  wishes  to  live  at  Clialkis,  she  shall  have  the  dwelling  contiguous 
to  the  garden;  or  if  she  selects  Sugeira,  she  will  occupy  the  house  of  my  ancestors.  I  give 
h«-r  liberty  to  Ambrakis,  and  assign  her  for  dowry  when  she  marries,  five  hundred  drachmas 
and  a  maid-servant ;  to  Thala,  besides  the  slave  that  she  has,  I  l)e(]ucath  a  slave-girl  and  a 
thon<>nnd  drachmas'.  Tacho  shall  receive  l»er  lil»erty  when  my  daughter  marries.  Also  Philo 
and  01ym|>ias.  with  her  son,  shall  be  enfranchised.  The  <hihlren  of  my  servants  shall  nut  lie 
•ohi.  but  they  shall  pass  into  tlie  service  of  my  heirs  until  adult  age,  when  they  shall  be 
enfranchisiHl,  if  they  have  deserved  it.  The  statues  that  I  have  ordered  at  Gryllion  shall 
be  completed  and  set  up :  ...  in  my  tomb  shall  be  laid  the  bones  of  Pythias,  as  she  com- 
Banded  me.  The  vow  that  I  made  for  the  preservation  of  Nikanor  shall  lie  fulfilled  by  placing 
at  Sca^eira  the  animals  of  stone  that  I  promised  to  Zeus  an«l  Athene,  saviors." 

*  It  should  b<'  naid  that  this  passa<^-  is  taken  from  a  letter  perhaps  apocrjphal,  and  that, 
according  to  Rdckh,  the  Syn^msittm  of  Plato  is  of  later  date  than  Xenophon's.  But  the  Kyrrh 
peidaia,  which  is  a  treatise  on  education  as  well  as  an  apologj'  for  royalty,  is  one  of  Xeno. 
phon's  last  works.  Scholars  have  been  led  to  lielieve  Xenophon  and  Plato  imfriendly  because 
Plato  nerer  once  mentions  his  former  school-fellow,  an<l  Xenophon  names  Plato  but  once, 
and  then  in  connection  with  a  trifling  cin-umstance  {Mem.,  iii.  6,  1).  Ch.  Huit  opposes  this 
con}ertare  in  the  Annuaire  de  la  Sociele  ♦/«  etwle*  grecques,  1886,  pp.  63-76. 
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able  to  a  popular  government.  But  he  was  a  good  man,  although 
not  always  a  patriot,  a  pious  soul  who  believed  in  an  ever^ictive 
Providence  giving  revelations  from  above,  and  who,  subordinating 
political  wisdom  to  superstition,  said  to  the  Athenians,  after  having 
given  them,  as  he  believed,  excellent  advice :  **  But,  above  all, 
consult  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  to  see  if  the  gods 
approve.***  Apollo  and  Zeus  dwelt  on  the  Greek  Olympos;  but 
the  Phrygian  Kybelo  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  merit  equal 
honor. 

1 1  is  ideas  and  his  style  belong  to  a  middle  ground,  without 
the  animation  or  enthusiasm  of  genius.  The  former  are  just  and 
reasonable,  the  latter  is 
pleasing  ;  we  must  ask 
from  them  no  more  than 
this.  While  Xenophon  has 
done  nothing  for  philoso- 
phy,—  although  he  gives 
us  in  the  Apology  and  in 
the  Memoirs*  two  portraits 
of  Sokrates  which  make 
us  love  both  the  writer 
and  the  man  he  writes  of, 
—  he  has  at  least  taoght 
practical  morals  which  all 
the  world  can  follow,  and 
that  is  better  than  are  the 
dreams  of  Metaphysics. 
He  shows  us  virtue  as  the 

chief  good  and  the  condition  of  happiness;  gives  precepts  for  the 
life  €i  every  day  and  of  every  station ;  condemns  oniel  treatment 


>  In  Um  IfwitlM,  Om  ih*  Rrrrmmm  ^f  Anilm,  vi  Jin.    Aolbon  of  adcwmMftd  wnliiwllji 
bdl«v«tUttlitatrMllMlliv»4»*pl«P««4A«rUBo(b7XMopbaiL    8m  Vol  II.  p.  SH,  aola  8. 


•8Maho««,|k44l. 

•  Attie  lwir«ltol  fai  Mrbb  (fraM  Wli|Jwl,  JMm^w  4t  TAtyUait  dm teimcm it  SmtHf- 
iiliMriM,v<iLvliL|4.v{LNat).   Th>  Art—  b dbfcfad  tolo  ti>o mk*m,  wmfkA 

ly  tiwtlad  goH ;  tjw  lltlwr  ol  Uw  Oqd<  1  <lw  hit    Ow  kaUt  a  pilm,  Md  b  Iwr 

Mk  iMad  B  ft^«aM  t  afc  Imt  ImI  b  •  IkM.   TIm  oilwr  foddsM,  Um  SjrriM  AplvoAa.  alio  hoUt 
•  pm»mr%,  mmI  la  Um  rifirt  haad  a  dolefawpr.    Oa  aadi  baad  ara  traoaa  vi  »  BMtal 
if*  baas  Um  inJIni     Cf.  abova.  |i^  444  Md  44S  t  abo  Wmarn^  Lm 
i'rifff<a>w  «l«  km  Orm»^  p^  100,  Mia  I. 
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of  slaves,  the  mental  idleness  of  women,  the  frivolous  amusements 
of  }outh,  the  verbal  subtilties  of  the  Sophists,  who,  he  says,  have 
never  made  any  man  better.  Xenophon  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  men  of  Greece,  but  in  such  a  land  the  second  place 
is  an  honorable  one. 

Hippokratcs,  the  precursor  of  Aristotle  in  the  path  of  scientific 
observation,  was  bom  in  460  B.C.,  thus  belonging  to  the  age  of 
Perikles,  under  which  period  he  has  been  already  spoken  of.  But 
his  life  was  prolonged,  if  not  till  357,  at  least  for  many  years 
into  Ihe  fourth  century,  which  makes  him  the  contemporary  of  the 
great  men  to  whom  this  chapter  is  devoted.  The  time  when  Greece 
possessed  men  such  as  these  was  not  a  period  of  intellectual  decline. 
We  find  in  the  works  of  a  writer  who  will  occupy  us  later,  Isok- 
rates,  these  noble  words,  '^Do  not  do  to  others  that  which  you 
would  not  wish  to  suffer  from  them,  and  be  to  them  as  you  would 
have  them  be  to  ydu."^  Observe  even  the  beginning  of  Christian 
charity.  "  We  must  love  men,"  he  says ;  "  if  we  do  not  love  the 
l)eings  whose  fate  is  committed  to  us,  —  men,  and  even  animals, 
—  how  can  we  rule  them  well  ? "  * 


V.  —  Decline  of  Poetky  and  of  civic  Virtues;  Condottierism. 

Where  then  was  the  decline  ?  At  two  points,  contiguous,  and 
doubtless  kindred.  Poetry  was  disappearing,  driven  away  by  her  two 
sisters,  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and  patriotic  faith  had  gone. 

Like  a  gallant  army  which,  steadily  advancing,  leaves  on  each 
battle-field  where  it  has  been  victorious  some  of  its  best  soldiers, 
Greece  no  longer  saw  at  her  side,  but  only  far  behind  her,  those 
whose  songs  had  delighted  her  warlike  youth.  Year  by  year  her 
sky  had  grown  darker;  inspiration,  enthusiasm,  have  failed  her. 
Poetry  has  vanished :  Pindar's  lyre  is  broken,  like  that  of  Homer, 
of  Sophokles,  and  of  Aristophanes.  The  world  is  growing  old,  the 
Muse  no  longer  finds  in  it  new  and  inspiring  aspects ;  she  is  ready 

>  NitoUegf  61  and  49. 

*  Ibid^  15.  Euripides  had  already  set  forth  on  the  stage  ideas  greatlv  superior  to  tLu>f 
of  the  popular  religion  and  morals. 
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to  Bay  there  is  nothin;^'  iimrr  in  N*  >*«'en  untler  the  sun.  In>t'  a*!  of 
poetAt  there  are  now  lueit  uf  science,  —  philosophers  who  look  uitLlci 
the  outward  shows  of  things,  to  analyze 
and  decompose  what  they  find  there.  They 
pluck  off  and  tear  this  veil  of  Isis  that  the 
Mu.se  had  embroidered  in  colors  so  brilliant. 
No  doubt  science  gains  by  this:  th^  mind 
is  enlarged  and  elevated,  conceptions  more 
truly  religious  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
legends ;  but  a  long  farewell  to  the  favorite 
8ong8  which  lulled  the  soul  so  gently  when 
they  fell  from  the  mouth  of  Homer,  which  kindled  it  and  in.<ipired 
it  with  piitriotism  and  devotion  when  they  escaped  from  the  glow- 
ing lips  of  Tyrtiiios  or  Simonides,  of  Pindar  or 
of  the  heroic  soldier  of  Marathon.  Aristophanes 
had  already  sent  the  poets  of  his  time  to  seek  in 
the  undei^world  the  secret  of  genius,  which  Aischy- 
los  and  Sophokles  had  carried  thither  with  them. 
His  messengers  had  not  returned ;  and  in  his  re- 
Trr«ADRACHM.«  qugg^  to  Hiero,  Theokritos  says:  *'The  love  of 
gain  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful.*' 

Triumphant  democracy  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for  this 
ruin  of  Greek  poetry.  The  orator's  platform,  now  too  full  of  emo- 
tion, kills  the  theatre.  Whoever  is  conscious  of  talent  or  genius 
becomes  an  orator,  and  the  irresistible  fascination  of  verbal  suc- 
O0flM8  binders  men  from  seeking  any  other.  A  century  earlier 
philosophy  would  have  left  Plato  to  the  Muses,*  and  eloquence 
would  have  abandoned  to  them  some  of  it«  conquests.  But  if 
men  no  longer  compose  heroic  verse,  if  tragedy,  in  which  the  actor 
has  become  of  more  consequence  than  the  poet,  is  dying,  and  will 


I  l.iuirvli'wrNUli  abon*  •  lyro;  two  lalM  •bof«  mi  oiaoclM>>;  ft  battrHly,  Um  «aiblMi  nf 
Ow  MMtl.  (tjriaf  abom  m  ikall.     (Kafravvd  ■Iom  la  lb*  CmbUm  4t  Flramet^  Cwfhpn,  N«i 
1.719.    ConMliaa.    lldflN,  t  aiailm. ;  brMdth,  S  aUUa.)    K  b  Mt  poMtth  to  lilirrtii  Uw 
dal*  al  lhi»  latagtto;  H  taeka,  howrw,  Um  aobor  luU  U  ftadwt  aft. 

•  Th«  aitribm«w  of  Ilk  oa  aa  Athwalaa  MmdradMi.  ASB.  IfaaMt  of  lanlitiam: 
AHMEA2,  EFMOKAHl,  KAEtAA(^M].  CM  ilaaaiag  oa  aa  aaipboni.  MonrUnr  marka.  a 
aad  AH.    la  the  Arid,  tka  mUt  Rlitbr,  pUerd  on  two  «lMal<4ari. 

*  Bofbro  tunmaiag  a  dbeiplii  of  BokrmUMk,  Plato  had  oiwapoaiii  {"vtrr  >oa  >ir»nw«  li« 
dMlro^  tlMo  vorki^  lo  gbo  klanlf  viMiljr  lo  pkiloM|ili]r|  bat  did  aol  pootrjr  follow  him 

rrrn  thrn*  ' 
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live  again  only  after  twenty  centuries  have  passed  away,*  proee  has 
improved,  and,  thanks  to  those  who  speak  it,  the  Attic  dialect  is 
superior  to  all  the  others,  becoming,  as  is  its  due,  the  claasic 
language  of  Greece. 

One  form  of  literature  was  soon  to  revive,  but  in  conditions 
other  than  those  of  the  past.     Munander,   born  in  342  B.  c,  will 

not  be  of  the  race  of  Aristophanes.  Comedy, 
deprived  by  law  of  the  attractive  pleasure 
which  {xjlitical  allusions  and  personal  satire 
gave  to  it,  languished.  Menander  gave  it  a 
new  life  by  creating  the  comedy  of  charac- 
ter, which  Plautus  and  Terence,  that  *'  half  of 
Menander"  (0  dimiade  Menander),  as  Julius 
CaBsar  called  him,  imitated  later  at  Rome,  — 

COIN    OK    KYZIKOH.' 

a  form  which  in  modem  times  has  become 
the  true  cometly.  The  history  of  literature  gives  him  a  large  place, 
but  political  history  has  almost  nothing  to  ask  from  him.' 

So  far,  at  least,  there  is  only  an  exchange  among  the  Nine 
Sisters ;  what  one  loses,  another  gains.  The  Greek  mind,  therefore, 
has  not  sunk  to  a  lower  level,  though  one  mighty  and  beloved 
string  has  ceased  to  vibrate.  But  that  which  is  gone  forever  is 
political  faith.  Athens  and  Sparta  have  lost  that  confidence  in 
them.selve8  which  is  a  people's  chief  virtue  when  it  is  not  carried  to 
the  extent  of  a  blind  infatuation.  They  have  no  longer  —  Athens 
since  Aigospotamoi,  Sparta  since  Leuktra  and  Mantineia  —  that 
conSdence,   that   juvenile   audacity,    which,    tempered    by   reason, 

*  Cf.  Fouoart,  Dt  CollegiU  tcenicorum  artificum  apud  Graecoa  (1873). 

*  (Ulley,  with  one  bank  of  nine  rowem;  on  the  prow,  a  hippocamp  blowing  a  truin|M't; 
in  the  atern,  the  helmsman,  aeated ;  at  his  side,  two  Roman  eagles  ;  le<;en<i :  KYZIKHNQN 
NEOKOQm**]  ;  under  the  gaUej,  two  fishes.  (Reverse  of  a  fine  bronze  medallion  of  Kvzikos, 
with  the  effijQr  of  Commndti<i.) 

*  Menander  was  the  nephew  of  Alexis  (Suidas, «.  v.  *aXc^c)  and  the  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastoA,  Epikouro^  and  Demetrios  of  Phaleros.  Words  of  Alexis,  quotinl  on  p.  653,  Menan- 
der would  not  have  disarowed.  Phednis  (t.  1,  12-13)  represents  him  visiting  Demetrios 
of  Phaleroa. 

Unguento  delibuttu,  vetdte  adfluens^ 
Veniebat  gre**u  delieato  et  languido. 
NoTB.  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  represented  a  marble  statue  of  Menander,  discororad  in 
the  Hune  place  with  a  seated  statue  of  the  comic  poet  Poseidippos,  and  now  in  the  Vatican 
(from  a  photnjn^ph).  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Menander,  while  there  is  one 
on  that  of  Poseidippoii ;  but  beudes  the  fact  that  they  were  found  together,  there  is  a  !>niaU 
bust  with  an  inscription  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  name  to  be  given  to  this  statue. 
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v^p M-iaiiy  when  reason  bears  the  name  of  Perikles,  makes  a  people 
acouinplish  great  things.  Formerly,  the  space  which  separated 
the  Athenian  people  from  its  chiefs  was  scarcely  that  which  sep- 
arates two  soldiers,  one  in  the  foremost  rank,  one  in  the  second; 
and  to  Miltiades,  to  Kimon,  to  Aristeides,  there  was  not  even 
granted  a  place  apart  for  their  names  upon  the  trophies  of  victory. 
Now,  the  Athenians  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  themselves  tliat 
they  have  returned  to  hero-worship.  For  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  for  some  small  exploit  in  war,  they  give  what  once  they  would 
scarcely  have  given  but  to  the  gods, — statues  of  marble  or  of  brass; 
and  the  religious  sentiment  has  fallen  so  low  that  they  have  built 
altars  and  have  offered  divine  honors  to  Lysandros,  the  personi- 
fication of  craftiness.  Not  much  later  than  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  Demades  says :  "  Athens  is  no  longer  the  young  soldier 
of  Marathon ;  instead  there  is  a  little  old  woman  in  slippers  sipping 
her  herb-tea."  These  words  are  a  caricature,  and  not  a  portrait, 
for  Athens  still  has  men,  whose  noble  figures  will  appear  in  these 
pages ;  but  they  will  be  the  last.  And  even  she  yet  seems  to  possess 
an  empire.  In  361  b.  c.  she  was  able  to  recover,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Byzantion,  Cholkedon,  and 
Kyzikos,  a  free  passage  through  the  Bospo- 
roe  for  the  cereals  of  the  Euxine.  In  the 
islands  »h^  had  allies,  and  in  357  b.  c.  she  re- 

■mouuo    oM«    u«>u    «.«%»,  »»««  au     vvf      ».   xy.   oi.c     .^  riGUTIJfO    WARRIORS.^ 

gained  possession  of  Sestos  and   the  Cherso- 
nesos.     Unfortunately  all  this  was  a  show  of  strength,  rather  than 
its  reality.     Let  us  listen  to  Isokrates,  who,  contrary'  to  the  custom 
of  this  scrupulous  rhetorician,  is  here  both   inst  and  profound. — 

**In  Athens  there  are  no  longer  AtlirtiianH  in  K^'vpt,  we  hav.  1  -t  mo 
bandred  gallejrs  and  their  orews;  a  hundred  and  fifty  near  C\|>ru>;  in 
Thraoe,  ten  tboosand  hoplitcs,  of  our  own  and  our  allies ;  in  Sicily,  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  piUeys :  Utterly,  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, two  hundred  vessels.  Who  oould  count  besides  all  that  we  have 
lost,  a  few  at  a  time,  of  men  and  galleys?  It  Is  enough  to  say  that,  suf- 
fering new  losses  every  yesr,  we  observed  every  year  public  funerals.  Our 
neighbors  and  the  other  Greeks  crowded  to  tiissa  osremonies,  not  to  share 

^  lIorMtBan  pUloplng.  and  bnuidUhlns  hln  •ptmri  hl»  honw  trmnplc*  npoa  %  proatrato 
•May.    lUrma:  PIAmNAlCHi  fcal«>UhTM««l  with  •  AM4iwoid.aiid)^^ 
twM  to  Um  teft,  ud  wwM  to  U  dMitag  a  iad  blow  ■»  a  praSrale  CMaqr.    <8Q««p  eda  of 

IMiMM.) 
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in  our  afHictioiis,  but  to  enjoy  our  calamitioH.  By  degrees  Athens  saw  her 
public  tombs  fillod  with  her  citizens,  aud  their  names  upon  the  registers 
reploctMl  by  names  of  foreigners.  Tliat  a  multitude  of  AthcniunM  perished 
at  that  time  is  proved  by  this,  tliat  our  noblcHt  families  and  most  famous 
houses,  who  had  escaped  the  cruelties  of  tyranny  and  of  the  Persian  wars, 
were  destroyed  and  sacrificed  to  that  maritime  empire  which  was  the  object 
of  our  desires.  And  if,  from  the  families  of  which  I  8|K'ak,  wo  are  wil'' 
to  judge  the  others,  it  becomes  manif<'st  that  the  Athoniaji  jK-oplo  has  i 
almost  entirely  changed.**' 

Runie  also  received  strangers,  and  long  found  her  strength  and 
grandeur  in  this  policy.  But  Athens,  a  city  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, was  not  recniited,  like  the  Latin  city,  by  men  of  n«irly 
the  same  blood,  the  same  manners,  and  the  same  ideas.  Asiatics 
and  Thracians  came  to  Athens,  bringing  new  and  evil  manners. 
Scepticism  increased.  If  the  gods  were  dying,  a  worship  of  the 
country  and  an  energetic  feeling  of  the  duties  of  the  man  and  the 
citizen  might  advantageously  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
religion,  too  much  scoffed  at.  But  what  patriotic  ardor  could  this 
foreign  population  have,  these  sons  of  whom  Athens  was  not  the 
mother,  whom  she  had  not  nourished  with  her  words,  the  lessons 
of  her  history  ?  What  sort  of  citizens  were  these  adventurers, 
these  enriched  metoikoi/  Demosthenes  complains  that  he  cannot 
find  in  the  turbulent  and  laughing  assembly  to  which  he  speaks 
the  gravity  necessary  for  great  affairs.  Except  for  a  delicate  taste 
in  art — and  that  for  an  effeminate  art  which  fascinates  and  dis- 
tracts, the  art  of  Isokrates,  not  the  grand  art  which  elevates  and 
kindles,  that  of  Polykletes  and  of  Sophokles  —  except  for  this, 
Athens  was  no  better  than  Carthage.  Gain  and  pleasure  were  all 
that  interested  her. 

We  have  said  regretfully  that  philosophy,  hostile  to  the  existing 
social  order,  was  a  disintegrant  for  the  city.  The  pupils  of  Sok- 
rates  called  themselves,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  citizens  of 
the  world.  They  taught,  with  Plato,  a  contempt  for  national  insti- 
tutions; with  Zeno,  an  indifference  towards  freedom  or  slavery; 
or  even,  like  Xenophon  at  Koroneia,  they  fought  against  their 
fellow-citizens.     What  was  the  State  to  men  of  Kyrene,  who  made 

'  ^apuittw  dm  itucpov  iw  oyn/XXoy/MMM  (Imkrates,  Upon  the  Peace,  §§86-89,  edit. 
DitloJ.  pp.  112,  113).  Isokrates  was  hnrn  in  43G  b.  C.  He  was  the  sod  of  Theodoros,  a 
maker  of  musical  iDstnunents,  and  the  pupil  of  Gorgias  and  Prodikoe. 
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life  nothing  more  than  a  search  for  pleasure?  And  what  cared 
Diogenes  for  all  that  went  on  outside  of  his  tub  ?  The  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  just  now  written  by  philosophy  was  fatal 
to  the  city. 

Athens,  invaded  by  political  indififerenoe,  was  also  a  prey  to 
Boiotian  sensuality.  Without  having  the  excuse  of  Aristophanes 
when  he  brought  his  Achamians  upon  the  stage,  the  poets  of  this 
age  extolled  in  the  theatre 

the   delights  of  peace,  of  ^^S^^^f^SP-^ -- 

luxurious  living,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  lower  ap- 
petites, and  treated  witi< 
scorn  all  tliat  the  old  Athe- 
nians had  honored.  To 
them  the  country  had  been 
the  thrice  holy  thing ;  the 
Middle  Comedy  despises  it. 
<^  Let  us  drink  and  be  raer- 
ly,"  says  Alexis.     "  Death 

will  turn  you  into  ice  on  the  day  the  gods  have  decreed,  and 
what  will  be  left  you?  Nothing  but  what  you  have  eaten  and 
drunk.  The  rest  is  dust,  —  the  dust  of  Perikles,  Kodros,  Kimon." 
How  well  these  words,  worthy  of  drunken  fauns  in  the  procession 
of  Dionysos,  correspond  to  a  society  seeking  to  forget  in  mirth 
and  pleasure  its  approaching  end ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  under- 
stand the  development  of  Epicureanism  in  such  an  environment 
as  this! 

The  gloomy  picture  drawn  by  Demosthenes  is  still  more  dia- 
quieting  than  thb  animal  delight. 

^Hov  have  we  fallen  so  low?  For  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the 
Greeks,  onee  so  ardent  for  liberty,  bare  beeome  so  docOe  in  slaveiy.  Onee, 
O  Athenians,  there  dwelt  in  men's  sools  something  wUeh  is  tiiere  no  knger, 
something  whioh  oonqoered  Persian  gold,  which  kept  Oreeee  free,  wfaieh 
oansed  her  to  triumph  by  sea  and  land ;  something  which,  baring  eeased  to 
be,  has  left  b^ind  it  only  ruin  and  confusion.  What  then  was  this  all- 
powerful  thing  ?    It  was  the  simplest  thing  possible,  and  entirely  withosi  art. 


DKIMKIXO  CVrJ 


*  Hhptm,  or  driaMag  tf  >  la 
Unl.  Cmlahfmt,  No.  106,  pi.  IB.    01 


of  aa  «afla*a hMd;  frna  Ika 
on^a. 


CMial- 
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Any  man  who  reoeircd  gold  from  a  tyrant  or  from  a  corrupter  of  Oreeoe, 
waa  ragarded  by  all  with  horror.    It  wa«  in  that  time  a  rery  aerioua  matte** 


DKUMKKM   VAVHA 


to  be  convicted  of  venality.    There  was  neither  excuse  nor  pardon  for  the 
guilty  ;  always  the  severest  punishment.     Hence  the  orators,  the  generals  of 

*  Suuae  of  Parian    marble  known  a.<«  the  Barberini  Faun ;  discovered  at  Komc  in  the 
OKMt  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  now  in  the  Glyptothek  of  Munich  (No.  95  of  Bruno's 
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that  time  nerer  sold  Uie  opportuiiiticM  which  fortuiiu  giviM.  Tlicn  there 
no  traffic  in  the  harmony  which  should  prcrail  among  citizens,  in  the  distrort 
which  should  Xte  felt  as  to  Barbarians,  and  in  so  many  other  things.  Now  all 
things  are  sold,  as  in  the  market,  and  instead  of  the  virtues  of  other  days, 
we  have  an  evil  imported  into  Ctreece,  an  erUi  which  torments  her,  and  of 
which  she  is  dying.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  love  of  gold.  If  en  coret  even 
the  traitor*8  wages ;  men  smile  at  the  avowal  of  his  crime :  pardon  is  for  the 
guilty,  hatred  is  for  the  accuser.  It  is  corruption  itself,  and  all  its  vtlenwioe. 
Athenians,  you  are  rich  in  vessels,  in  soldiers,  in  rereBoes,  in  resoorees  for 
war,  in  all  that  uiakcs  the  strength  of  a  State,  —  richer  even  than  ever  before. 
Hut  all  this  strength  languishes  powerless,  uscIchm.  Athenians,  all  things 
are  dyinp  among  you,  because  there  is  traffic  in  all  things. 

*^  Such  is  our  condition.  You  see  it  yourselves ;  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
of  it  How  different  from  tlie  |iast !  Here,  it  is  no  longer  1  who  speak.  I 
recall  to  you  an  inscription  engraved  by  your  fathers  u|)on  brass  in  the 
Akropolis,  engraved  not  for  themselves,  not  for  their  own  encouragement 
in  virtue,  —  those  great  souls  had  no  need  of  that,  —  but  to  remind  yon  faj 
an  im|)erishable  monument  how  carefully  you  should  watch  against  traitors. 
This  in  the  inscription  :  *  Arthmios,  the  son  of  Pythonax  uf  SSelia,  is  declared 
infamous,  an  enemy  of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  its  allies,  he  and  his  raee.' 
Tlicn  follows  the  cause  of  this  sentence,  '  For  having  brought  Median  gold 
into  the  Peloponnesos.'  ** ' 

Isokrates,  in  his  Areopoffitikaf  thinks  with  Demoethenes,  "At 
Athens  venality  in  official  station  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  tri- 
bnnals  corrupts  everything."  Montesquieu  regpirds  civic  viitae  as 
the  principle  of  democracy.  It  is  good  everywhere,  but  in  a  repute 
lie  it  is  indispensable;  for  there,  if  disinterestedness  and  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  is  lost,  ever}'tbing  is  lost.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  cities  and  that  Greeoe  herself  perished. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  in  their  development  had  increased 
the  inequality  of  fortunes ;  men  of  ability  had  gained  wealth,  others 
had  remained  in  idleness  and  poverty,  with  envy  in  their  hearts, 
and  much  indulgence  towards  the  Sophists  of  the  Pnyx  and  iht 
informers  in  the  Agora.  It  was  not  among  the  idle  and  noisy 
crowd  of  Pciraivus  that  Antistbenea  found  recruits  for  his  03mic 
philosophy,  which  was  in  certain  respeots  noble  also,  but  fines  and 
confiscations  made  men  poor  who  had  not  always  the  wisdom  of 


BmehrwUmj},   A  wtjr  arfssp  «a  a  roelL    TU  work  UMI  sllli  asi  sapnMioat  k  tooM 
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the  Channides  of  Xenoplion.  **  Formerly  when  I  was  rich,**  he 
says,  **  1  was  constantly  anxious  lest  thieves  should  rob  me,  and  I 
paid  court  to  the  informers.  Every  day  some  new  lux  was  levieil. 
and  I  had  not  permission  to  leave  the  city  for  a  journey.  Now 
that  I  have  lost  everything  and  my  funiiture  has  been  sold  at 
auction,  1  sleep  tranquilly.  Instead  of  paying  a  tax,  I  receive  it; 
the  republic  feeds  me."  Charmides  does  not  complain  that  he  is 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  wealth,  but  he  rejoices  that  he  is  no 
longer  under  obligations.  "  Having  nothing,"  he  says,  "  I  fear  no 
man ;  and  being  poor,  I  cause  anxiety  to  the  rich  :  at  my  approach 
they  rise  and  make  way  for  me."' 

From  this  decline  in  public  morality  arose  another  evil,  which 
may  be  called  by  a  name  of  its  own,  "  condottierism ; "  for  it  is 
a  general  phenomenon  recurring  at  many  epochs  in  history, — 
in  degenerate  Italy  as  well  as  in  dying  Greece,  in  decrepit  Egypt 
and  the  exhausted  East,  at  Carthage,  and  in  tlie  chaos  wliicli 
followed  the  Thirty  Years'  War:  I  mean  the  habit  of  selling  one's 
blood,  one's  courage,  and  taking  a  share  in  quarrels  where  no 
noble  interest  calls  one.  If  the  right  of  killing  is  a  terrible  one 
in  justifiable  war,  when  the  soldier  defends  his  native  land  and 
his  home,  what  does  it  become  when  he  kills  for  a  livelihood, 
as  a  trade,  as  a  means  of  gaining  money  ?  The  Greeks  had  long 
known  too  well  the  road  to  Susa,  and  the  money  of  the  Great  King ; 
he  always  had  many  mercenaries  in  his  pay ;  and  his  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  no  other  object  than  to  bring  about 
peace  in  that  country,  so  that  he  could  find  there  soldiers  to  be 
bought.  He  even  obtained  generals  there,  employing  Chabrias  and 
.  Iphikrates.  The  danger  was  not  only  in  the  corrupting  gold  that 
these  mercenaries  brought  back,  nor  in  their  forgetfulness  of  their 
own  country,  the  habits  of  violence  and  rapine  that  camp-life  gave 
them,  the  vices  with  which  the  effeminate  East  infected  them ; 
for  while  at  this  time  many  returned  home  to  display  in  their 
native  city  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  in  a  very  few  years  this  ceased 
to  be   the  case.     These  Greek   mercenaries   ended   by   abandoning 

*  Sympotium^  4.  Conoeming  fines  and  confiacations,  see  the  orations  of  Lysias,  On 
Me  Wealii  of  Arittopkanea,  Against  Eratosthenes,  and  the  one  written  by  him  to  defend  an 
Artwmian  aocnscd  of  rooting  up  a  sacred  olive-tree.  In  the  ntpi  tov  Zcvyovr,  Isokrates 
defends  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  accused  of  stealing  horses,  and  charged  by  the  informer  with  all 
his  father's  misdemeanors  as  well 
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their  country  altogether;  and  so  the  evil  for  Greece  was  thii8  con- 
tinuetl  migration,  which  took  her  best  blood  from  her.  Every  man 
of  activity,  courage,  and  ambition,  all  the  energetic  i>art  of  the 
Greek  population,  hastened  into  Asia,  leaving  the  mother-country 
depopulated.  At  Issos,  Darius  had  thirty  thousand  Greek  merce- 
naries. Under  Alexander  and  his  successors  the  evil  increased 
tenfold,  and  Greece  was  destined  to  perish,  to  use  the  energetic 
language  of  Polybios,  for  lack  of  men. 

This  fatal  habit  of  living  by  war  as  a  trade  made  its  way 
everywhere.  To  .settle  the  least  dispute  the  cities  no  longer  de- 
pend ui)<)n  the  courage  of  their  citizens,  they  call  in 
mercenaries.  Orchomenos  in  371  B.C.  hires  them  to 
fight  a  small  and  obscure  city  of  Arkadia;  Athens 
cannot  do  without  them;  the  t3rrant.H  of  Thessaly, 
like  those  of  Sicily,  have  no  other  soldiers;  Sparta 
herself  takes  them  into  her  pay.*  Greece  is  but  one 
great  market,  where  courage  is  sold  at  varying  prices,  —  an  adulte- 
rated commodity,  for  this  venal  courage  is  always  mingled  with 
perfidy  and  treason.  With  it  no  victory  is  certain,  no  negotiation 
sure.  On  one  occasion  Iphikrates  receives  from  Amphipolis  hostages 
which  this  great  city  is  at  last  about  to  give  to  Athens.  A  mer- 
cenary succeeds  him ;  he  sends  the  hostages  back,  himself  enters 
the  service  of   the  Thracian  king,  and  Amphipolis  is  lost.'    This 

I  In  her  fleet  in  S74  *.c.  ahe  had  fifteen  hun<ln<d  aarcenarle*,  and  Dionjrvio*  went  otUfr* 
to  her,  who  did  good  aenrice.  Thoro  were  a  number  in  her  caTalry.  and  Xcnophon  think*  it 
well  that  m  fifth  d  Iheae  troupe  thould  be  paid  foreigaen  (On  Ik*  Comnmmd  of  At  Cwmlrf,  9). 
In  378  two  rttie*  of  Arkwiia.  Khuir  and  Orehomenoa,  were  at  war,  and  the  fonaer  had  no 
other  troops  than  merceoane*.  In  S71  fire  hundred  merccBariee  eaiplojred  bjr  Afeeilaoa 
were  in  farrisoo  at  OivhonMnoa.  faaon  had  »ix  thooMsd  (Xaaophon.  UelUm^  tL  1.  5) 
Chafariaa  wa*  in  the  tenriee  of  the  kfaif  of  Ef^rpt ;  Athens  eooipela  hb  reUim.  Iphikrate* 
thea  goee  to  take  charge  of  the  operations  of  the  IVrsiaas,  and  brings  theai  twenty  thooaand 
QreeksL  The  king  of  Sidoo,  rsfohfaif  t^fatost  the  Peraiaas,  has  fonr  thoasand  Greek 
■Mreeaaries  aader  the  Rhodaui  Maator,  who  had  left  thX  EgypCiaa  annrioa.  FhoUoa  aad 
Bvagoraa  were  at  oae  time  ia  eoauaaad  of  eight  thousand  in  the  Perslaa  araqr.  At  the 
appeal  of  ArlauTses,  tea  thoasaad  hastened  iato  P^E>rsfak  These  forces  aailed  attack 
Nektaaehos,  who^  oa  Us  part,  had  tweat/  thonsand  memeaariea.  This  was  anre  thaa 
fortr  ihoasaad  Greeks  fli^lag  bi  foreign  rottntrim  under  different  standards  (Diodorov 
ir.  4.4H.  Cf.  Xeaophoa,  HtUtm^  iU.  l-lf ;  3.  15 ;  iv  S.  3 ;  4. 14 :  8,  3A ;  viL  A.  10).  Demos- 
thaaes  aad  Isokralee  faivel|^  perpetaalljr  agalasi  this  fatal  praetka. 

•  The  Thessaltaa  ittagar  Pheialns,  aoda,  slepplag  to  th**  lefl,  hb  sword  at  hb  aide,  aad 
two  jarelins  stork  into  the  groaad  beUad  him  }  legead ;  AINIANON.  (Reverse  of  a  eota  of 
Aiauuiom  In  Thessaly.  havlag  a  helawtad  head  of  Pfetlas  oa  the  obrerae.) 

■  On  Athenian  mercenaries  dweOlag  hi  Thraea,  see  DMMstheaea,  Afttmtl  4rhletr.,  imtL 
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lefwon  wns  no  more  profitable  to  Alliens  than  others  had  hcen. 
Festivals,  contests  of  orators,  and  games,  furnierly  only  a  relaxation 
after  the  strt^nuous  labors  of  commerce  and  of  war,  had  now  he- 
come  the  prinei{}al  occupation  of  the  people.  Why  should  not  this 
refined  and  witty  people,  courted  by  so  many  flatterers,  have  — 
like  any  i)otentate  of  the  day  —  its  army  of  hired  soldiers? 

''With  a  iiuiiierous  pupulat ion,"* says  Isok rates,*' with  exhausted  finances, 
we  wish,  like  the  (Jreat  King,  to  employ  mercenary  troops.  .  .  .  Formerly, 
when  a  fleet  was  made  ready,  foreigners  and  slaves  were  the  sailors,  and  the 
cittiens  were  soldiers.  Now  we  arm  foreigners  to  fight,  and  we  oblige  citi- 
seus  to  handle  the  oar.  Consequently,  when  wo  make  a  descent  on  foreign 
coasts,  these  proud  Athenians,  who  assume  to  command  the  Greeks,  land 
from  the  galleys,  each  man  carrying  his  oar,  and  it  iH  mercenaries  who  go 
forward  to  the  battle  wearing  our  armor.** 

**  As  soon  as  war  is  declared,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  the  people 
with  one  voice  decree:  Let  ten  or  twenty  thousand  foreigners  be 
called  in."  The  soldier's  life  having  become  a  trade,  luxury  made 
its  way  into  the  camps,  hampered  the  armies  with  baggage,  and 
made  their  support  more  difficult,  —  another  subject  of  complaint 
for  Demosthenes. 

Thus  military  habits  were  lost,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
accompany  the  profession  of  arms.  The  armies  ceasing  to  be 
national,  the  generals  ceased  to  be  citizens;  they  became  chiefs  of 
bands   led  by  their   soldiers,  rather  than  being  themselves  leaders, 

—  pre-occupied  with  establishing  themselves 
advantageously,  or  gaining  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  foreign,  sometimes  a  hostile 
country.  Thus  Chabrias  accepted  the  com- 
8ILVER  coix»  mand  of  the  forces  of  revolted  Egj'pt  at  a 

time  when  Athens  greatly  desired  alliance 
with  the  Great  King ;  and  he  returned  from  this  service  with 
manners  so  di.<isolute  that  even  the  license  of  Athens  did  not 
suffice  him.  Iphikrates,  who  led  twenty  thousand  Greek  mer- 
cenaries to  Artaxerxes,  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  Thracian 
king  Kotys,  and  seconded  him   in  expeditions   against   the  Athe- 

*  Iloneman  ganopio};  to  the  right,  holding  his  lance  upright  Reverse:  [DA]  INN  A 
[{■»] :  footF«>ldier,  fightinz.  to  the  left ;  he  is  armed  with  shield  and  sword,  and  brandishes  his 
javelin.    (Coin  of  Fetinna.) 


nians.  All  these  generals,  says  Theopompos,  eyen  Timotheos,  the 
mn  of  Konon,  the  most  patriotic  and  unselfish  among  them,  pre- 
ferred the  luxurious  life  of  foreign  countries  to  an  abode  at  Athens. 
Chares,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  people,  dwelt  usually  at  Sigeia, 
on  the  Aatatio  coast.  Agesilaos  died,  an  octogenarian,  in  the 
service  of  an  Egyptian  king,  ending  as  an  adventurer  a  life  which 
had  not  been  inglorious  (358  B.C.). 

Greece  had  even  a  permanent  market  for  the  hiring  of  merce- 
naries. At  Cape  Tainaron,  the  extreme  point  of  the  Peloponnesos, 
arrived  from  the  three  continents  surrounding  the  iEgsBan  Sea  all 
the  soldiers  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  to  sell.*  Ambitious 
adventurers  came  thither  to  buy  courage  against  no  matter  whom,  for 
no  matter  what  cause,  and  the  price  was  lower  or  higher  according 
as  the  supply  was  greater  or  less  than  the  demand.  War  is  always 
a  scourge,  but  with  these  conditions  it  was  moreover  a  disgrace. 

Thence  resulted  two  unfortunate  consequences  :  the  first,  a  readi- 
ness in  the  public  mind  of  conceiving  suspicions  as  to  generals 
who  had  too  many  outside  friends  to  serve,  with  no  other  alter- 
native than  success  or  death;  the  second  was  the  separation  — 
so  unfortunate  in  a  small  State — of  the  head  which  plans  and 
the  hand  which  executes.  The  great  men  of  Athens  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  had  been  all  in  turn  generals  and  orators.  Phokion, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  was  the  last  who  found  himself  no  less  ai  home 
on  the  platform  than  on  the  field  of 
battle.  From  this  fact  arose  the  in- 
fluence of  men  who,  having  never  been 
cloeely  concerned  in  military  move- 
ments, often  compromised  their  sue- 
ceas  for  the  sake  of  a  well-turned 
period  and  the  applause  of  an  audi- 
ence. Iphikrates,  on  being  accused,  had  no  other  way  of  defend- 
ing himself  than  to  show  his  sword  and  the  poniards  of  the  young 
men  whom  he  had  posted  throughout  the  assembly. 


*  la  tSS  B.  a  dfhi  An— il  mtrtmatim  wart  mmmUbi  al  Capa  'Maanwi,  tmd 
LMMbMM*  Uiad  thMi  all  for  AUwa*  (notareh.  PAoKm,  tS;  DbMlorm.  srO.  t).  A  frw 
wttatht  blar,  Tybraa  loaad  two  Umaaaad  flva  InoKlrwl  tbara  to  ba  hoafht :  ia  SIS,  AaHfoaM 
Mat  as  aariaary  vidi  a  fliBawad  talaala  to  oblala  al  In  eaald,  aad  la  a  tkmt  tian.  i 
to  rioiloroa.  Iw  iHtlail  tlglrt  flioawail  aiaa 

*  Kralaa  arrhw,  kaaaBag  to  tka  riii^  aad  drawtaf  Ma  bow.    Rvvvtm  :  rTAa(Um) : 

«kffU>  flrintp  to  tba  riffht ;  tlio  wlioU  Is  an  IiMmimt  aqiukra.     fCeln  of  PrAlvM,  {n  Kr>'i'>  ^ 
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There  is  one  virtue  capable  of  making  reparation  for  many 
faults,  —  the  love  of  country.  The  Greeks  had  two  native  lands, 
tint,  tlieir  city,  then  Uellas.  But  the  patriotism  which  gave  way 
in  the  cities  did  not  rally  to  defend  the  nation.  The  fraternal 
union  of  the  Greek  tribes  had  always  been  very  feeble,  even  in 
the  best  days;  then,  however,  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner  was 
vigorous,  and  many,  in  case  of  need,  would  unite  against  him. 
When  Mardonios  offered  to  the  AthenLins  the  rich  presents  his 
master  had  sent,  they  repulsed  the  Barbarian's  friendship  as  they 
had  his  arms.     A  century   goes   by,  and  all  is  changed.     Sparta, 

Thebes,  Athens  herself,  courted  the  Great 
King,  accepted  his  gold,  obeyed  his  orders. 
By  dint  of  envying  each  other,  hating  each 
other,  and  fighting  against  each  other,  the 
Greek  cities  came  to  prefer  the  stranger 
to  the  Hellene.  To-day  it  is  the  Persians 
whom  some  Greek  people  call  to  their 
aid ;  to-morrow,  the  same  State  will  seek 
its  allies  elsewhere :  but  from  this  time 
,  forward  the  foreijrner  will  always  be  con- 

cemed  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  With 
habits  like  these,  quarrels  and  a  moral  degradation  such  as  this, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  master. 

We  may  note  also  that  war  is  not  only  between  cities,  but 
between  the  factions  in  each  city.  Everywhere  are  the  two  parties, 
of  which  each  has  no  other  aim  than  to  conquer,  drive  out,  or 
exterminate  the  other ;  and  to  succeed  in  this,  has  recourse  to  every 
means.  In  eighty  years  there  were  eleven  revolutions  in  Chios ; 
yet  the  people  of  this  island  were  among  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks. 
Plutarch  relates  that,  after  one  of  the.se  disturbances,  the  conquerors 
were  making  ready  to  murder  or  banish  the  conquered,  when 
Onomademos,  one  of  the  victorious  party,  arose  in  the  assembly 
and  said :  "  It  seems  to  me  best  to  leave  some  of  our  enemies  in 
the  city,  for  if  we  drive  them  all  out,  quarrels  must  henceforward 

>  Temple  of  Zeas  at  Perganms,  three-quarters  front ;  tinder  the  portico  the  statue  of  the 
fod,  seated  on  a  throne.  Before  it,  a  prieot  standing,  holding  a  patera,  about  to  sacrifice  a 
hall  whirh  an  asnstant  strikes  with  a  club.  I^egend  :  EH.  ATTAAOY  HEPFAMHSON  nPOTON 
r  NEOKOPON.  (Rerene  of  a  bronze  medallion,  with  the  effigy  of  Caracalla,  struck  at 
Pergaroos  bjr  authority  of  Attalos,  named  Neokoros  for  the  third  time  ) 
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break  ont  among  friends/*  This  Onomademos  was  a  mgaeioiis 
man ;  he  knew  that  a  Greek  city  could  not  last  without  factiona, 
and  he  wished  to  spare  his  adversaries,  so  that  his  own  party 
might  have  ready  objects  upon  which  to  vent  their  anger. 

What  had  been  the  cause  of  ail  these  wars  ?  We  are  interested 
in  the  wars  of  Rome,  which,  wisely  conducted  and  with  great 
forethought,  led  the  legions,  step  by  step  and  always  advancing, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  thence  to  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world. 


But  these  Greeks,  so  well  endowed  for  works  of  peace,  —  what 
had  they  gained  by  all  this  fighting?  They  wasted  a  oentury  in 
trampling  one  spot  of  ground,  amid  bloodshed  and  ruins.  If  in 
literature  some  forms  were  growing  feeble,  others  had  profited ; 
if  in  political  life  the  great  States  were  lessened,  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  the  smaller ;  if  the  population,  more  hybrid,  more 
enervated,  more  corrupt,  had  lost  Its  civic  virtues,  there  were  still 
citizens  like  Lykourgos  and  Demosthenes,  Hypcrides  and  Euphreoe 
that  citizen  of  Oraia  who,  not  having  been  able  to  save  his  city 
from  the  hands  of  Philip,  killed  himself  because  he  would  not  live 
subject  to  the  Macedonians.'  Tlie  decline,  bowerer,  had  really 
begun:  it  might  laat  long  without  bringing  any  oatastrophe,  for 

>  AIioHHmo  Is  FtelMi  MrUt.  to  iIm  GlnitollMk  of  UaMk  (Ka  Its  ol  Um 
of  Drunn). 
*  D— rwdiMw.  pyHffiet,  HL  ft. 
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coiiragu  ami  a  iiuiiiary  spirit  had  disappeared  lu'itlier  from  Thebes 
nor  Sparta,  and  we  shall  lind  that  the  AtbenianH  mure  than  once 
remember  the  name  they  bear ;  moreover,  no  foreign  enemy  being 
at  the  time  menacing,  union  was  not  for  the  moment  impcratrve, 
and  even  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Barbarians 
did  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  a  danger. 

Greece  appeared,  therefore,  to  have  long  days  yet  before  her ; 
and  she  would  have  remained  mistress  of  that  future  bub  for  the 
phenomenon,  unique  in  history,  of  two  great  men  succeeding  one 
another  on  the  same  throne.  Mjicedon  destroyed  Greece:  Philip 
reduced  her  to  subjection,  Alexander  did  her  still  greater  harm, 
dragging  her  sons  away  with  him  and  dispersing  them  over  the 
surface  of  Asia.  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  Greece  was  at 
Alexandria,  at  Seleukia,  at  Antioch,  at  Pergamos,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indos,  —  everywhere,  except  in 
Greece. 


END  OF  VOL.   m. 
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